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INDWELLING: PRESENCE AND DIALOGUE 


DAVID BURRELL, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame 


According to a law operative from the earliest Christian time, the 
desire to tap and fruitfully mine a particular vein of Scripture demands 
from theology precision. Precision, not for its own sake, in the interest 
as it were of a perfectly consistent system, but precision as a guarantee 
of rectitude, a test of simplicity, and finally a pledge of flexibility. 
These are the hinges of any understanding, and theology is no excep- 
tion, as history shows so clearly: in the successful issue of the dogmas 
of the Incarnation and the Trinity, resolved in terms of nature- 
person-relation, as well as in the impasse of the sixteenth-century 
controversy over actual grace, which never succeeded in accurately 
posing the question. 

Our times have witnessed the rediscovery, as it were, of two excep- 
tionally rich veins of Scripture: the Mystical Body and the mutual 
indwelling of man in God and God in man. Rather than separate 
them too radically, we would better speak of two scriptural themes, 
for neither possesses as yet the inner consistency to be set apart as a 
distinct “doctrine.” It may well be that, beneath a surface of diverse 
expression, these two veins actually lead to a common lode. If so, then 
a complete explanation would have to show, by one unified set of 
principles, how one complements the other and how they are mutually 
illuminating.! This intuition can at present, however, but guide us 
from afar, put us on our guard lest any explanation proposed for the 
one would exclude a future synthesis with the other. For a fruitful 
understanding of the Mystical Body demands a precise grasp of the 
nature and functioning of society, which—should someone possess 
it—has not as yet been succinctly formulated. The positive develop- 
ment of sociology and social psychology is providing a fuller per- 
spective from which to take our bearings on man in and of his social 
dimension, but the unified vision is yet to come. With the indwelling, 
on the other hand, it seems that we are in possession of the requisite 
precision tools. At least the burden of this essay is to show that we are 

1 This is the express intent of P. De Letter, S.J., in “Grace, Incorporation, Inhabita- 
tion,” THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 19 (1958) 1 ff. 

1 








2 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


by putting them to work. If at the end one be not convinced, let him 
not doubt the worth, much less the existence, of these instruments, 
but rather consider that they have been clumsily employed. 

Since the indwelling is an intentional, intersubjective union, we 
need sharp psychological principles. Since it terminates an eternal 
mission of the Trinity Itself, it would be ideal should this psychology 
be open to the transcendent, adequate as well to a unified expression 
of the processions within God.? And finally, since the union is one of 
Creator with creature, a clear metaphysical grasp of unparticipated 
and participated being is prerequisite.’ 

But this is not yet enough. Our tools must be precise primarily be- 
cause the theme in Scripture is so rich, containing as it does the 
vibrant notes of God inhabiting His temple, dwelling with His people 
and revealing throughout His salvific patience—promising, cajoling, 
preparing His people for a union that He would not consummate 
alone. Nothing but finely analogical principles can furnish an under- 
standing flexible enough to meet these demands. And here we must be 
careful not to isolate the indwelling texts in Jn 14: “If anyone love me, 
he will keep my word, and my Father will love him and we will come 
to him and make our abode with him.” “In that day you will know 
that I am in my Father, and you in me and I in you.” These must be 
read first in the context of John himself—in the First Epistle, for 
example, where the same indwelling is a function of faith and love 
(1 Jn 4:12-16)—then in that of the New Testament preaching, 
especially the Acts, where the coming of the Holy Spirit initiates 
Messianic times precisely in effecting what could only be promised 
before: remission of sins (Acts 2: 15-21, 38-39). This primitive cateche- 
sis plunges us directly into the teaching of the prophets, who promised 
this new and hitherto unique dwelling of God with His own in terms 
of a new alliance (Ez 37:26-28) when people will know God because 
He forgives their sin (Jer 31:34; Lk 1:77) and they will find the law 
in the recesses of their being, written on their hearts (Jer 31:33). 

2 Cf. Bernard Lonergan, S.J., Divinarum personarum conceptio analogica (Rome, 1957). 
The background for this work is to be found in a series of articles entitled “The Concept 
of Verbum in the Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas,” THEoLocicaL Stupres 7 (1946) 


349-92; 8 (1947) 35-79, 404-44; 10 (1949) 3-40, 359-93. 
* Cf. B. Lonergan, S.J., De constitutione Christi (Rome, 1958) pp. 71-82. 
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INDWELLING: PRESENCE AND DIALOGUE 3 


He who comes, comes to forgive and to reconcile, and it is in this 
forgiveness and the new union it makes possible that we know Him 
for what He is. The Spirit gives substance to our hope by pouring 
forth the love of God in our hearts, and by His presence we are con- 
scious of God’s love for us (1 Jn 4:13)—but the proof that God loves 
us is that Christ, while we were yet sinners, died for us (Rom 5:5-8). 

The same laws, then, that were operative throughout the long 
period of preparation and climaxed in our reconciliation on Calvary 
will be verified in our sanctification by the Spirit. The sonship that 
the Spirit consummates is a share in the sufferings of Christ (Rom 8:17). 
God in us is He who revealed Himself in the atonement: He is in us 
to work our salvation in such a way that we ourselves work it.‘ Al- 
though so intimate to us as to narrowly approach a substitution, the 
structure of the indwelling and that of salvation itself is rather a pact, 
a dialogue. Uncreated love makes possible and effects the created 
response, a response corresponding at once to uncreated initiative 
and its created substructure: an ordered response of faith, hope, and 
unifying love. 

Understanding, then, calls for a metaphysics that knows how to 
order, rather than oppose, uncreated presence and its created actua- 
tion. And since the same laws must operate in the constitution of 
Christ and the beatific vision, theology has always demanded that a 
deeper grasp of one throw light on the others as well. A just demand, 
since our Lord Himself is the exemplar of our life with God, which is 
to be incorporated in His Son Incarnate, and the beatific vision is the 
connatural terminus of our adopted sonship. But let us beware of a 
too-facile identification of the way with its goal. To say that they are 
essentially the same means that the way leads ineluctably to its goal, 
for it is proportioned to it from within, already prefigures it. As St. 
Paul tells us, the Spirit is the pledge of our salvation (Eph 1:14). But 
the goal is consummation, vision, sheer fulfilment, whereas now we 
walk, grope in semidarkness, are told to work out our salvation in 
fear and trembling. Eternity wipes out concern, the historical dimension 
of love, its response to tasks yet before it, and permits its roots of 


‘Cf. Vincent Taylor, The Atonement in New Testament Teaching (London, 1958) esp. 
pp. 184-85, 196-97. 
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complacency with all that is good and true to flower in the unfailing 
light of day. The danger of taking the Johannine texts for the in- 
dwelling exclusive of their Old Testament resonances and the salvific 
extensions of Paul is that the imagery tends to give an ahistorical 
picture, evacuate the dynamics of our response, the concern that 
must complement consent here below. Indeed, the very proliferation 
of the metaphor of “abiding with” would mislead us—as does the very 
word “indwelling’”—were we not to realize that the prime analogate 
is one of pure act: of Father and Son dwelling with, abiding within, 
one another.*® St. Paul corrects any incipient Gnosticism by linking 
the mutual indwelling of love with its revelation on Calvary, and so 
reminding us that our dwelling in God must show forth the same love, 
reveal the same basic structure (Rom 5:5-11; 8: 14-27). So an under- 
standing that would throw light on the beatific vision as well must 
not fail to take into account both aspects of union with God as it is 
here below: sealed by a deep consent of one’s whole being to God’s 
election, yet vibrant as well with concern for the kingdom.’ 


THE MATRIX OF SCRIPTURE 


Granting, then, the context of salvific love and atonement, the most 
pertinent passages of Scripture are found in St. John, where the 
theme of mutual personal presence is illustrated first by mutuality 
of knowing, and complemented by a mutuality of life and operation. 
But one thread winds through all the expositions: the mutual union 
of the believer with Christ is the image, the extension, of that of the 
Word with the Father. The Spirit effects this union with water and 
confirms it with His teaching (Jn 3:5; 16:13-14), but the union is 
with Christ and thereby with the Father. The Spirit, then, cannot 
come alone, but must bring with Him the Father and the Son, who 
will together make their home with the believer (Jn 14:23).® 


‘For a profound study of the structure of love, see Frederick Crowe, S.J., “Com- 
placency and Concern in the Thought of St. Thomas,” THEoLocicaL Stupres 20 (1959) 
1-39, 198-230, 343-95; cf. esp. pp. 9-19. 

* Cf. F. Puzo, S.J., “La unidad de la Iglesia en funcién de la Eucaristia,” Gregorianum 
34 (1953) 162-66. 

7Cf. De Letter, art. cit., pp. 14-16. 

® Although this is the most explicit of the texts, it is not the most important, for it 
suppresses the “economy” according to which the three are present. 
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INDWELLING: PRESENCE AND DIALOGUE 5 


The uncreated analogate, then, is the procession of Son from Father, 
by which they remain completely and lucidly present to one another 
in a union whose every element is personal, including that by which 
they are distinct from one another.* But St. John gives us an analogate 
from creatures as well, for the creature united to God remains created. 
Christ would make us friends, His friends and friends of the Father 
(Jn 15:13-15; 16:26-27). Friends, radically, because we have been 
initiated into the secrets of His heart, initiated by the Spirit, but 
friends authentically only if we respond to this revelation of love, 
respond by faith and love, which mean holding fast to His command- 
ments (1 Jn 5:1-5). 

Yet friendship demands a common ground, mutuality of interests, 
sympathetic inclining towards the same good. Where it appears to be 
spontaneous, it is really but the immediate consciousness of an affinity, 
already mutual but hitherto unrevealed. But who could be further 
apart than a faithless creature and his provident Creator? For Aristotle, 
friendship between man and God was unthinkable from the mere 
fact of the great distance between them.’® Add the moral dimension— 
a creature who easily forgets, turns away, even refuses the advances 
of a God of mercy—and friendship is impossible. Impossible, that is, 
unless the faithful partner be willing to forgive the other; and morally 
speaking impossible even then, unless the other can somehow be 
turned from his faithlessness. Such friendship, like any personal union, 
will have to be a mutual dialogue, but all the initiative must come from 
one side, from the faithful partner who must so work it that the other 
can and will respond afresh, become a grateful partner, if never a 
worthy one. But this is the new alliance promised by the prophets: a 
union between God and man wrought by eternal love, a pact cut with 
unfaithful humanity which would turn infidelity to constancy, for- 
giving the past and ensuring the future by engraving God’s law on the 
very hearts of men (Jer 31:3, 34). There is no change in eternal love. 
What is changed is man’s heart of stone. It is divine friendship which 
works the alliance: “Greater love than this no one has, that one lay 
down his life for his friends”; and the authentic sign of the alliance is 
the same friendship consummated: “I will strike an eternal alliance 


* Cf. Lonergan, Divinarum personarum, pp. 150-53. 
© Cf. Nicomachean Ethics 1159a 1-5; In 8 Eth., lect. 7, §§ 1635-37. 
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with them.... I will make my dwelling above them...and I will 
be their God and they my people” (Ez 37:26-27). The final key to 
understanding this pact, this unique mode of friendship, is the mystery 
that worked it: the cross. For God worked our reconciliation in the 
flesh of His Son, that by the power and the example of this visible 
sign we might die with Him, work out our salvation through, with, 
and in Him, in fear and trembling. 

These, then, are the ways of uncreated love wherever we meet it. 
Whether it be in the mission of the Son to reconcile or of the Spirit 
to unite, it is always this love which makes possible and effects a 
created response. What takes precedence is always the personal act of 
God. This means that any created effect must be accounted for by 
God’s personal uncreated presence, and not the other way around," 
for whatever takes precedence by that very fact effects and explains 
its created complement. But something more is implied by Scripture: 
our presence ¢o God precedes any experience we may have of it. Any 
mutuality, then, will have to originate in God. This is, we feel, the key 
to a coherent and unified understanding of the indwelling. Nor is it 
new in itself, though its exposition may well be. It is really nothing 
but a restatement of St. Augustine’s synthesis of Scripture on the 
divine initiative, this time in psychological terms, terms calculated to 
throw yet fuller light on a variety of texts: that we love God because 
He first loved us, that what the Spirit effects in us is a recognition of 
this love God has for us, a love eternal which initiates and carries 
through a dialogue with contingent beings by working a change in 
them (Col 3:10; Gal 6:15; 2 Cor 5:17). 


SOME PRINCIPLES 


1) The very essence of the indwelling is the presence of the person 
to God from all eternity. Although this goes against the grain of images 
flowing from the word “indwelling,” images of God somehow inside 
us, and appears to destroy the very intimacy that this theme of Scrip- 
ture wants to convey, it enjoys the sanction of Sister Elizabeth of the 
Trinity” and will prove to offer a much richer grasp. 

1 Cf. Karl Rahner, S.J., Schriften zur Theologie 1 (Einsiedeln, 1960) 365-72; originally 
appeared as an article in Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 63 (1939) 137-57. 

12 Cf. M. Philipon, Spiritual Doctrine of Elizabeth of the Trinity (Westminster, Md., 
1947) passim, esp. pp. 70-72. 
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INDWELLING: PRESENCE AND DIALOGUE 7 


The import of this first principle turns on the way God knows. Who- 
ever admits that all things are present to Him in the single grasp He 
has of Himself, and then realizes that He can never be an object to 
Himself, already possesses the key. For God does not know creatures 
as objects. They are rather present to Him, present in their lucid sub- 
jectivity in the simple act whereby He is present to Himself, present, 
needless to say, as subject."* Creatures are present, it is true, as other, 
as distinct from Him, but this does not make them objects. Rather, 
even this “otherness” is transparent to God, who projects them as 
other, to be other. Two conclusions follow immediately. From the very 
structure of God’s knowledge, we are closer, more transparent, finally 
more supple to Him than we are to ourselves—be it as creatures or as 
adopted sons. And furthermore, since it is this personal presence to 
God which, willed, gives us existence, there is no opposition in God 
between presence and actuation. Causality is not an impersonal cate- 
gory when it is God causing. The personal element may not appear 
to an untrained observer, but it is always there as long as we remain 
in the uncreated order. 

2) This personal grasp which God has of us is nothing less than our 
salvation. (And it would be the salvation of all men if it were not for 
sin, that terrible refusal to be human that admits of no explanation.) 
For our salvation is revealed and accomplished in Christ—not, to be 
sure, in such a way as to preclude co-operation, as though eternity 
were some static and impoverished state before history. Rather, as 
eternity comprehends the unraveling of time in an ever-present now, 
so our salvation—the will and the achievement—is contained in the 
eternal act whereby the triune God redeems us. 

This is why we can say that the essence of the indwelling of the 
Trinity in the souls of the just is their presence to God from all eternity, 
and yet not deny the reality of their created response. In other words, 
we can insist that the dialogue is constituted by an eternal act without 
thereby compromising the fact of a dialogue. For this is the precise 
office of a metaphysics of participation: to affirm that the created 
response is nonetheless real even though it adds nothing to eternal 


3 For St. Thomas on God’s knowing, begin with Sum. theol. 1, q. 19, a. 5, and follow 


through In lib. de causis 13; In 12 Metaph., lect. 9, § 2614; De verit., q. 22, a. 2; C. gent. 
1, 47. 
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love. Nothing short of such a metaphysics—one which forces the mind 
to become conscious of and so utilize its proper limits—can handle the 
plenitude of unparticipated Being together with the consistency of par- 
ticipated." For us this means simply that the clue to understanding our 
union with God lies in the way of acting of the Uncreated, not in an 
analogy with created unions. Nor are we in danger of “depersonalizing” 
the union by respecting the distance of uncreated and created, for this 
very “distance,” we shall see, is itself capable of effecting a union im- 
measurably more intimate than any created analogy could even 
suggest. 

3) This brings us to the key principle. Rather than explain the 
dialogue from its fundament in the justified soul, we begin with the 
truth of God’s personal love for contingent creatures, a truth testified 
by God Himself. The very truth of this revelation postulates a terminus 
ad extra in the creatures loved—a created, contingent term, since God’s 
eternal love terminates in history. The fact that a personal dialogue 
has begun with this person at such a time in the economy of salvation, 
with you or me, signals something new, not in God, but in the creature. 
And it is through this created term that the creature loved may per- 
sonally verify God’s love for him and respond to it (1 Jn 4: 12-16). If 
its whole raison d’éire is to be the instrument of an interpersonal ex- 
change, this ought to warn us once and for all never to consider this 
created quality of the soul as anything but the temporal expression of 
eternal love, the created effect of uncreated presence. 

Now we may see more clearly that personal presence and efficient 
causality are not mutually exclusive concepts, but rather comple- 
mentary facets of a union that must comprehend the created and un- 
created. The roots of causality are imbedded deeply in an uncreated 
act of knowing and willing that is pure presence. But a sound natural 
theology might have told us this much. We say further (applying 
rigorously all three principles): what constitutes the indwelling, dia- 
logue that it is, is not the created term but the eternal mission of the 

“Cf. L. Geiger, La participation dans la philosophie de s. Thomas (Paris, 1953) pp. 
327-41, 377-88. Barth’s admission that analogy is the touchstone of a Catholic theology 


has been reviewed by Bouillard in his study, Karl Barth: La parole de Dieu et existence 
humaine 2 (Paris, 1957) 190-217. 
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INDWELLING: PRESENCE AND DIALOGUE 9 


Holy Spirit.!5 We say “eternal mission’”’; for it is not the fact of arriving 
that sets off the mission as personal to the Holy Spirit, but the fact of 
being sent. For “being present in the soul’”’ has nothing exclusive about 
it, while the one sent is clearly distinguished from the one sending. 
Furthermore, by concentrating on this eternal act which follows, St. 
Thomas insists, the ratio of the processions,'* we can underline the un- 
created, distinctly personal foundations for a created effect.” 


WITHIN THE TRINITY 


We can say that what eminently constitutes our union with God is 
our presence to Him from all eternity. But if this presence is to be 
fully personal, then we must be known and loved by each Person ac- 
cording as He is God and according as He is distinct: to the Father as 
initiator, to the Son as the means of our salvation and thus the perfect 
witness of this loving initiative, and to the Holy Spirit as sanctifier. 
For the missions are coeternal with the processions and mysteriously 
imitate them: the Son is sent as Saviour because He is Son, and simi- 
larly the Spirit, as proceeding from Father and Son, is the sanctifier. 
This is the sense in which the Trinity expresses in Itself the economy 
of salvation: God’s design of salvation is coeternal with Himself, and 
it so conforms to His inner life of self-expression that the salvific roles 
of Son and Holy Spirit are already prefigured in Their very processions. 
This does not make the raison d’étre of the Trinity soteriological; for 
it is the processions that provide the pattern for the missions, and not 
vice versa. We are merely insisting that there is no before and after for 
God. The Son generated is at once the Saviour to be sent, and the 
Spirit spirated is from eternity God’s Gift to souls. And if it is God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, who discerns His elect in advance, they 
are nonetheless present distinctly to the Son and Holy Spirit in so far 
as the role of each in the soul’s salvation carries the stamp of His 
eternal procession, and thus they are present to the Father as well, as 
originator, principle within God, and initiator of the economy of salva- 

18 Cf. Lonergan, Divinarum personarum, pp. 206-15. 
16 Cf. Sum. theol. 1, q. 43, a. 1. 
" The terminus ad extra, as a created entity, will always engage the three Persons acting 


in common. Only if this term formally constitutes the indwelling are distinctly personal 
relations inexplicable. 
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tion. (Perhaps a more profound view would reveal that one presence is 
no more personal than the other. For the divine act which is common 
to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is an ordered, concerted, intentional 
act, and not a natural, impersonal type of causality. The desire, then, 
to establish relations to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as distinct may 
be quite unnecessary, since any relation of an intellectual creature with 
his Creator would have to be interpersonal. But be this as it may, the 
search is fruitful in so far as it forces us to elucidate more and more 
the uncreated aspect of our election to share the life of God: Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit.) 

What we have described may be more familiar to some as revelation, 
redemption, sanctification (and creation too) active sumpta. Without a 
sound philosophy of the kind which revelation demands, we would be 
tempted to say that man’s part is but a yes, and since this yes already 
is in God, our explanation would soon betray our faith, leaving no 
room for the response that Scripture insists is there. We say rather 
that the very truth of the assertions of our faith—that the world was 
created in the beginning, that our Lord was born of the Virgin Mary, 
died on the cross, and the rest—the very truth of this faith demands 
that the contingent term, whatever it is, be real; demands, for example, 
that the world exist. This contingent term does not constitute the act— 
for God is not in time by the fact that He creates in time. The created 
term is but the temporal effect outside of God which follows upon His 
uncreated act as a participation of it. 

If it is true that East and West have usually approached the data 
of revelation from opposite directions—East concluding to the created 
effects from the divine presence, and West explaining personal presence 
through the operation of the created hAabitus'*—understanding the 
dialogue from the analogy of uncreated act orders both tendencies in a 
higher synthesis. It is eminently the Greek solution that is accepted. 
But at the same time, any description of the dynamics of mutual 
presence has to come from man’s side, from the apparatus required 
for a created response. Uncreated presence calls forth created process 
to consummate a dialogue already begun. The created effect, while 
real, adds nothing to divine act. 

It will be objected, no doubt, that such a generic exposition tells us 


18 Cf. Rahner, op. cit., pp. 350-53. 
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nothing. Valid for creation as well, how can it be patient of an inter- 
personal interpretation? We have already suggested that no action of 
God can be impersonal. But there is more to be said. What finally 
specifies this union as interpersonal and supernatural is God’s eternal 
intention. Understanding Himself to adopt a creature in His Son, He 
understands as well that such is not creation but re-creation. He under- 
stands that regeneration implies a personal union transcending His 
own order of creation. But being God, He can act only as God: uniting 
a creature to Himself cannot mean alteration in Him. The change, the 
specific structure of this new union, will be found, not in the simplicity 
of God, but in the creature. In other words, the dialogue, while demand- 
ing a created term and consummated through it, is not constituted 
thereby. It is rather uncreated act that works the created, assuring not 
only its reality but its proper reality as an authentic, free response. 

It may still be objected that we have no union with Persons, that 
the created term is produced by Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in com- 
mon, and a created principle leads only to the Creator. Leaving aside 
for a moment the fact that even production is personal with God, that 
for Father, Son, and Holy Spirit to act by one eternal act is to act in 
concert, we may respond, in the terms of the objection, that the true 
principle of this unique dialogue is the uncreated divine intention. In 
virtue of this intention, the elect are present from all eternity to the 
Persons, as distinct and im their saving missions. This presence, emi- 
nently personal, makes use of a created quality and habitus to con- 
summate itself with the creature. This created term, however, is but 
instrumental: instrumental to God and to the created subject. It need 
not stand in the way of interpersonal communication any more than 
physical expression must be thought to deprive human love of its per- 
sonal depths. Rather, such is the way men must respond to another’s 
having accepted them for what they are. With their whole person, 
yes, but expressed in signs and symbols that, while multiple and often 
insignificant in themselves, nevertheless set the whole personality in 
motion towards the other. Words, gestures, tokens become signs of a 
deep personal acceptance of another, while these signs in turn serve to 
engage the partners more and more personally in that mutual ac- 
ceptance. 

Just as the personal, enduring acceptance of the other that is love 
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does not dispense with but rather calls forth concrete expressions, so 
the union willed and worked by God elicits in man a created term, an 
instrumental power whereby he may recognize the reality of union, 
express this recognition, and through his expression grow in intimacy 
with God Himself, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, who has from all 
eternity personally elected and accepted him.’ 


THEOLOGICAL DEMANDS 


Besides giving a unified account of the riches of revelation, any pro- 
posed schema for the indwelling must also submit to the rigors of 
theology, providing an understanding fruitful for the Incarnation and 
the beatific vision as well.?® So, before exposing the climactic theme of 
friendship, we must sketch the speculative parallels. (Since this must 
remain very schematic here, presuming the present literature and 
responding to certain salient points, one unfamiliar with the contro- 
versy or little inclined to such discussions would more profitably skip 
to the following section.) 

We have already noted how the analogy with the beatific vision 
must be nuanced. Our union with God in this life is not yet sheer frui- 
tion, but rather one of detachment and growth, comprehending pro- 
found consent and gnawing concern in a synthesis that spells life, mo- 
tion, pilgrimage. God is in us working our salvation so that we too 
may accomplish it, by faith and hope that issue in love. Such a union 
would not be consummated directly in the intellect, per modum 
visionis, but rather in the depths of the soul, so as to generate powers 
and habitus whereby man might respond as befits his composite, de- 
veloping structure. But to insist that the response be so mediated does 
not imply that the union is any less intimate. For the intimacy lies 
first with God, and just as it is His uncreated presence to the intellect 
which effects the beatific vision through the lumen gloriae, so it is His 
presence to the soul (or better, the soul’s presence to Him) that works 
the dialogue of living faith through the “second nature” of created 
grace with its consequent habits and gifts. 

But how precisely do they differ? And can we explain at once the 
similarity and the difference? In short, can our schema handle the 


1 Cf. De Letter, art. cit., and Crowe, art. cit. 
* Cf. Pius XII, M ystici corporis, AAS 35 (1943) 231 ff. (DB 2290). 
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analogy? St. Thomas resolved the beatific vision controversy by insist- 
ing that the essence of God is present to the intellect as its form.” This 
has provided the prime analogate for the contemporary proponents of 
quasi-formal causality. Let us pinpoint the psychology at issue. 
Specifically, the essence of God takes the place of the species intelligibilis 
in natural cognition: the phantasm in its intelligibility, which is 
grasped, before conceptualization, in a simple understanding or in- 
sight. The genius of this explanation lies in placing the union before 
the concept, so that the analogy is vision, the immediate vision of in- 
sight into phantasm. But if the essence of God “informs” the possible 
intellect, what need of anything more? Where does the lumen gloriae 
come in? Why posit it at all? St. Thomas introduces it as the ultimate 
disposition to form, but this is just an analogy, as Rahner insists; for 
there is no simple informatio here,”* nor is it the only analogy, and this 
must be noted as well. For the species intelligibilis is “as form’’ to the 
possible intellect only in so far as it is ordered to act, the act of under- 
standing. It is, then, in human cognition, more properly an instru- 
mental cause of understanding at the service of the agent intellect, 
whose act can alone explain understanding as an act. In the beatific 
vision, it is true, it is not the agent intellect, but the divine essence, as 
intelligibility itself, that actuates the possible intellect to see what is 
present to it. But Catholic doctrine insists that the act be personal, the 
union interpersonal. If this is the most cogent reason for the /umen 
gloriae,?* then we have a typical example of a Thomistic synthesis here: 
form remains subordinate to act, even if in this case it is the form 
which actuates.”” This ought to put us on our guard against emphasiz- 
ing one analogy suggested for the /umen gloriae, i.e., ultimate disposi- 
tion to form, to the neglect of the other, i.e., habitus to act.?* An ex- 

1 Cf. Sum. theol. 1, q. 12, a. 5; De verit., q. 8, a. 3; Comp. theol. 105. 

“= Cf. Rahner, op. cit., pp. 358-59; De Letter, “Created Actuation by Uncreated Act,” 
THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 18 (1957) 60-92. 

% Cf. Lonergan, THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 7 (1946) 372-79. 

“Cf. De verit., q. 8, a. 3; C. gent. 3, 53; Comp. theol. 105. 

*6 Cf. Rahner, op. cit., p. 359, note 1. 

%6 The analogy from “too much light” is singularly unsatisfying. Cf. Quodl. 7, q. 1, 
a. 1, ad 4m. 

™ For the relation of form and act in the whole of St. Thomas, see J. de Finance, S.J., 


Etre et agir (2nd ed.; Rome, 1960) pp. 111-19. 
% Cf. In 3 Sent., d. 14, a. 1, q. 3; C. gent. 3, 53; Comp. theol. 105. 
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planation must show rather how one completes the other in structuring 
this union sui generis. Although an exposition from the side of form 
gives a real sense of intimacy, we are left with the ambiguous notion of 
quasi-formal causality, an appeal for a specifically supernatural mode 
of causality,?* as well as an exegetical problem with the other analogy 
St. Thomas does employ, that of habitus to act. A solution more in line 
with the genius of Thomistic metaphysics would also do more justice 
to the immediate texts by proposing that the beatific vision too is an 
actuation, and this as God acts in creatures. The immediacy of vision 
is explained by the unique intentional union, and this union is con- 
summated in act through the /umen gloriae, which is nothing but the 
terminus ad extra of the divine eternal intention. It is a union of person 
to person as creature and Creator can unite, and it is the final consum- 
mation im the creature of his presence to God from all eternity, so that 
now at last he can know God as God in Christ has known him (Phil 
3:12). 

The analogy of eternal actuation—implying a real created term 
whose reality adds nothing to the uncreated—is seen most clearly in 
the Word’s assuming a human nature, “seen,” that is, as the only pos- 
sibility left for a clear and consistent understanding. Here dogmatic 
controversy has brought the data clearly into relief: the divine Person 
assumes a human nature in such a way as to leave the two natures un- 
confused and the Person unchanged—one subject, one esse, one divine 
Person. But how can the temporal reality of this eternal act of God be 
expressed if there is no change in the nature assumed, no qualitative 
adjunct such as in the adopted union of grace? There must be rather 
a created expression of the act of assumption whereby the nature is 
substantially united to one Person. Since the union is one consummated 
by the esse of the Word of God, the terminus ad extra must be on the 
side of esse.*° 

This leads to the secondary esse—not as constituting a human per- 
son in Christ, since it is not natural but supernatural, nor as the cause 
of the assumption (which is the esse of the Word), but merely the ex- 
pression in time of this eternal cause, and as such totally subordinate 
to it. Whether this is what St. Thomas meant when he affirmed it de- 


* Cf. De Letter, THEoLocicat StupieEs 19 (1958) 4. 
* Cf. Lonergan, De constitutione Christi, pp. 71-80. 
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pends on further research, but one thing is certain: he was constrained 
to propose it for one reason or another.*! We have suggested a reason. 
The fact that we cannot see or imagine it ought not weaken our resolve 
to stand by the consequences of an authentic metaphysics applied to 
the dicta of faith. A recent discussion in Revue thomiste may be said to 
have implicitly confirmed the reason we have given—confirmed it in 
the sense that the principle of divine actuation with a terminus ad 
extra could alone resolve a discussion confessed to be unresolvable.® 


“T HAVE CALLED YOU FRIENDS”’ 


No concern for parallel theological constructions ought to obscure 
the primary text of Scripture: “You are my friends... because all 
things that I have heard from my Father I have made known to you.” 
In fact, the aim of weaving the Incarnation and the beatific vision to 
a single texture with the indwelling is to show how the original pattern, 
its working out, and the finished product form but one continuous 
process. 

Friendship is the best possible image for this divine economy, for it 
suggests immediately interpersonal union. We need not look for some 
kind of physical fusion, or try to “fill” our inside with God. St. Augus- 
tine has already warned us about taking the spatial metaphors of 
Scripture too literally: God contains the universe intentionally, emi- 
nently, as only spirit can contain something other. But granted inter- 
personal union, the real question is, how is such possible? And what 
can be its structure? For Aristotle, the very thought of friendship with 
God was contradictory; but given the fact of God’s love, we have its 
possibility as well, and Aristotle’s grasp of friendship can supply us 
with an analogy. 

In essence, the friend is another self. He would be present to me as 
I am to myself, and I would have him so. For us this means in and 
through conscious acts; for the subject unfolds only in contact with 
an object, and another is present to me only in a multiplicity of as- 
pects. But God possesses Himself immediately, totally, and in perfect 
lucidity—and in the same act possesses others. Objects, then, to Him, 
are rather projected subjects, more present to Him than they can ever 


"Cf. Quest. disp. de Verbo inc. 
= Cf. Revue thomiste 18 (1958) 197-213; 19 (1959) 59-78, esp. p. 69. 
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be to themselves. What singles out the intellectual creature, therefore, 
is not only that he is created capable of responding, but that he is 
present to God as another subject, an eventual partner in a dialogue. 
This forbids us to conceive the indwelling as nothing more than the 
intellectual creature’s recognition of God’s presence to all creation. 
This would put the source of the dialogue in the creature, and neces- 
sarily in the created structure of grace, whereas in fact such recognition 
is already contained in the intellectual creature’s presence to God, 
where the dialogue is initiated and eternally constituted by a specific 
divine intention towards this creature after His own image. 

The creature, however, must respond to this predilection of eternal 
presence from within his properly historical self. Whereas he never 
was and never is absent from God, God will ordinarily be present to 
him only intermittently, as a prevailing intentio seeking varied and 
multiple expression—in short, as a human consciousness can sustain 
the presence of another. The law of such friendship here below is an 
ever-penetrating stamp of the other on one’s prevailing sentiment 
leading to an ever more flexible and imaginative expression of con- 
stancy. Only after death will discrete and multiple expression give 
way to the simple presence of vision, with the creature possessing God 
as God has always possessed him. 

The ground of this friendship is clearly that “He has first loved us.” 
And the same laws operate in its exercise as well. God took our place, 
dying for us, sinners that we are, that we might die with Him. God, in 
His Spirit, is in us—and we in Him—that we might live to Him. What 
makes this dialogue of love unique is that one partner takes all the 
initiative. For Aristotle, for whom friendship is more loving than being 
loved,** such a union would be inconceivable; for at the basis of his 
dialogue is not some divine intervention but possession of self. Only 
the virtuous man can contract genuine friendship, for such is but an 
extension of that spontaneous turning to self and delight to be with 
himself that marks the good man.™ Here revelation, without compro- 
mising the psychological laws in operation, gives them infinitely more 
depth and perspective: man, before God, does not possess but begs 
consistency. The Christian—as the Jew before him—implores that he 


% Cf. Nicomachean Ethics 1159a 25; In 8 Eth., lect. 8, § 1646. 
* Cf. Nicomachean Ethics 1166a 20-35; In 9 Eth., lect. 4, §§ 1807-13. 
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might be “enough of one piece” to love. Yet the Christian begs with 
an indefatigable hope, sensing that he could not even pray thus were 
not God already with him, knowing that this love that he would excite 
is but his vacillating response to God’s untrammeled faithfulness.** 
Being loved comes before loving, consent to God’s love for us is the 
wellspring of any concern for His glory. The essence of this union, the 
ground of the dialogue we must live out, is the presence of the person 
to God, where he is loved with an eternal love, where “those whom He 
has foreknown He has also predestined to become conformed to the 
image of His Son” (Rom 8:29). 

Finally, this conviction directs one’s response; for the uniqueness of 
this union between Creator and creature is reflected in its created term, 
in the very duality of created love, whose roots lie in receptivity, yet 
an active receptivity that ever seeks expression. While both receptivity 
and expression, complacency and concern, are created effects in us, 
they nonetheless differ in that God works the first one alone, but the 
second along with us and in virtue of the first.** An ever-deepening 
awareness of this gratuitous election, achieved of course in and through 
service (“you are my friends if you do the things I command you”), 
gives us a foretaste of the beatific vision, approximating here below the 
eternal possession God has of us. 


*6 Cf. St. Gregory the Great, Homily for Pentecost (Third Nocturn); Lk 17:10. 
36 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 111, a. 2. 








CONTRACEPTION AND CONJUGAL LOVE 


PAUL M. QUAY, S.J. 
West Baden College 


Few arguments in the domain of morality seem as unpersuasive to 
the great majority of Americans as the customary natural-law argu- 
ments against contraception as a “frustration of the generative act.” 
Even when, in addition, the individual’s lack of total dominion over 
his species-directed functions is pointed out, most people remain uncon- 
vinced. Yet, when there is question of grave and absolute precepts of 
natural law, one would expect, if not that men would spontaneously 
recognize their obligations, at least that the well-disposed should 
acknowledge them when clearly presented. On the other hand, while 
well aware of this unsatisfactory situation, theologians seem certain of 
the validity of their arguments. 

This article is presented in the conviction that the theologians are 
right, but that the laymen are not wrong: those elements of the argu- 
ment from natural law most capable of producing strong intellectual 
and emotional impact would seem, for the most part, to have been 
left only implicit in the more common presentations. The purpose of 
this study is to seek out in detail such elements and to render them 
explicit. It seeks to explore a bit further than usual into that concrete 
human nature which founds the natural law and to stimulate discussion 
which may ultimately lead, in more competent hands, to a psycho- 
logically more effective position than is now available, a position which 
will confront men’s consciences with both perception and feeling of the 
evil of contraception. 

In Part 1 certain relations between man’s psychology and the natural 
law are stressed. Part 2 analyzes human sexual activity in terms of 
natural law, and the relations of sex to the total person, to other men, 
and to God are discussed. Part 3 applies the principles developed in 
Part 2 to the matter of contraception. The basic argumentation is philo- 
sophical. But when theology provides an additional insight or useful 
analogy, we have not hesitated to use it. 


THE NATURAL LAW 


The Catholic Church’s rejection of contraceptive intercourse is firm 


and clear. But what are the intrinsic reasons for this rejection? A 
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priori, they might be of two kinds: strictly theological (i.e., based upon 
the deposit of faith alone and therefore belonging to divine positive 
law) or philosophical (based upon things knowable by natural reason, 
though wholly coherent with theological positions). As Protestants 
have not been slow to point out, there would seem to be small grounds 
in Scripture for a strictly theological position ;! nor does tradition in its 
other forms make up for this lack. In point of fact, the papal docu- 
ments which have specified the Catholic position seem to argue from 
revelation very little if at all; rather, the emphasis is upon the natural 
law and upon the role of unaided reason in the establishing of the 
norms of human conduct. The arguments adduced by moralists have 
followed along this same path. 

Now, the very concept of a morality based upon the nature of man 
as related to God is not only foreign to Protestant thought but is re- 
jected with hostility as being antithetical to the Protestant theology 
of original sin and of justification.? Clearly, then, any argument based 
upon the natural law will have no value whatever for a dogmatic 
Protestant. It is of some importance nonetheless to establish a mode 
of approach which can, if sufficiently elaborated, show the Church’s 
anticontraceptive position to be continuous with and in full harmony 
with the views of Scripture and, indeed, to be in some sense demanded 
by these latter even if not provable by them. The explicitations of the 
natural-law argument which we proffer will, it may be hoped, furnish 
such a basis for the relating of that law itself to the abundant data of 
revelation on sex and marriage. 

Often, too, non-Catholics woefully misunderstand “the natural 
law,”* even though making use themselves, unknowingly, of funda- 
mental aspects of the concept. For these reasons it will not be out of 


1 This is not to say that Onan’s punishment was solely for his violation of the levirate 
law, without reference to his practice of coitus interruptus. (For a recent, non-Catholic 
acknowledgment of the traditional interpretation, cf. Richard M. Fagley, The Population 
Explosion and Christian Responsibility [New York, 1960] pp. 115-17.) But then (the de- 
testability of his action would seem to spring from a natural obligation rather than a 
positive divine law. 

* Cf. Stanislas de Lestapis, S.J., La limitation des naissances (Paris, 1958) pp. 36-39, 
for extensive references to a wide range of Protestant theology on this point. 

* Cf., by way of example only: Alvah W. Sulloway, Birth Control and Catholic Doctrine 
(Boston, 1959) pp. 57-73; Joseph Fletcher, Morals and Medicine (Princeton, 1954) pp. 
92-96, 222-24; Glanville Williams, The Sanctity of Life and the Criminal Law (New York, 
1957) pp. 59-62. 
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place to begin the discussion with a few remarks directed to what should 
still be rather exciting concepts: “nature” and “natural law.” Such a 
procedure will, moreover, enable us to locate more clearly the subse- 
quent discussion in terms of Scholastic morality and to see that discus- 
sion as a legitimate enlargement of the standard natural-law approach. 
Consider, first, the concept of “nature” itself. By refinement and 
penetration of the Aristotelian definition, ““Nature is a source or cause 
of being moved and of being at rest in that to which it belongs primarily 
in virtue of itself and not in virtue of a concomitant attribute,’ one 
arrives at the well-known Scholastic definition: the nature of a thing is 
its essence considered as a principle of operation.® It is this aspect of 
operation which, due to the Boethian and Platonic tradition, is con- 
stantly being submerged and is in continual need of reassertion.* 
Created beings are incomplete:’ what they are is not what they are 
intended to be. The higher they stand in the scale of being and the more 
perfect they are in themselves, the more radically and comprehensively 
are they in need of completion. This completion they achieve by their 
own activity and operation, acquiring what is lacking, developing what 
is already possessed. A nature, then, is not a static thing, a mere ability 
to operate in a given way. Rather, it is the whole complexus of drives, 
tendencies, intrinsic modes of development which are the internal 
principle of the creature’s activity. A nature is what a thing is, pre- 
cisely as in tension towards what it is meant to be in its fulness. A na- 


‘ Aristotle, Physics, 192 21-23; translation from W. D. Ross, Works of Aristotle 2 (Ox- 
ford, 1930). 

5Cf., by way of example, the discussion given in Eduardus Hugon, O.P., Cosmologia 
(Cursus philosophiae Thomisticae 2; Paris, 1927) pp. 255 ff. 

* According to Boethius, “Natura est unamquamque rem informans specifica differ- 
entia”; Conira Eutychen et Nestorium 1, 57-58, in Boethius, The Theological Tractates, ed. 
and tr. H. F. Stewart and E. K. Rand (New York, 1918) p. 80. It is worth comparing 
the last half of this section in Boethius, in which he includes Aristotle’s definition as given 
above, with Section 2, 1 of the Physics, whence that definition is drawn. Boethius’ theological 
interests as well as his Platonism lead him towards the most general and immutable 
definition possible. Aristotle, however, goes on to supplement his basic definition by the 
following two: “The form indeed is ‘nature’ rather than the matter; for a thing is more 
properly said to be what it is when it has attained to fulfilment than when it exists po- 
tentially” (193> 6-8; Ross, Works). “We also speak of a thing’s nature as being exhibited 
in the process of growth by which its nature is attained” (193> 12-13; ibid.). 

7 The radical incompleteness of which we are speaking throughout this section lies far 
deeper than the merely sexual incompleteness of male or female found in some created 
beings and is not to be restricted to this latter or confused with it. 
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ture is the subsistential urge of what is incomplete, striving to become 
fully itself. 

The end and purpose of this striving is simply the creature fulfilled.* 
Such an end is intrinsic and its achievement is not a matter of free 
option: the creature is bound, under pain of perpetual incompleteness, 
so to act in virtue of what it now is as to develop towards its own 
fulness. 

In the world below man and, indeed, in the human world as well, 
to the extent that man is subject to the laws of that lower world, no 
creature, despite all its efforts, achieves an ultimate completion. Com- 
pletion and fulfilment cannot even be conceived at this level save as 
transitory, as a momentary balance between growth and decay, as a 
playing of a useful role for one scene, as a process whose use lies only 
outside itself. Thus it is that nature (or Nature) has come to signify 
the whole in terms of which the individual natures of atoms and flow- 
ers and wolves, and in one aspect men, alone have meaning, that total- 
ity which may be conceived as being perfected, as evolving to its ful- 
ness through the rise and decline of the individual natures acting 
within it. 

Only persons can stand outside this Nature. Only persons are capa- 
ble of an ultimate fulfilment, of a completion which transcends all 
process. Only persons have, in this sense, integral natures. Personal 
perfection is the perfection of an individual nature, not merely of 
Nature, precisely because the person possesses an eternal destiny.® 

Man, then, can know his incompleteness; he can see what he now is 


®§ This end, then, is “nature” in its fullest sense. Whatever is directed away from or is 
incompatible with this nature, the perfected being, is unnatural. 

® The crucial importance of the concept of “person,” naturally knowable and yet un- 
known outside the Judeo-Christian lineage, is seen in the impossibility of finding any save 
social (Natural) significance for the individual in other frameworks of thought. Thus, e.g., 
the statisms of Plato and Aristotle; thus, the nonsignificance of the individual in Stoic 
and Hindu thought—and all this despite the awareness of some kind of human spirituality 
and immortality. Indeed, it is only through the fact of the resurrection of the body, i.e., 
the ultimate immortality of the whole person (as distinguished from the nonpersonal, 
disembodied soul) that human existence achieves individual meaning. Yet, it is on this 
same level that we know of the glorified Mystical Body of Christ, in terms of which alone 
the individual will have eternal meaning—though still a personal meaning, through union 
of person with Persons. The ultimate value and meaning of the human person is knowable 
only by revelation. It is this fact, perhaps, which should form the primary principle of 
connection between the philosophy of man and theology. 
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and discover the direction of fulfilment by scrutiny of his own nature 
in body and mind and spirit. God has so created man that man can 
help to create himself. Precisely as a free agent, man is more strongly 
bound than the rest of creation, under the intrinsic sanction of ultimate 
and eternal frustration, to achieve himself fully. This bond of obliga- 
tion, which is man’s free nature, is the natural law, that law which God 
legislates by His very act of creation. All, then, that is knowable about 
man through psychology, history, or any of the sciences is relevant to 
the natural law, is part of the natural law. 

This law lies, evidently, outside man’s control. It is God’s act of 
creating that founds it. Man’s total nature and all his strivings are by 
very definition under God’s exclusive dominion. Man’s perfection and 
goal are unchangeable, for they enter into the very definition of what 
man is. Man, then, acts well, or morally, when he acknowledges this 
dominion by free choice of what leads to his true fulfilment in accord 
with what he already is; he sins when he denies this dominion by 
freely denying to his operations and activities their ordination towards 
his total fulfilment. 

In concrete cases, an individual nature may be defective in its sub- 
stance or its functioning, through the intervention of some extrinsic 
agency. Freely to accept this situation is no moral fault; it is rather the 
virtue of truth. But to induce such defectiveness is morally evil. One 
may guiltlessly be born with mental or physical defects; one may not 
make oneself defective without the radical disorder of freely choosing 
to be other than one is constituted to be. 

In all that follows, we shall assume that the choice of any given mode 
of operation is fully free and deliberate. It is to the mode of operation, 
which is the object of free choice, that we shall alone turn our attention. 


HUMAN SEXUALITY 


Before we can ascertain the moral quality of contraception, we must 
understand human nature in its sexual aspect. Three levels of such 
understanding are in vogue today. 

The first level regards human sexuality as merely physiological, 
having meaning only in terms of the immediate effect upon the indi- 
vidual. Thus, it sees nothing of the natural in sex and nothing of the 
ordination of sexuality to something beyond itself. At this level of 
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understanding, sexual activity has no meaning or value save indi- 
vidual pleasure, and it becomes impossible to distinguish fornication or 
adultery from the chaste coition of saints, or even to divide natural 
intercourse from masturbation or bestiality ; for the merely physiological 
activity of the individual is much the same in each case. 

A higher and less inadequate level sees human sexuality still as 
merely physiological but also as truly natural. Thus, the division of the 
species into male and female is seen to tend, through sexual desire, to 
copula and the generation of offspring, whose slow biological develop- 
ment requires long nurture and training if they are to come to viable 
maturity. Sex appears as something essentially directed outward, to- 
ward another. It is meaningless for the individual except in so far as it 
retains this ordination through another towards adult offspring, the 
replenishment of the species. To destroy this ordination is to cancel 
the very significance of sex as such. The physiological fact of two sexes 
has no other explanation than the greater genetic values obtained for 
the species by means of sexual reproduction. 

This physiological insight into man’s sexual nature is, as such, truly 
and necessarily a datum for human morality. Yet this insight is as 
valid for many species of brute as it is for man; one suspects, then, 
that no human moral problem related to sex can be adequately treated 
on even this second physiological basis alone. Certainly, Christian 
moral teaching on fornication or adultery can be built upon such a basis 
only if this basis be enlarged by explicit consideration of the psychologi- 
cal and social nature of sexual activity. Moreover, even physiologically, 
a merely physiological treatment is inadequate; for in man sexual 
maturation and the desire for heterosexual activity is critically de- 
pendent upon an underlying psychological maturation. Finally, a 
too exclusively physiological approach to sex treats sex, in fact, not as 
a natural aspect of man but as a nature in its own right. 

Unfortunately, however, in the heat of controversy many Catholic 
arguments against contraception give an impression of stopping at 
precisely this level.!° Higher levels of insight are present only implicitly. 

© Cf., by way of example only: Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., ““Contraception,”’ Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Supplement 2 (1951); Eduardus Genicot, S.J., Institutiones theologiae moralis, 
ed. I. Salsmans, S.J. (14th ed.; Brussels, 1939) 1, 320-21; 2, 499; Gerald Kelly, S.J., 


“Catholic Teaching on Contraception and Sterilization,” Linacre Quarterly 21 (1954) 
110-13; John J. Lynch, S.J., “Another Moral Aspect of Fertility Control,” ibid. 20 (1953) 
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It is hardly surprising that such arguments are misunderstood and 
thought to be merely physiological in character." We would suggest 
that, even within their own context, the more or less traditional presen- 
tations seem to call for further development if such misunderstanding 
is to be avoided. 

One may rise, however, to a third level of insight, which sees sexuality 
in man as physiological, indeed, and natural but also as something far 
more. It is human sexuality, a sexuality penetrated, modified, and ele- 
vated by human rationality and distinctively human emotions. Such 
insight, however, confronts us with a wealth of fact and image greater 
than we can properly handle; it confuses us by the vast and difficult 
problems its very richness raises. Many of these problems have yet to 
be fully solved, and it lies outside our present purpose and our com- 
petence to detail either the problems or such solutions as have been 
found. But there is one class of problems, of great importance for the 
present topic, which we shall attempt roughly to sketch and to follow 
with some indication of the direction their solutions might take. 

This class of problems arises from the fact that adequately human 
sexuality seems to be a contradiction in terms, a natural conjoining of 
utterly disparate and opposed elements. Consider, for example, the 
essentially individualistic character of sense pleasure. How, then, can 


the most intensely pleasurable and absorptive of all bodily activities be | 


at once source and sign and consummation of a lofty spiritual love? 
Yet so it is in fact, explain it as we will. It is true, of course, that whole 
cultures have existed and still exist in which coition is identified with 
male gratification and the begetting of children for family or clan, 
but with nothing beyond. But this very fact will help us in a little 
while to understand the solution. 

As another example, not wholly unrelated to this last, there seems 





118-22; A. Vermeersch, S.J., De castitate, pp. 267-68. Cf. also the interesting discussion: 
E. J. Mahoney, American Ecclesiastical Review 79 (1928) 133; John A. Ryan, ibid. 79 
(1928) 408; John M. Cooper, ibid., p. 527; H. Davis, ibid. 81 (1929) 54. 

4 Whatever the impression occasionally made, Catholics have long insisted on the 
nonphysiological aspects of sexuality: the child is a new potential member of the Body of 
Christ; human love is a true end of marriage albeit secondary; it is gravely sinful forcibly 
to separate love from copula: cf., e.g., Pius XII’s condemnation of ATH: AAS 43 (1951) 
850. Cf. also the approaches taken by Josephus Fuchs, S.J., De castitate et ordine sexuali 
(Rome, 1959); Gérard Gilleman, S.J., The Primacy of Charity in Moral Theology, tt. 
William F. Ryan, S.J., and André Vachon, S.J., from 2nd French ed. (Westminster, Md., 
1959). 
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no doubt that, though stringent social conditions may work to the con- 
trary, yet it is mutual, sexually-based love that naturally draws man 
and woman together, and it is their desire and need for mutual, sexual 
complementation and companionship that is the dominant motivation 
for marriage, though the ordination to children is certainly present and 
taken for granted. Yet, on the other hand, the whole of human sexuality 
is biologically and otherwise meaningless save in terms of reproduction. 

One has in sexual relations the seeming contradiction of two anti- 
thetical loves: the love of another as an object of desire, as something 
one uses for one’s own gratification, and the love of another as a per- 
sonal subject to be reverenced and served for that other’s sake and 
own intrinsic value. Or still again, what are we to say of the double 
fact that, on the one hand, the whole of every human being is saturated 
on all levels, both conscious and unconscious, with the species-directed 
instincts of his sexuality, and, on the other hand, each human being is 
a person, of individual and incommunicable value, independent and 
transcendent of the species, not requiring sexual intercourse or pro- 
creation for his fulfilment? This last question, as the most funda- 
mental, we shall deal with first. We shall establish in greater detail the 
facts and the problem and then seek a solution through an analysis of 
the ultimate purpose subserved by human sexuality. 

Sex suffuses the whole human being. The cells of one’s body are 
stamped genetically, all male or all female. The body’s chemical con- 
stitution, height and weight, skeletal and muscular structuring, blood 
composition and heartbeat, biological age and metabolism, resistance 
to disease, recuperative powers, longevity, delicacy and perceptiveness 
of sensation—to say nothing of intensity of sexual drive and the more 
obviously sexual physical differences—are all deeply and characteris- 
tically affected by and linked to one’s sex. Not only the body, however; 
one’s whole psychology and not, as we have come to see, merely one’s 
consciousness is permeated by one’s manhood or womanhood: spon- 
taneous interests, natural aptitudes, degree of responsiveness, objectiv- 
ity and vigor of mind, regard for law, esteem for religion, even one’s 
prayer and personal relations with God are colored and modified by 
one’s sex."* Nor is the sexual nature of man restricted to time. Though 
marriage and sexual intercourse cease with death, yet, as we know from 


” These points are excellently elaborated in Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J., And God Made 
Man and Woman (Chicago, 1959) pp. 1-140. 
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the status of our Lord and our Lady, one’s distinctive sexuality is 
retained eternally. 

Yet, what is male in a man is, in all its manifold temporal aspects, 
ordered towards the adequate fathering of a family; what is female in 
woman is directed towards motherhood. But, since everything in a 
man is male and everything in a woman is female, all levels of a per- 
son’s being possess an ordination towards parenthood. 

It is nonetheless equally clear that the human person as such is not 
subordinated to parenthood or to any other created good whatsoever, 
however true it may be that one must make use of such goods in achiev- 
ing that fulfilment of the in-created law of his nature which will bring 
him into full harmony with God’s will for him."* The person transcends 
the species even as he transcends civil society. In one fundamental 
sense, species and society exist only for the good of the person. The per- 
son is incommunicable and unique; his value, therefore, is in some sense 
absolute and, certainly, irreplaceable. 

Moreover, just as one may argue that all in man is ordered towards 
parenthood, so one may, with equally firm and solid basis in fact, argue 
that all in man is ordered, for example, towards civil society. For 
man’s sexual activity is ordered to the maintenance of population, and 
ordered in such a way that it is to be restricted rather than used when 
the civic good so requires. His very life is submitted to hazard at the 
just will of the state in time of war. His economic abilities and activity, 
his knowledge of the sciences and of the arts, his virtues and spiritual 
development are all ordered towards making the civil society better. 
Similar arguments can be easily constructed to show how all levels of 
human existence are ordered to virtue or to economic prosperity or to 
the contemplation of truth, etc. 

The reason that such seemingly conflicting positions are all true in 
their own way is this: the person is at once sexual and social and vir- 
tuous and all the rest. But the person acts in virtue of his nature. 
Wherefore, the person is made perfect in so far as he freely wills all the 
proper, mutual interorientations of his nature. The person transcends 
the species only by rationally working for the good of the species, just 

8 We do not wish to enter here into the important but difficult question as to the role 


of sexual fulfilment had man not fallen; nor do we wish to state whether the absence of a 
strict need of such fulfilment is, in the present order, naturally knowable. 
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as he transcends the state not by rugged individualism but by laboring 
for the true good of civil society. But the good sought under each aspect 
must be the ultimate good of species, state, etc., or the unity with the 
good of the person disappears. It is only in terms of the ultimate good 
towards which human sexuality is directed that the mode in which 
sex is rightly to be used and the person’s transcendence of sex can be 
grasped. 

The ultimate end of human sexuality is not carnal pleasure or com- 
panionship or marriage or children or the family or civil society, though 
it includes and requires all of these; for none of these is perfective of the 
person as such. The ultimate purpose of human sexuality, as of all else, 
is to raise the person and, through him, other persons to the most pure 
and exalted possible love of God. In so far as this can be achieved with- 
out sexual activity, sexual activity is unnecessary for a person. 

But in the ordinary case, sexual activity is one of the most powerful 
aids available to lift one to such love of God.’ For sexual pleasure, 
even as pleasure, is in its fulness other-directed. The fulness of sexual 
activity leads not only to another but to love of that other and, through 
that other, to children. Thus, love is drawn first to one’s spouse, then 
to one’s children, and finally, through one’s family, to the whole of 
human society; a family tied up within itself and its friends is as truly 
stunted, though not as badly, as the couple so tied within their selfish 
mutuality as to wish no children. Each step in the over-all process of 
familial growth requires a further outgoing, a truer love, a more open 
moral attitude. Thus, the love of God, which urges on and motivates 
these steps or, if absent, is prepared for by them, is rendered more 
free of the obstacle and hindrance of self-centered loves. 

Consequently, a truly human sexual life can in no sense be a com- 
promise or balancing of two antithetical loves: love of the other as a 
thing and love of the other as a person. The first of these loves is, in 
its totality, sinful by virtue of its reduction of the dignity of a human 
person to the status of a mere means to another person’s wishes—the 
penultimate malice of all social sin. Sexual love, even in its beginnings, 


“Cf. August Brunner, A New Creation, tr. Ruth Mary Bethell (London, 1955) pp. 
66-67, 71-72, 81-84. In this and the references which follow, unless something else is 
indicated, the material cited will give a fuller and more highly developed treatment than 
that to which we are held by the purpose of the present article. 
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must somehow be already striving to desire the other’s good as a per- 
son. One enjoys sexual pleasure rightly only in the service of the other. 
The woman yields to the man for the sake of his physical satisfaction, 
to show him love, to open companionship to him, to bear him children, 
and to make him, far above man and husband, a father, to ground him 
in society, and so on. The man serves the woman by placing his gratifi- 
cation in subordination to hers, yielding to her his seed to make her 
fruitful, by reciprocating her love, cherishing and protecting her in her 
childbearing and nurturing, making her a more perfect person through 
motherhood, etc. 

It is clear, then, that the fact that mutual love is felt to be the most 
proper and natural reason and motive for marriage is a fact wholly in 
accord with the ends and purposes of sexual relations. It is clear, too, 
that though an ordination to children is always present in so far as 
children will contribute to the ultimate end of sex and marriage, yet 
they are not required even when they can be had—as in the case of the 
marriage of those who by common consent vow themselves to vir- 


ginity.'® 


This approach to three of our problems seems only to render the 


first-mentioned one the more intractable: How can all this lofty talk 
of flights of spiritual love for God and one’s partner and all mankind 


be reconciled with the brute fact that all sense pleasure is by its very } 


nature selfish—sexual pleasure most of all? 

The root of the solution is, of course, the fact that, unlike other sense 
pleasures, human sexual pleasure in its mature perfection requires a 
partner for its achievement, a partner who is a person, not a thing.” 
For coition, then, to be human at all, it must take place as an inter- 
personal act, each person recognizing and reverencing the person who 
is, at the very least, the source of his own pleasure. Coitus is, conse- 
quently, a communication between persons, nonmediated and direct. 
But it is more. It is a most intimate sensible language and natural sign 
and symbol of love.” 

A natural sign is something knowledge of which leads spontaneously 

16 Cf. Genicot, op. cit. 2, 492; Brunner, op. cit., pp. 85, 87-88. 

Cf. Cervantes, op. cit., p. 252. 

™ Tt seems almost absurd to offer a single reference for that to which the whole history 


of art and literature bears witness, but Fr. Cervantes’ last chapter provides a good outline 
around which to group one’s data. 
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and by its very fact to the knowledge of something else. A sensible sign 
of something immaterial is a symbol if it leads to the knowledge of its 
object by means of its own sensible likeness or analogy to that object. 
Both sign and symbol can become part of a language by being used by 
an intellectual being to communicate his thoughts and interior dis- 
positions. 

Some of the naturally symbolic aspects of coition appear at once 
when one considers how a description of the act of intercourse is at the 
same time a description of deep and mysterious personal relationships. 
In coition the woman gives and surrenders herself to the man by com- 
plete openness, receptiveness, submission, and a full unfolding of her- 
self to this sole partner. The man, on his part, gives himself to the 
woman through his entrancement with her, his finding of his satisfac- 
tion in her alone, his yearning to protect this soft helplessness, his 
penetration and permeation of her with his very substance, his focusing 
of all his attention and activity, dominance and responsibility exclu- 
sively upon this one woman. Coitus is, then, an external union of man 
and woman in symbolism of their internal union and pleasure in one 
another. 

Moreover, coitus is the physiological act of procreation. It is the 
condition for fusion of the male principle with the female. It prepares 
for the becoming of two in one flesh—the flesh of their common child 
into which the substance of each has merged and about which all their 
future activity centers. The yielding of one’s body to another is, thus, 
the natural symbol of willingness to become father or mother, of yearn- 
ing to make one’s partner mother or father, of the love which desires 
that exalted physical, mental, and spiritual maturity for one’s partner 
which comes only from parenthood. Only through their children does 
the woman gain the peculiar richness and warmth and fulness of moth- 
ethood; the man, the deep responsibility, sobriety, long patience, and 
quiet nobility of fatherhood. Coition is not merely the condition for 
but the symbol of the creative act of God; it reflects, by intention, not 
only His creativity but the love of His eternal providence over each 
being He has created. 

But the gift of self, the becoming two in one flesh, can never be total, 
for no created person is wholly accessible to any other; and true love 
for another person is essentially conditioned upon reverence for that 
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in the other which remains solely his and God’s. Neither party can give 
all that he is to any created being; and, conversely, any attempt to 
grasp the totality of another person is to seek to possess him as an 
object—one ceases to give to that other and seeks rather one’s own 
profit.'* But this radical incommunicability of persons is also stated in 
the very physical limitations of coitus—the two bodies can never 
wholly interpenetrate and be dissolved one into the other; and any 
attempt to pass this limit turns incompleteness into agony.” 

Further still, in even the most intimate of created relationships 
there still remains the existential loneliness and the nonabsoluteness 
of the human person who is the recipient of one’s love. The deeper the 
love, the more clearly does it call out for an absolute transcendence of 
itself and its beloved, a transcendence achieved in part in children, in 
part, with and through them, in civil society, yet never fully achieved 
save in the transcendence of God, who is Love.*° And this call for tran- 
scendence of all created love is also symbolized in coition by its being a 
mere condition for conception, in its inability to effect offspring save 
by His intervention. For coition is procreation; God alone creates. 


This symbolism of sexual intercourse is, as mentioned, immediate 


and natural. It speaks all that it has to say—the dedication of one’s 
self to the perfecting, as person, of another—whatever its speakers may 
wish or intend. As natural to them, it is not within their power to 
change. To the extent, it is true, that the concept of the person is lack- 
ing in a culture, the higher tones in the sexual relationship will be 
muted and inaudible; but the act itself continues to speak its message, 
even though unheard. When the day arrives for a culture to come to 
the understanding of revelation and the human person, the true nature 
of the act of coition is gradually recognized as something long heard 
but not attended to. 

But sexual activity is not merely symbolic; it is a language. Not only 
is there the objective order of symbol; there is the intentional one of 
those who activate the symbolism. Rational beings are called upon s0 
to will, in accord with their nature, as to become more fully themselves. 


8 Cf. Brunner, op. cit., pp. 93-95. 

19 Consider in this regard John Milton, Paradise Lost 8, 622-29; cf. also Brunner, op. 
cit., pp. 99-100. 

2 Cf. Gabriel Madinier, “Spiritualité et biologie dans le mariage,” in Limitation & 
naissances et conscience chrétienne (Paris, 1950) pp. 199-201. 
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In the case of sexuality, their obligation is to will the meaning of their 
actions in so far as they can grasp it. They must rise ever higher spir- 
itually so that they can speak ever more sincerely and perfectly the 
full word of mutual love. 

Long before one can in fact utter this word in its total richness, how- 
ever, one can freely choose and will so to utter it and consent in ad- 
vance totally to its full meaning. Such a free and deliberate consent to 
this integral, but as yet unrealized, meaning of coitus is marriage. 

The bond and covenant of marriage is indissoluble; for if the whole 
person has been given, what ground is left for taking back? Marriage 
is, in its perfection, monogamous; for though one man can give him- 
self to many women, his gift being through multiplicable substance 
and activity, yet his gift cannot be perfect towards many. He is unable 
to order his loves for each wife through and in one another as he does 
his loves for God, his wife, his children, his fellow men. Thus, matri- 
mony establishes by solemn vow a permanent state of union between 
two persons which issues gradually and through effort in the full life 
of the family. 

In short, this covenant of marriage is a mutual pledge and promise 
to offer continually to the other all those actions of body and attitudes 
of heart and mind by which the various significations and fruits of coi- 
tion are achieved." It confers on each partner, in consequence, the 
right to these same actions and attitudes from the other. Since the 
total signification and fruit of coition can be summarized as familial 
love, the marital bond is the mutual right and duty to do with love all 
that pertains to the founding, raising, and progress of the family. 

The “goods of marriage” are achieved, then, in their completeness, 
only to the extent that the partners fully intend and mean in every 
act, especially of coition, all the love and particular gift of self which 
that act objectively means and says. Since in man’s fallen condition 
the tendencies to self-love—to the reduction of other persons to the 
rank of means to one’s own ends, to make persons things—are deep and 
strong, and since these tendencies show themselves with peculiar vio- 
lence where sexual pleasure is in question, then the permanent commit- 
ment to the total eradication of self-love, which is the marriage con- 


"Cf. John C. Ford, S.J., “Marriage: Its Meaning and Purposes,” THEOLOGICAL 
Stupres 3 (1942) 333-74, esp. 349-64. 
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tract, is a commitment to a lifelong asceticism and disciplining of one- 
self, not only in mind and affection but also in body.” 

Marriage provides, indeed, the proper and holy context for the easing 
of sexual concupiscence, but it would be a most grave error to regard 
marriage as making licit unrestrained sexual activity.** On the contrary, 
of its very nature, marriage requires an ever-greater human control of 
coition and all that accompanies it, an ever-greater awareness of who 
one’s partner is and what one is seeking to say ever more perfectly to 
him or her by the word of love which is coitus. Indeed, this ever-deep- 
ening spiritualization of sexual relations—and all others—between 
husband and wife may progress to the point where even at the mo- 
ment of mutual orgasm both are elevated in prayer, rejoicing in God for 
the gift of union He gives them, with each other and Himself. Thus, 
from the very beginning of married life, the twofold effort towards 
self-control and towards the awareness of God’s creative presence dur- 
ing intercourse must regulate the actions of the young couple. It is this 
which is so beautifully expressed in the account of young Tobias’ wed- 
ding night: “Sara, arise and let us pray to God today and tomorrow and 
the next day, because for these three nights we are joined to God; and 
when the third night is over, we will be in our own wedlock. For we are 
the children of saints, and we must not be joined together like hea- 
thens that know not God.’ Thus, in truth, coition is the ‘marital 
act,” the symbol of the marital state in its fulness. 

All that we have said thus far has rested at the level of man’s nature. 
But God has re-created man into a new order, giving him a share by 
similitude in His own inner, tripersonal life. Thus, man is given a su- 
perior nature with its own new and exalted tendencies, exigencies, and 
strivings towards a new and higher goal of fulfilment, in the Spirit, 
through the Son, to the Father, in the ultimate glory of the direct 
vision of the Godhead. The Scriptures show us that all levels of sexual 
love and activity have been reordained towards a still loftier spiritual 
end than that natural to them: the upbuilding of the Body of Christ. 
The conjugal love symbolized by coition is now itself the symbol of the 
love between Christ and His Church, of the nuptials of the Lamb.” 

® Cf. de Lestapis, op. cit., pp. 191-93, 199-218. 


3 (Cf. Pius XII, AAS 43 (1951) 851-53. % Tob 6:22; 8:4-10 
26 Cf. Eph 5:23-32; Ap 19:7,9; 21:2,9-10; Mt 9:15; 22:2-12; Jn 3:29. 
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And transcending all created orders of love, the mysterious and eter- 
nally fruitful mutual love of the three Persons is now known as the 
ultimate reality reflected by conjugal union.** 

One final point, however, remains to be considered: Has not this dis- 
cussion implicitly rejected the traditional thought of the Church, who 
continues the Old Testament tradition which insists that the primary 
end of marriage is not mutual love and personal self-giving but rather 
the procreation and raising to adulthood of offspring? Has there not 
been a sleight of hand replacing this primary end by the secondary 
ends? The answer is no. The discussion of this point can serve as a 
summary of this section. 

Although the terms “primary end” and “secondary end” of marriage 
are in standard use today, their sense is perhaps best revealed by going 
back to the lucid terminology used by St. Thomas. Thomas distin- 
guishes sharply between the more, or less, essential ends of marriage 
(i.e., those pertaining to what is constitutive of marriage) and its 
more, or less, excellent ends.” The drive from the twofold sexuality of 
human nature, through copula, to the child leads to the most essential 
end, the new human adult. Were there no such sexual process, there 
would be no question of the special type of human love institutionalized 
in marriage. 

Nonetheless, this physiological end is the least excellent of all the 
ends of marriage and therefore least ultimate. The far loftier ends of sex 
and marriage presuppose the lower sexual ordination but elevate it and 
transmute it by reason of their superiority. It is of some interest to note 
that in the Church’s Ritwale, in all the beautiful marriage ceremony, 
there is only one brief reference, in the final prayer after the marriage 
itself is over, to the procreation of children.2® The nuptial Mass con- 
tains several references to children, but they receive little emphasis; 
here also it is the mutual love and total companionship which gain all 
the stress.?* In fine, then, the most essential but least excellent end of 
marriage is called “the primary end” because it is the natural goal of 


* Cf. de Lestapis, op. cit., pp. 163-68. 

™ Cf. Sum. theol., Suppl., q. 49, a. 3; q. 65, a. 1. 

** Cf. Rituale Romanum, ed. 1925: Ritus celebrandi matrimonii sacramentum; Priest’s 
Ritual, ed. Benziger (New York, 1949) pp. 247, 261. 

* Cf. Missale Romanum: Missa votiva pro sponso et sponsa. 
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the process constituting conjugal relations; it is that which first must 
be, but only so that it may be transmuted.*° 


THE EVIL OF CONTRACEPTION 


At the beginning of our discussion we called attention to the fact 
that the laws of human psychology form an essential part of the 
natural law. This fact we then used to look more closely into the 
natural law in so far as it governs man’s sexual behavior. Special atten- 
tion has been focused on the general moral principles which flow from 
the symbolic nature of coition. We now apply these principles to show 
the moral evil, i.e., sinfulness, of contraception. We have already dis- 
cussed the objective aspect of sin, its being a willed violation of a na- 
ture, a transgression of the existential law of God. Subjectively, how- 
ever, sin is essentially pride. And pride is the assent to falsehood— 
not precisely to the telling of a lie, but to the content of the lie—a 
deliberate unconforming of the person with reality. This is the proto- 
sin, the prevarication of Adam: to assent to the lie that man is his own 
master, that man bears dominion over himself, that man may subject 
his person and his nature to ends (or idols) of his own fashioning 
rather than to those ordained by God’s creative act. 

But Satan is the unclean spirit as well as the essential liar and falsi- 
fier from the beginning. The uncleanness springs from the falsehood. 
The whole of sexual morality can be summed up in the phrase: one may 
not lie against or falsify the truth of the natural word of love. Thus, 
concretely, a man pledges by coition the gift of himself to the beloved; 
but if he is already another’s, he lies and is an adulterer. If circum- 
stances are such that he cannot give the fulness of commitment to his 
partner, he lies and is a fornicator. Perversions are yet worse. Not only 
do they represent a lie, the heart being kept from agreement with the 
symbol, but they falsify the symbol itself. They are a mock symbol of 
the pure beauty of interpersonal love; but they are a true symbol of 
something monstrous. 

What better symbol could there be of isolation of one’s person from 
reality, of self-willed and self-pitying loneliness, of the bleak sterility 
of self, loved in itself, than masturbation? Sodomy is a genuine symbol 

* Cf. Bernard J. F. Lonergan, S.J., “‘Finality, Love, Marriage,’’ THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
4 (1943) 477-510. 
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on 


of sentimental shallowness of character, of perpetual juvenility and 
adolescent ambivalence, as well as of radical contempt for one’s own 
sex and for all sex. And so on into the depths. Yet these puerile mon- 
strosities are called love and passed off as such, adding to the basic 
lie of impurity the consent to the known unreal, the fraudulence of 
shoddy forgery. 

It is to this company of perversions that contraceptive intercourse 
belongs. The woman who uses a diaphragm has closed herself to her 
husband. She has accepted his affection but not his substance.*! She 
permits him entrance but does not suffer him to be master. So, also, by 
any form of sterilization a woman deprives her husband’s seed of its 
power over her body. She accepts his headship only in so far as she can 
subject it to her own will. The sign and symbol of wifely submission, of 
patriarchal authority, is made over covertly to serve the purposes of a 
weakly uxorious male and a domineeringly feminist wife. 

Sometimes the man will use a condom for the same reasons; some- 
times for more characteristically masculine reasons of selfishness. In 
either event he no longer dominates his wife as person, he does not 
permit his activity to penetrate her; he takes no responsibility for her. 
Her helplessness is deceptive—if she is not armored, he is without 
efficacy. He worships her with his body—but not enough to share 
with her his substance. 

Thus, such mates perform what appears to be the act of love but is 
only a sham; they lie to one another in their bodies as in their hearts. 
They take that which says perfect union and corrupt it till it can 
express only mutual pleasure. They abuse the symbol of the gift of 
one’s self to another till it betokens precisely the withholding of this 
gift. 

Such people will say: “You are wrong. It is just the fact of our 
mutual love that leads us to contraception. We are not seeking irre- 
sponsible pleasure. We use contraceptives only in those circumstances 
in which even the Catholic Church permits or even advises her mem- 
bers to refrain from further procreation. Indeed, your strictures on 
contraceptives might with better effect be applied to the unnatural 
practice of rhythm.” 

That those who use contraceptives to control the size of their families 


Cf. de Lestapis, op. cit., p. 183. 
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often do so under the impulse of mutual love is no more to be doubted 
than that homosexuals act under such an impulsion—and these two 
loves are similarly, though not equally, shallow. Lying at the root of 
each is the assumption that the unique mode of expression of true 
love is sexual. All love is reduced to sexual love, in consequence, or 
subordinated to it in value. 

Love that is profound, however, does not deliberately frustrate its 
most nearly adequate mode of expression. Thus, a man who truly 
loves his wife would die rather than be once unfaithful, rather than 
retract his gift to her for even a short hour to give it to another. His 
gift was to be integral; even one such retraction would spoil that 
integrity and deprive him of an unspotted gift to give his wife. The 
man who thinks little of this shows only how little he knows of the 
depth of love. 

So with contraception. Even one act is a consenting to the building 
of a barrier to their most intimate communication. In one single act 
the integrity of their mutual word of affection is sacrificed to their 
pleasure; for if they were willing to sacrifice their pleasure, the word 
could be left intact and pure for the day when it might again be 
uttered. That first contraceptive act declares that, much as one loves 
the other, one does not love enough to forgo the pleasure of intercourse 
so that he or she might reserve for the other the most fitting expression 
of that love. For these lovers, much less than the best is quite good 
enough for their beloved. That they do not regret such a loss is scarcely 
proof of the greatness of their conjugal love.* 

Before we consider the morality of the use of “the unnatural prac- 
tice of rhythm,” it will be well to finish the indictment of contracep- 
tive methods, so that we may compare the two approaches under all 
aspects. 

What has been said thus far has been chiefly concerned with the 
effect of contraception on the personal donation of husband and wife. 
But, we recall, coitus proclaims not a closed love-of-two but an open 
love, transcending the two to find its fulfilment, by the reception of 


® Characteristic as such insensitivity to the true demands of love is of those using con- 
traceptives, even so, one can only marvel that a man should be willing to have a doctor 
probing into the secret chambers of his wife to fit her with a diaphragm or cap, when by 
the man’s own self-sacrifice such profanation could be avoided. Cf. also ibid., p. 190, n. 1. 
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God’s creative act, in children. The word of coition speaks not children 
but the openness of both husband and wife to the creative activity of 
God. It is a religious act, a submitting of human choices and desires 
to God. 

But contraceptives destroy this ordination towards procreation. 
The couple using contraceptives offer each other an ersatz symbol of 
procreative love. Their act does not bespeak the desire for the other’s 
fulness of parenthood; it symbolizes a flat rejection of God’s inter- 
vention. They are two alone at this moment and refuse to transcend 
themselves; their pleasure in each other is corrupted at its core. 

Sigmund Freud was no friend of Christian morality and in his 
earlier days, at least, he strongly favored contraception;** yet twenty 
years later he regarded the psychological essence of perversion as just 
this severance of the act from its intrinsic relation to procreation: 


It is a characteristic common to all the perversions that in them reproduction as 
an aim is put aside. This is actually the criterion by which we judge whether a 
sexual activity is perverse—if it departs from reproduction in its aims and pur- 
sues the attainment of gratification independently. You will understand therefore 
that the gulf and turning-point in the development of the sexual life lies at the 
point of its subordination to the purposes of reproduction. Everything that occurs 
before this conversion takes place, and everything which refuses to conform to it 
and serves the pursuit of gratification alone, is called by the unhonoured title of 
‘perversion’ and as such is despised.* 


In the light which Freud himself and those who have followed him 
have thrown on the permeation of the whole person by sexuality, it is 
hardly surprising that such a rending of sexuality by contraception 
tears apart the deep roots of the human personality. 

More profoundly, those who use contraceptives have consented to 
the old lie that they are masters of themselves. Man’s reason is meant 
to show him what God has made him to be, so that he may become 
what God has meant him to be. Reason is not a new God, a private 
household deity which creates man a new creature of what sort it 
pleases. It has, it is true, the physical power to do so, but it does so 
only at the price of the destruction of man. 

® Cf. Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers, ed. James Strachey (London, 1924) 1, 237-39. 


* Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, tr. Joan Riviere (Garden 
City, N.Y., 1935) p. 277. 
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A wholly different viewpoint can be gained of the intrinsic malice 
of contraception if we consider it not as a violation of the natural 
symbol of conjugal love but as a violation of the sacramentally elevated 
and supernatural symbol of the union between Christ and His bride, 
the Church. Christ’s generative activity upon the Church is not, with 
respect to every member, absolutely continuous. He gives grace freely; 
and He conditions it upon human co-operation, whether in the recep- 
tion of the sacraments or in good works. But when He gives His grace, 
it is not inoperative or sterile; deliberately to reject His grace and to 
deprive it of all possibility of its fertilizing one’s soul is not a trivial 
matter. 

Thus, there are those who at Christmas or Easter are moved by 
longing for the joy and peace and warmth of soul they recall from 
happier years; and under the impulse of this sentimentality and pseudo 
love for “the good and gentle Jesus” they deliberately receive Him 
in Communion into souls dead in mortal sin. There are also those who 
render His grace sterile by going to confession and positively blocking 
the efficacy of absolution in their souls by wilfully holding back one 
of their mortal sins. Spiritual contraception is a sacrilege; its symbol, 
physical contraception, though not itself sacrilegious, partakes of the 
same malice. 

Contraceptive intercourse is also a repudiation of the graces of 
sacramental marriage or is, at least, a disbelief in their efficacy. God, 
through His Church, both denounces contraception and proffers the 
graces to regulate the size of one’s family by continence. Disbelief 
in the one truth implies disbelief in the other. 

What can be said of the morality of periodic continence or rhythm? 
How can one maintain what we have said about the symbolic nature 
of coition and yet state that the coitus of a couple who know with 
certainty that conception is impossible, who want it to be impossible, 
and who would not have intercourse if it were not impossible, is 
symbolically valid?* 

The morality of coition, in the case of those making use of rhythm, 
may not properly be disjoined from the fact of continence. Continence 
is, especially for the husband, a real hardship, a painful discipline. 


38 We are stating the problem in strong theoretical form, not implying anything as te 
practical chances of success in the use of rhythm. 
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Thus, continence itself is a symbol of sorrow that children are not to 
issue from subsequent marital union; it is a sign of regret for the 
necessities imposing its practice. It proclaims, consequently, the effects 
of original sin—in this sense paralleling the religious vows—and stands 
for the submission of man to God in penitence and reparation. 

In this fallen order, continence itself, rightly entered into, can be a 
more tender and full expression of marital love than coitus; for the 
husband undertakes it for the love of his wife or of his children or of 
the child yet to be. It is an act of sacrifice of self for others’ good. Thus, 
it can render succeeding coitus more deeply expressive by giving it 
more to say of sacrificial and other-directed love. 

Moreover, periodic continence is by its nature apt to lead more 
rapidly to the fulness of marital chastity, that progressive purifica- 
tion of sexuality of all selfish elements and its unending spiritualiza- 
tion.** Thus, again, coition becomes richer in meaning, not poorer. 
It is quite true that such continence, to be effective, must be vastly 
more than the mere repression or holding in leash of violent appetites, 
only to turn them loose without restraint when the sterile period 
arrives. It requires a deep and abiding asceticism, as much in the 
sterile period as in the fertile, albeit differently in each. The mind 
and imagination must be controlled, the eyes held in check, penance 
practiced, interest in prayer and spiritual things cultivated, energies 
diverted, the sacraments frequented. Yet some such efforts must enter 
into every Christian marriage if the couple is to arrive at a purely 
selfless sexual life. 

Returning to the question raised about a possible denaturing of the 
symbolism of coition by the intent of the husband and wife, we may 
note first that the act retains objectively its full value. If there is some 
moral evil inherent in rhythm, it is not a perversion of the symbol but 
a lie against it, analogous to fornication. Now, do the couple who 
properly practice rhythm have a mind and heart opposed to what their 
act says? If, indeed, they positively exclude the ordination to children 
from their moral activity by selfishness, even without alteration of 
the physical act, turning what is meant to be always open to the child 

* Lest there be any misunderstanding, by such “spiritualization” we do not mean less 


frequent intercourse, but the performance of intercourse in a more spiritual manner, 
whether coitus be rare or very frequent. 
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and to God into a closed love-for-two, then they sin. But if they use 
rhythm selflessly—as its very nature leads them to try to do—their 
psychological state remains open to God’s creative activity, the more 
evidently because they could close themselves securely by contra- 
ceptives. They know the child cannot result from their sterile union; 
but they also know, in virtue of the persevering openness of their 
moral attitude, that conception might very well follow if they neglect 
continence. 

More basically, however, coition does not say the creation of the 
child but its procreation. Coition places one of the necessary conditions 
for conception, i.e., impregnation, but does not effect conception or 
guarantee it. It does say a desire on the part of both for children, a 
rational and human desire, based on the good of the child-to-be and 
of one’s partner. But it is this very desire that leads, by supposition, 
to the practice of rhythm. Unperverted coition says conjugal love, a 
love which finds fulfilment only in a familial relationship. But this 
natural familial relation is general and somewhat indeterminate, not 
specified naturally to any given number or spacing of children. The 
couple’s mind and heart can be fully conformed to what their act of 
coition says at the same time that they specify this indeterminacy by 
their intention to avoid conception here and now. 

In summary, then, each single act of coition is a natural sign of the 
full, mutual, procreative love of the two partners. Coition is the 
symbol of natural marriage and of supernatural, which latter is, in 
turn, the symbol of Christ’s union with His Church. Contraception 
is evil because it falsifies this sign. Contraception is wrong because it is 
a fictitious symbol of love, a substitution of what, in truth, sym- 
bolizes monstrous selfishness for what symbolizes utter self-giving. 
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THE DALMATIAN APOSTATE 


JOSEPH CREHAN, S.J. 
Farm Street Church, London 


Marc’Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalato in Dalmatia, then 
later Dean of Windsor and Master of the Savoy in London, and finally 
a prisoner of the Inquisition at Rome: the personage is striking enough, 
but what is even more important about him is that he has contributed 
more to the theological outlook of modern Anglicanism than anyone 
else, Cranmer not excepted. His writings and his doings are so little 
attended to that it may not be unprofitable to give them some consid- 
eration here. 

Godfrey Goodman, who became the Anglican Bishop of Gloucester 
in 1625 (when one of his consecrators was a bishop whom Spalato had 
consecrated), wrote of him in his Court of King James thus: 


Spalato’s was a poor archbishopric in the Venetian’s dominion, and when Paulus 
Quintus fell out with the Venetians, then did the churchmen on both sides stir in 
the business, and Spalato, being an ambitious man and never able to get any prefer- 
ment in the Church, did adhere to the State; and great undertakings were on both 
sides. It pleased God that by the means of the French king [Henry IV] the Church 
and the State were reconciled. Then, as it is with great trees falling upon one 
another, they do themselves little hurt, but the bushes and shrubs which are be- 
tween both are beaten down and shivered to pieces, sonow, Church and State being 
reconciled, it must fall heavily upon those who were active on both sides and did 
nourish the difference. Here Spalato durst not return to his own... and, being a 
man of extraordinary parts for his learning... he began to write books of the 
abuses in the papacy, and living in the serenissima republica Venetorum, he would 
likewise make a commonwealth in the Church. ... Having composed some great 
volumes, he himself brought them to our English ambassador in Venice, and there 
began to acquaint him that he had lived long in the Roman Church, that he did 
see there were many abuses and corruptions crept into that Church, that he . . . did 
desire to live in a church reformed, and of all other churches he commended most 
the church of England... and if my Lord Ambassador could but procure an ex- 
change, he would be very glad to live and die a member of the church of England 
and would pray daily for His Lordship. 


1The Court of King James was written by Goodman as a reply to the many stories 
about James which were being circulated (1640-50) to the disadvantage of the royal 
cause. He could not think of having it printed then, but it circulated privately on a wide 
scale. It was printed in 1839. The passage about Spalato occurs on p. 336 of Vol. 1. 
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The ambassador reported on this to King James, who was then mak- 
ing heavy weather of his controversies with Bellarmine and Suarez 
(for the date was 1614-16), and the King consulted with his Archbishop 
of Canterbury (George Abbot). The invitation was sent; the journey 
was planned (through Protestant countries as far as possible) and 
Spalato set out in the company of the chaplain to the ambassador, who 
would no doubt impart some spiritual consolation to the fugitive, but 
who seems to have been busy making an English version of the broad- 
side which Spalato had written and which appeared forthwith, giving 
A Manifestation of the Motives Whereupon the Most Reverend Father 
Marcus Antonius de Dominis...Took His Departure Thence |from 
Venice]. He made the claim that “‘no man cast forth any bait to allure 
me; I took no man’s counsel. . . . Nor let any man surmise that I drew 
my strength from such books as are framed against the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome.” This was a shock for his expectant new friends, and 
there was more to come. “I have always had an inborn desire (which 
ever since my admittance to the clergy I have cherished) to see all the 
parts of Christendom consenting and united together.” This was 
hardly the tidings they were waiting for. 

Spalato’s life story, as he put it down in the tract, was simple. He 
had been “brought up in the study of divinity, and that most-what 
among the Jesuits.”” He had taught humanities at Verona, mathematics 
at Padua, logic and philosophy at Brescia after his ordination, and 
then he was “plucked from the Jesuits by advancement to a bishop- 
ric.” It was the corruption of the Court of Rome and encroachment 
on his metropolitan rights that made him move. He still held the an- 
cient Catholic faith and was going where the “true Catholic religion 
holdeth up her head and taketh free breath.” How like it all is to some 
of the modern High Church propaganda. George Abbot must have 
been somewhat dismayed at what the post brought him. Had he been 
able to check the details of the story, he would have found that Spalato 
had been a Jesuit from 1579 to 1596 and was made bishop only in 1600; 
the four-year gap between his departing from the Jesuits and being 
lawfully made bishop hardly answered to his account of “being plucked 
from them by advancement to a bishopric.” 

Five days after he landed in England (on December 16, 1616) he 
was received by James I. He was made Dean of Windsor Master of the 
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Savoy, and rector of the parish of West Ilsley, a nice bit of plurality, 
but somewhat delayed, for this was all conferred on him on March 7, 
1618, though he was not installed as dean at Windsor until May 18, 
1618. Certainly there was some delay in preparing the fatted calf. 
The Anglican bishops seem to have been somewhat chary of accepting 
Spalato’s vision of the united and reformed Church. He asked one of 
them: “Do you think that the Pope and Cardinals are devils, that they 
cannot be converted?” The bishop (Morton) replied: “No, neither do 
I think that you are God, to be able to convert them.” 

The book De republica ecclesiastica was designed to have ten parts 
(libri), but, of these, two (8 and 10) were never written or printed. The 
first six libri came out at Heidelberg and at London soon after his 
flight. Bill, the London printer, divided the work into two volumes and 
made two handsome folios. The rest of the work (Books 7 and 9) did 
not appear till 1658, and then from a printer in Frankfurt.? The preface 
to this third volume tells how the missing books had been held back 
“certo ac bono auctoris consilio, donec ultima eis manus imposita 
fuerit.”” As Spalato was then long since dead, it must be that the 
printer was following blindly the instructions written for him or for his 
firm so many years before, unless the whole assertion is a printer’s lie 
to excuse the publication of a truncated work, The missing books 
would have contained the answers to many of the difficulties left over 
by Spalato in his exposition of his ecclesiastical commonwealth. Thus 
in 7, 3, 4 he asserts that councils have authority in matters of ritual 
and discipline, but none in matters of faith, save in so far as they draw 
out the meaning of Scripture and of the apostolic interpretation of 
Scripture, and says this will be proved in Book 8. He thus left to his 
Anglican followers a gap to bridge when they undertook to defend 
(with Spalato’s help) the sufficiency of Scripture as a source of doc- 
trine. Similarly, when treating of papal authority (4, 9), he postponed 
explaining (away) the important Council of Sardica until he came to 
Book 8. This again caused some difficulty to later Anglican apologists 
such as Jurieu, who tried to deny the evidence. 

* German authorities speak of a printing of the third volume at Hanover in 1622 (e.g., 
Herzog-Hauck, in the Realenzyklopidie, s.v. Dominis), but this printing seems unknown 
in England, and the Frankfurt print of 1658 does not refer to it. Spalato himself com- 


plained after his return to Rome that the Archbishop of Canterbury had impounded his 
MSS, just as King James had seized all his correspondence. 
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Spalato promised in his first Manifesto that he would sketch an ec- 
clesiastical polity, “not a monarchy, but an aristocracy, not without 
some spice also of a democracy.” This promise won for the bigger 
work the distinction of being put on the Index even before it had been 
published; for the Decree of November 12, 1616 proscribed the work 
“sive iam impressum sive imprimendum,” and the Heidelberg print 
was dated October 23, 1616. His aristocracy is an episcopal one, but 
not entirely so; for, in speaking of councils (7, 3, 29), he says that 
bishops are called to a council not because of their orders but because 
of their learning and skill in sacred matters. For this view he appeals 
to the men of the Council of Bale, where membership was settled by in- 
corporation and not by rank in the Church. Here, as in some other 
points, Spalato revives conciliar theories which had long been dormant. 

On Scripture and tradition his theory was very subtle. It was taken 
over by Laud and also by the Gallican Henry Holden, who is otherwise 
known to fame as the author of the theory of obiter dicta. Spalato says 
that it is an article of faith that all parts of Scripture which contain 
revealed truths are of divine authorship, but that this or that book is 
part of Scripture is really a matter of human testimony. Concerning 
the parts of the Bible which do not contain revelation but simply nar- 
rate facts of history (even such facts as this, that Christ claimed to be 
the Son of God), he says that these also depend on human tradition, 
but that it is a certain tradition. He makes great play with the term 
“authentic narrative,” but does not make it clear whether he means 
that a Gospel narrative is authentic because it comes from Matthew or 
John, or authentic because it is a true and adequate account of what 
happened. Later on in the work (7, 1, 36) he brings in a distinction of 
actu exercito and actu signato, claiming that it is enough if the Church 
make a book canonical Scripture actu exercito (presumably by using it 
for Scripture) without proclaiming the proposition that this book isa 
part of Scripture. He would therefore deny that one could ever have 
divine faith about the canon of Scripture. Laud took up a similar posi- 
tion in his debate with Fr. Percy (or Fisher), S.J., for he said “that the 
bookes of Scripture are Principles to be supposed and needed not to 
be proved.” This is rather like Spalato with his actu exercito: the Scrip- 
tures are used but not reflected upon. Fr. Fisher replied: 


This answere was not good; and no other answere could be made but by admit- 
ting some Word of God unwritten, to assure us of this point. Like as sciences, which 
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suppose a principle proved in a higher science, cannot have certainty of that prin- 
ciple, but either by having seene that principle evidently proved by other principles 
borrowed of that higher science, or by giving credit to some who have seene, or 
have by succession received it from others that have seene it evidently so proved: 
so faith cannot have certainty of her first principles but either by seeing proof from 
the knowledge of the Blessed (which ordinarily no man now seeth) or by giving 
credit immediately to some who have seene, as to Christ who cleerly saw, or to the 
Apostles to whom cleere revelation (I say cleere in attestante) was made, or by giv- 
ing credit to others who by succession have had it from the first seers. . . . Neither 
can either science or faith be divine and infallible unless the authority of that suc- 
cession be at least in some sort divine and infallible.* 


One can see that Spalato had not passed through England in vain, if he 
thus supplied ideas to such a protagonist as Laud. 

On the papacy Spalato writes with some show of moderation, but in 
substance he is no better than an Anglican. He admits that the pope 
has the privileges of a patriarch and that this allows him to correct 
metropolitans (4, 9), but these privileges are not iure divino. He will 
even allow that the pope has a general superintendence of the Church 
in regard to the other patriarchs, but immediately takes away this 
concession with the claim that every bishop has just as much: “(Omnes 
episcopi ... ecclesiae universalis in solidum operarii sumus.’* The 
pope has by custom, though not by right, this pre-eminence and 
superintendence; for Rome was the imperial city, the abode of two 
apostles, and the mother of many churches. Spalato’s position is very 
much that of the High Church Anglicans at the Malines Conference. 
The proofs he offers from patristic writings for his idea of corporate 
episcopal superintendence are not striking. He has a sentence from 
one of the sermons of Gregory of Nazianzus, where the orator praises 
Cyprian to the Antiochenes and speaks of his care for them. Unfor- 


* Laud’s position is set out in his Relation of a Conference with Mr. Fisher the Jesuit in 
Vol. 2 of his collected works (1849) pp. 91-93. Fr. Percy’s reply may be found in True 
Relations of Sunday Conferences Had between Certaine Protestant Doctours and a Jesuite 
Called M. Fisher, by A. C. (1626) p. 51. 

‘Though he does not cite it, Spalato is thinking here of the Cyprianic maxim, “Epis- 
copatus unus est, cuius a singulis in solidum pars tenetur.” He probably took episcopatus 
to mean “the body of bishops,” whereas it must mean, as Fr. Bévenot and Prof. de Zu- 
lueta have recently shown (in Journal of Theological Studies 6 [1955] 244-48), “the epis- 
copal authority.” I may add that for Cyprian umus often means “unique” rather than 
“united.” So here, he means that episcopal authority is a unique thing and, though locally 
divided to each bishop, he has it in totality (for that place) and not partially. Thus Cy- 
prian is saying the opposite to what Spalato wanted him to say. 
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tunately for the argument, this turns out to be the legendary Cyprian, 
the associate of Justina, and not the Bishop of Carthage. Another ser- 
mon of Gregory praises Athanasius as having a “praefectura’’® of the 
whole world, but with the many journeys of Athanasius this could 
have been said without any idea of his office extending so far. Then 
comes a tag from Cyprian’s letters, and one from Basil (Ep. 69) asking 
Athanasius to have a care of Antioch.* Basil’s request was made at an 
abnormal time, when Arianism was dislocating for the time being the 
ordinary machinery of the Church. Cyprian’s words in his letter to 
Pope Stephen (Zp. 68) about the collective responsibility of the epis- 
copate if one of their number falls into heresy have to be taken in con- 
junction with the conclusion of the same letter, when Cyprian shows 
so clearly that he and his fellow bishops wait for a lead from Stephen 
in the matter of the heretic bishop at Arles, just as in the Roman as- 
sembly known as the comitia centuriata the other groups awaited the 
lead of the centuria praerogativa. 

Spalato had a neat turn of phrase. When he first arrived in England, 
he said that he felt like the Queen of Sheba (“one-half of its splendour 
was not told to me”) as he was being shown round Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but as the expected preferment was long in coming, he had to 
compare himself to the man at the pool of Probatica (Jn 5) who had no 
one tc put him in when the waters stirred. The Anglicans used him as 
coconsecrator for one episcopal consecration (December 14, 1617) when 
he laid hands on George Mountaine (or Montaigne) of Lincoln and 
Nicholas Fenton of Bristol. One of these was the consecrator of Laud 
ia 1621, and it would be a pretty problem in canon law to sort out the 
fractional validity of some Anglican ordinations at that time (though 
it could not add up to very much), and the use of the older uncorrected 
Ordinal (prior to 1662) sets up a presumption of invalidity even in 
these acts. There is no hint that he was used as a private reordainer of 




























5 Gregory’s sermon In laudem Athanasii (PG 35, 1128) has some words about Athan- 
asius being the steward, or supporter, or arbiter of this people (Gk.: tonde ton laon diez 
agois), but that could have been said of Athanasius by any bishop in any city during the 
fight with Arianism and is in no way typical of episcopal relations. 

* Basil says: ‘“‘Your care of all the churches is as great as what you have for the ont 
church entrusted to you by our common Master. You are always counseling and sending 
out men who will suggest what is best... .” A little later Basil speaks, in a very differen! 
tone, of his having asked the Bishop of Rome “to have oversight of the business here” 
(PG 32, 429). 
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those who doubted the validity of their orders (in the way that F. G. 
Lee’ acted in the late-nineteenth century), but the debate about that 
question of validity had already begun with the work of Francis 
Mason, The Consecration of the Bishops in the Church of England (1613). 

The Catholics were not inactive in replying to Spalato, and on No- 
vember 10, 1617 the St. Omer’s press produced The Discoverie of the 
Dalmatian A postata by Fr. John Sweet, S.J. The work was inscribed: 
“By C. A. to his friend P. R., Student of the Lawes in the Middle 
Temple,” but the British Museum copy is annotated in a contemporary 
hand “Auctore P. Joanne Sweto Soc. Jesu,” and as this copy once be- 
longed to the Professed House of Jesuits in Rome, its ascription must 
be accepted. Sommervogel allows the work to Sweet, who was a man 
of Devon and was then acting as one of the English penitentiaries at 
St. Peter’s. He is replying to the first four libri of Spalato’s work and 
to the story of his flight. Most useful is his postscript, where he gives 
some facts about Spalato’s tenure of his bishopric. These are based on 
sworn statements by men who knew him. A relative of his was bishop 
of Segni (or Senj, in Croatia) and was killed by brigands. Marc’ Antonio 
then forged letters purporting to come from his kinsman and asking 
him to come and ransom him. He persuaded his Jesuit superiors to let 
him go,* and then he lived with the brigands (Senj was on the border- 
land between the Empire and the Turks) “becoming their pot-com- 
panion in bowsing and gormandising.”’ Defrauding them of a large 
sum, he fled to Venice, where he betrayed some of his former diocesans 

TT have discussed the activities of this bishop in “Black Market in Episcopal Orders?”, 
Month, n.s. 9 (1953) 352-58. 

® Recently Pietro Pirri, S.J., has published and commented on some documents that 
dea] with de Dominis as a Jesuit and with his leaving the Order: Archivum historicum 
Societatis Jesu 28 (1959) 265-88. From these it appears that he was making his third year 
of probation as a priest in Rome when he asked permission (June 15, 1596) to go to Senj 
and try to rescue his uncle the bishop who was alleged to be a prisoner of Turkish brigands. 
He was given money for the journey and a companion, but left his companion sick at 
Venice and pushed on alone, not to Senj but to Gratz or Vienna, where he persuaded 
Emperor Rudolph to nominate him Bishop of Senj, in succession to his uncle. He then 
asked to be released from the Society (in which he had not taken his final vows) on the 
ground of the destitution of his kinsfolk (“ad sublevandam suorum, ut idem asserit, 
inopiam”). Acquaviva let him go, but there does not seem to have been much belief in the 
alleged destitution. Fr. Pirri names several Jesuits who were called upon after Spalato’s 
flight in 1616 to say what they could remember about him from their personal knowledge. 
It was probably from these that Fr. Sweet derived his sworn statements. 
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(who were active pirates in the Adriatic) to the Venetians. Eubel’s 
dates for his episcopal appointments are: August 13, 1600, Adminis- 
trator of Senj, and November 15, 1602, Archbishop of Spalato. The 
four-year gap between his leaving the Jesuits and his securing papal 
approval of his appointment to his kinsman’s diocese may well have 
been taken up with the “bowsing” described above. It was Venetian 
influence that secured him the translation to Spalato, which was metro- 
politan to the see of Senj. Sweet gives as the reason for the flight to 
England the fact that he had been in litigation with one of his suffra- 
gans, who appealed to Rome and was upheld there. Sweet’s attack on 
the doctrine of Spalato is mainly an argument about the Roman prim- 
acy and takes him (pp. 259-81) into a long discussion of the passages 
from Cyprian used by Spalato. He uses Cyprian’s dictum that “he who 
without authority condemneth any other bishop and refuseth to hold 
communion with him may be judged a schismatic” to show that this 
is precisely what Spalato had done with regard to the Pope, and then 
he addresses Spalato in the words Cyprian used against Pupianus 
(Ep. 66). 

Fr. Sweet made a prophecy about Spalato: “I pray God it prove not 
too true that in the shape of a bishop you have received a most veno- 
mous and pestiferous serpent to your bosom.” The Anglican hierarchy 
may have made light of this when they first read it, but as time went 
on they began to change their minds about Spalato. By November 14, 
1618 the courtiers were noting that he “had sunk in estimation” for 
the way in which he behaved, as Dean of Windsor, about ecclesiastical 
patronage.* He himself was growing disillusioned by what he saw and 
heard of Puritanism and by the proceedings of the Synod of Dort. 
Spalato wrote twice to this Synod, urging moderation (August 17, 1617 
and January 1, 1618), and sent a copy of his book, but this did not 
arrest the triumph there of a full-blooded Calvinism. It is uncertain 
when he decided to quit England, but the death of Paul V in 1621 and 
the election of Gregory XV is generally thought to have influenced 
him.’° The Spanish ambassador, Gondomar, was trying all the time to 

° Cf. Calendar of State Papers (James I), Domestic (1611-18), at this date. 

1 The Calendar of State Papers (Venetian) at date April 23, 1623, has a despatch from 
the Venetian ambassador in Spain to the Doge and Senate in which he mentions a Ca- 
puchin friar, Zaccaria di Saluzzo, who “confounded the archbishop of Spalato and made 


him revise his opinions.” There was probably a French Capuchin, Zacharie de Lisieux, in 
England at the relevant time, and he may be meant. 
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get him out of England, where his presence was a considerable trouble 
to English Catholics. He had made an offer to James I that he would 
persuade the Catholics to take the new, craftily-devised oath of alle- 
giance which Bellarmine had condemned. Gondomar began the negotia- 
tions for Spalato’s return, and when James was asked if he might have 
leave to withdraw from England, he was very angry. He drew up a set 
of searching questions and appointed a commission to extract from 
Spalato replies to these questions, replies which could be printed and 
used in public controversy." 

The first question touched on the Roman primacy. “I said that no 
one could rightly refuse to the Roman Pontiff a primacy of canonical 
obedience, and this His Majesty allows in his cautionary preface, but a 
primacy of divine right can for the nonce be left to the discussions of 
the theologians.” Next he was asked what he had thought of the 
Anglican Church before coming to England. He answered that he had 
been favorably impressed by it and that he had therefore adhered to 
some of its doctrines (as these did not differ from Catholic doctrines), 
but that in other matters he did not so much disagree with Anglicanism 
as with some Anglicans, about free will, efficacious grace, predestina- 
tion, merit, and good works. But in all this he never forsook the Angli- 
can Articles. Asked about his having sworn three or four times to these 
Articles (when he accepted benefices) and especially what he intended 
to say to the Pope about his having accepted the royal supremacy in 
spiritual matters, he answered that about his oath he would sooner 
answer to God than to the king, but that he knew His Majesty did not 
mean to claim jurisdiction in purely spiritual matters but only in the 
external ecclesiastical administration. This was a neat side step, and 
Spalato added (in his own printed version) that he rejoiced to hear 
that when the Archbishop of Canterbury had made himself canonically 
irregular by shooting a keeper when using his bow and arrows at a 
hunt, James did not think of dispensing him from the canonical defect. 
This episode (a valuable witness to the survival of medieval canon 
law in post-Reformation England, save where it is expressly abrogated 
by a statute) took place on July 24, 1621, and Spalato was being exam- 

4 The questions and replies were printed in Latin and English several times, e.g., in 
Alter Ecebolius, seu Marcus Antonius de Dominis, pluribus Dominis inservire doctus (Lon- 
don, 1624) and in Spalato’s own letter De pace religionis (Besancon, 1624). I have collated 


the various printings and they do not differ substantially. Neither side could afford to 
give a biased account. 
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ined on January 31 and February 19, 1622. He must have felt it too 
good a riposte to pass over when he was arranging for the printing of 
his own version of the facts. James did eventually dispense Abbot on 
December 24, 1621, after much hesitation and consultation, but this 
may not have been known to Spalato. 

James was particularly anxious to know what it was that Spalato 
thought might be relaxed in the rigidity of the papal position. The 
answer given was that the Pope might abate his claim to authority 
over kings, give the chalice to the laity, approve the Book of Common 
Prayer, mitigate the anathemas of Trent, allow clerical marriage, and 
call a new council. Very much the same points would be raised in the 
projects for reunion entertained by Leibniz at the end of the century. 
The matter was pressed by the examiners. Had he any grounds for say- 
ing (as he had said) to the Bishop of Durham that he felt sure the Pope 
would approve the Book of Common Prayer? His reply was, frankly 
enough, that he had none. It may be this incident, coupled with vague 
memories of the fact that a petition had been sent to the Council of 
Trent by English Catholics asking for a decision about their attend- 
ance at Anglican services (to which they were commanded by Elizabeth 
to go), that led to the legend that a pope had once approved the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

James was not satisfied with these answers and sent a second list on 
February 16, in which he cited many anti-Roman passages from an 
Italian tract, Scogli del cristiano naufragio (Rocks of Christian Ship- 
wreck), which he had written in 1618. Spalato was to be asked if he 
still believed what he had written there, e.g., that there was formal 
idolatry in the Mass. He brushed these questions off with the remark 
that he had there written in popular style for a popular audience, and 
that there were good popes and bad popes, just as there had been good 
and bad kings in England. This last reply was meant to cover his asser- 
tion in the tract that Church controversies were settled at Rome by 
the torturers and not by the theologians. One may wonder what the 
purpose of the tract had been; it may have been meant for distribution 
in Savoy and Piedmont." The examinee was not making too good a 


2 A French version, printed at La Rochelle, is reported by some historians. A sermon 
preached in Italian at the church maintained in London for Italian Protestants survives 
in print and probably embodies much of what was in the tract. 
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showing, and one of the privy councilors summed him up to James as 
“a wily beguily, rightly bred in a Jesuit’s nest.” 

The impression Spalato made on English ecclesiastics was not effaced 
by the manner of his return to Rome. John Cosin, the re-creator of the 
Anglican establishment after its eclipse of the Cromwellian period, had 
just been appointed, on his leaving Cambridge, to the position of 
secretary and librarian to Bishop Overall of Lichfield when his master 
received a visit from Spalato, then a new arrival in England. The young 
man was tremendously impressed by the occasion. Another bishop, 
Richard Montagu of Norwich, got himself into trouble over Spalato. 
He had preached a sermon on the text “Call upon me in time of 
trouble” (Ps 49:15), and Spalato was present. Ostensibly the sermon 
was against praying to saints, but some words were slipped in about 
angels. Spalato, after his return to Rome, published" the suggestion 
that Montagu had said: ‘“‘There is no cause why every man might not 
turn himself to his angel keeper and say: ‘Holy angel keeper, pray for 
me.’ ” Montagu had to print a tract to clear himself of the imputation. 
He claimed that Spalato could not follow English discourse “except 
carptim and sparsim,” and that he had done no more than to interject 
a remark (in Latin) at the end of one part of his sermon: “sed de angelo 
custode fortassis ampliandum.” He did not offer any explanation of 
how he meant his words to be taken, and it is clear that he was caught 
in a position of some embarrassment. Another witness, the Dean of 
Winchester, John Young, who was one of Spalato’s examiners, told 
him that “now of long time His Majesty’s endeavours had been bent, 
not without great cost, and care, to restore the ancient episcopal gov- 
ernment, decent rites and face of a church in the kingdom of Scotland.” 
The Dean’s drift is not clear. Was he suggesting that Spalato might 
be given a post in the Scottish Church, if he decided not to go back to 
Rome and yet could not rest in England? He was hardly communicat- 

3 Sui reditus ex Anglia consilium was the title of his palinode. It was printed in Rome 
by the printer to the Apostolic Camera in 1623 and also at Milan, Tournai, Dillingen, and 
Paris. An English version came out at Liége in the same year. He compares himself in 
his closing lines to Cyprian, who had withstood Pope Stephen, and expresses the wish 
that he might follow Cyprian to martyrdom. One cannot say that the opportunity was 
lacking in those times. 

% John Young was himself a Scot, and he may have felt that a forceful person like 
Spalato was just the man to deal with the Presbyteries. 
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ing the information out of sheer goodness of heart. Spalato had indeed 
asked to be given the archbishopric of York, thinking that old Toby 
Matthew was on his deathbed, and it may be that James wanted this 
suggestion put forward as a next best. (One of Spalato’s complaints 
was that he could not stand the heat of an English summer. Scotland 
would cool his ardor.) 

Two years after he had gone, Spalato was brought upon the English 
stage by Thomas Middleton in A Game at Chess. The play was a skit 
on the Spanish match, Prince Charles and Buckingham being shown 
as the White Duke and the White Knight. Spalato was played as the 
Fat Bishop, belonging at first to the White side, and then being won 
over to the Blacks by the Black Knight, Gondomar. The play was a 
huge success when it began in August, 1624, and was “so much fre- 
quented by all classes that one had to be there by one o’clock to find 
room.” Spalato is called by the White King “a prepared hypocrite” 
and by the White Duke “a premeditated turncoat,” and he is made to 
reply (Act 3, scene 1): 


Yes, rail on: 
T’ll reach you in my writings when I’m gone. 


The play was stopped on August 19, after protests had been made by 
the Spanish ambassador, but it was taking over £100 a night, and 
James did little more than caution the players. Spalato had indeed 
struck back with his writings after he left England; for on his way to 
Rome he had printed at Besancon an open letter to Bishop Hall of 
Worcester De pace religionis (1624), in which he lamented that the 
Thirty-nine Articles were no longer the Anglican rule of faith. Hall had 
been at the Synod of Dort as an observer for King James, and Spalato 
appealed to him to say whether this was not so.'® With an air of 


16 Fuller in his Church History (Book 10, sect. 18) claims that Spalato was the first to 
use the word “Puritan” with a doctrinal connotation. It had earlier been in use for those 
who did not want an episcopal system of government, but Spalato first applied it to those 
who supported the wholehearted Calvinism of the Synod of Dort. Geoffrey Soden, in his 
life of Godfrey Goodman (1953), accepts the claim. What Spalato says to Hall is: “Sensi 
Puritanos dominari.” It is worth noting that King James, while allowing a dedication to 
himself to be inserted in Spalato’s book, would not have this put in copies that were for 
export. He may not have wished to let Protestants abroad think he endorsed all Spalato’s 
views. In the event, most of the copies for export were seized at the ports by Catholic 
authorities and destroyed. On August 3, 1618, at the Stationers’ meeting John Bill the 
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offended virtue Spalato went on to say that in his sense the Articles 
could in the main be given a Catholic interpretation.’* This is the be- 
ginning of one of the most consistent lines of High Church propaganda; 
for it was taken up a few years later by the Friar Minor, Christopher 
Davenport (Franciscus a Sancta Clara), who wrote a book to show 
that the claim was true. On this claim have been based so many Angli- 
can assertions that they form part of the true Church of Christ. Bishop 
Cosin, who looked on Spalato as a much-maligned worthy, wrote of 
him as having been “wearied by the unjust persecutions of some sour 
and overrigid men” and claimed that he gave in writing this memorable 
reply to the King’s question, what he thought of the Church of Eng- 
land: “I am resolved, even with the danger of my life, to profess before 
the Pope himself that the Church of England is a true and orthodox 
Church of Christ.’” The printed accounts of the examination of Spal- 
ato, his own and the King’s, do not bear this out, but Cosin must have 
been misled by a group who were in sympathy with Spalato. The near- 
est he came to the above in his answers was to say “ecclesiam ponti- 
ficiam et Anglicanam (seclusis Puritanis) unam esse radicaliter ec- 
clesiam.” This oracular pronouncement could be taken as inviting 
Laud and his party to get rid of the Puritans, for then they would be 
accepted by Rome, or it might be a clever denial of common ground, 
based on Spalato’s disillusionment over the Puritans, and so worded 
as not to give immediate offense. At his final interview with the Com- 
mission at Lambeth (March 30, 1622), Spalato was told that the King 
gave him fourteen days to be gone from England, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury said ironically, “Iam scilicet Babylon in Sionem con- 
versa est,” while the Bishop of Durham again reminded him that he 
had sworn always to defend the Church of England. He then said that 





printer tabled a letter from the King granting him a monopoly of Spalato’s works, owing 
to the heavy loss he had incurred by reason of the seizures, and because pirate publishers 
(in Germany?) had printed a garbled edition “on naughty paper,”’ whereas his was in a 
good letter on fair paper. See Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company 1602-40, ed. 
W. A. Jackson (1957) pp. 362-64. 

6 Spalato says: “In meo sensu articuli Anglicani ad veritatem catholicam Romanae 
ecclesiae magna ex parte duci possunt.” The choice of the word duci is perhaps wise. 

John Cosin, History of Transubstantiation (Works 4 [1851 ed.] chap. 2: 7). Cosin would 
not believe that Spalato’s recantation was genuine. He regarded the printed tract con- 
taining it as a fraud and quite credulously accepted the wildest rumors about Spalato’s 
end. 
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he would, because in essentials it was most orthodox, and he did no 
care about accidentals. It might be from this remark that Cosin de. 
rived his assurance. 

How widespread the impression was that somehow the Church o 
England was not essentially different from the Church of Christ can bk 
seen from the debate conducted (on May 24, 1622) by James I between 
Bishop Laud and Fr. Percy (or Fisher), S.J., for the benefit of the 
Countess of Buckingham (mother of George Villiers, the famous duke), 
One of the principal questions in debate there was whether the Countes 
could be saved while remaining in the Anglican Church. Laud drew up 
a list of nine points of difference between the two Churches as being 
those which withheld him from joining Rome, “except she reform her. 
self or be able to give me satisfaction.” Of these nine it may safely be} 
said that there was but one, transubstantiation, which was more than 
accidental, but it must be admitted that in his list Laud kept off thos 
points which a Puritan would have pressed as being, equally with 
Laud’s list, part of the Anglican faith. Fr. Percy, formerly a pupil of 
Vasquez at the Roman College, was brought from prison to take part 
in the conference. Fr. Percy managed to circulate a MS account of the 
dispute, and when a printed reply was produced by the other side, he 
had his own version of what happened printed—no small feat for one 
who was confined in an English gaol. This began a pamphlet war which 
went on throughout the century. Laud had to clear himself of popery 
in the eyes of his enemies after 1638, and his way of doing this was to 
show how he worsted a Jesuit in argument about the papal position. 
Then in 1658, owing to the free debate that went on in France among 
the Anglican exiles and English Catholics living there, Lawd’s Laby- 
rinth was produced by Fr. Thorold, S.J., and provoked several replies. 
Again, in the brief period of Catholic liberty (1685-88) under James II, 
the debate flared up again. Finally, Laud’s work was issued by the 
Tractarians in 1849, after they had lost Newman to Rome. The pattem 
of Anglican-Roman controversy was thus set within a year of the de- 
parture of Spalato from English shores. 

As in so many disputes, a stage had now been reached in the Catho- 
lic-Protestant debate where either side was maneuvering to have the 
final break come over a different issue: the Laudians wanting, with 
Spalato, to make it a matter of accidentals (whereupon they would be 
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able to say that they were a part of the Church and that anyone—such 
as the Countess of Buckingham—who was anxious could be saved as 
an Anglican), while the Catholics wanted to show to the world that 
the division reached down much deeper to fundamentals about grace 
and works. How artificial the Laudian position was came to be demon- 
strated by the ecclesiastical groundplot of the English civil war. A 
foreign observer who was certainly sympathetic to the Anglicans, Fra 
Fulgenzio Micanzio, the companion of Paolo Sarpi at Venice, wrote to 
an English friend at the time to say how worried he was at Spalato’s 
support of the Arminians of Dort; for “the opinion of the Arminians is 
a very dangerous doctrine to the Reformed Religion, and that, going 
along by a Pelagianism, it would introduce Jesuitism, which in very 
deed tends covertly to displant Christianism.”!* As he saw it, the wise 
course for Protestants was to keep quiet about grace and works, and 
to concentrate on their arguments against the papal supremacy and 
the domination of the Court of Rome. When the civil war broke out, 
the party of the King was simply called “the papists” by their oppo- 
nents, who did not distinguish between Laudian and Catholic. 

Spalato reached Rome on November 5, 1622, traveling with thirteen 
attendants and preceded by the rumor that he had been vouchsafed 
at London a vision of St. Paul, who had told him to preach the true 
gospel. He had made his abjuration of heresy to the nuncio at Brus- 
sels, and this was repeated in Rome. His friend, Gregory XV, died on 
July 8, 1623, and even before Urban VIII had been elected, Spalato 
was in the hands of the Inquisition.'* This was not quite so bad as some 
historians have made out. He was already a prisoner when he was 
visited in the spring of 1624 by Fr. Thomas Fitzherbert, S.J., Rector 
of the English College in Rome, and by Sir Edward Sackville. This 
nobleman was on tour and was brought to see the famous runaway. 
“My Lord of Spalato, you have a dark lodging. It was not so with you 

18 The crabbed English of this extract is due to young Mr. Thomas Hobbes (the philos- 
opher), who was employed by Cavendish, the recipient, to put the letter into English. It 
is published by V. Gabrieli in English Miscellany 8 (1957) 227, from a MS at Petworth. 

One of Micanzio’s letters, quoted by Gabrieli, reports that he was taken to Castel 
Sant’Angelo on April 18, 1624. Later, on July 12, 1624, Micanzio reports: “Spalato has 
been fifteen times in long examination; more is not known. He has liberty to write to his 
friends, and is in good hope.” It was probably in the Castel Sant’Angelo that the inter- 


view with Sackville took place, for he left England early in 1624 and was at Florence in 
April of that year. 
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in England. There you had Windsor, as good a prospect by land a 
was in all the country. And at the Savoy, you had the best prospect 
upon the water that was in all the city.” Spalato answered: “I have for- 
got those things. Here I can but contemplate the kingdom of heaven,” 
When they had gone out of the room, which is described as looking 
upon a blank wall at no great distance from the window, Sackville 
asked Fitzherbert: “Do you think this man is employed in contem- 
plating of heaven?” Fitzherbert replied: “I think nothing less. He was 
a malcontent knave when he fled from us, a railing knave while he 
lived with you, and a motley, parti-coloured knave now he is come 
again.””?° 

In prison Spalato returned to the scientific interests of his earlier 
years and, with strange lack of humor, wrote a work entitled De 
fluxu et refluxu maris, which was printed in 1624; it might have been 
a commentary on his own life, for he died on September 8 of that year. 
A letter he wrote in these last days somehow found its way to the Ad- 
vocates Library at Edinburgh, and in it Spalato says: 


The Fr. Commissary of the Holy Office advised me, by order as he said of His 
Holiness, to bring true and effective solutions that would satisfy even the heretics. 
They therefore realized that I was telling them the truth, that there are many 
difficulties which have not been sufficiently resolved by Catholic writers, even 
though they are capable of solution, and I will myself resolve them all with the help 
of God. Of this I have already given some earnest in my first book of Retractations, 
which has been prepared and is before the public. In this I resolve the great diff- 
culty of the equality between all the apostles, a difficulty never until now properly 
dealt with by any Catholic writer. I shall do the same with the other difficulties; 
for though it is true that many of my difficulties have not been resolved, I do not 
on that account claim that they are insoluble, for in my Retractations I present my- 
self as willing to solve them all.” 





® The story is told by Fuller in his Church History, loc. cit. Sackville was a Protestant, 
but it was quite usual that an English Protestant on tour should be received at the English 
College in Rome. 

21 These Scottish documents were in part printed by Sir David Dalrymple in Memorials 
and Letters relating to the History of James I (1766) p. 147, but as the work is so inaccessible 
I give the Italian text here. (It is suggested by the editor that the papers were salvaged 
by a Scottish nobleman from among the private papers of Charles I during the civil wat. 
One wonders what Charles was doing with Spalato’s declaration.) “Il padre Commissario 
del Sant’Offizio m’avisd d’ordine, come disse, di S. Santita ch’io portassi le vere et efficad 
soluzioni, che dovessero soddisfar a pieno anco gli eretici. Adunque vedevano ch’io diceva 
il vero, che molti argomenti non erano dagli scrittori Catolici a bastanza sciolti, se bene 
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When the doctors of the Sorbonne censured the work of Spalato, they 
picked on this matter of the equality of the apostles as a heresy, but did 
not offer any remedy. Their censure was not confined to these two 
propositions (taken from the De republica ecclesiastica 2, 9, 13 and 2, 
9, 15): “Bishops in their office, which was common to all the apostles, 
succeed all to all wholly,” and “Everyone of the bishops do succeed in 
universal authority,” for they ranged widely through the work, but 
when they came to the proposition, “The doctrine of the Parisians 
differeth not at all from my doctrine” (4, 7, 9), they were content to re- 
mark: “A mere imposture on the Faculty of Paris.” 

In the Consilium reditus (p. ix) Spalato gives his retractation of his 
ecclesiastical polity. His statement that Peter never came to Rome 
was just a lie (“foedum mendacium’’), while the Scriptures and apos- 
tolic tradition make it clear that Peter had the supremacy; bishops 
succeed to particular churches, whereas the successor of Peter has a 
general primacy. This is hardly the full resolution of the difficulty 
about equality which he boasted about in his letter. It would not be 
surprising if the old man was not his own worst enemy and by his in- 
curable vanity had raised up trouble for himself. If he said the difficulty 
had not yet been dealt with save by himself, the Holy Office may well 
have taken him at his word and considered that he had not dealt with 
it satisfactorily.2* The account we have of the trial that was conducted 
by the Holy Office over his dead body shows that his chief offense had 
been his imprudent conversations. “He began in familiar discourse to 
break forth into most grievous heresies.” The specimens given are 





erano solubili, et io li sciogliero tutti con l’aiuto di Dio. E ne ho gia dato saggio nel primo 
mio libro delle Retrattazioni gid apparecchiato e mostrato, nel quale scioglio il grande 
argomento della equalita tra gli apostoli tutti, non mai sin ora a bastanza sciolto da 
alcuno scrittore Catolico, e cosi fard de gli altri; perche se ben é vero che molti argomenti 
miei non sono stati sciolti, non percid io professo che siano insolubili, ch’io nelle Retrat- 
tazioni m’offerisco di sciorli tutti.” 

“= The Censure of the Faculty of Divinity at Paris against the Four Books of Spalato was 
drawn up under the guidance of N. Ysambert in November, 1617, and an English version 
was printed at Douay in 1618. 

*In other parts of his Consilium Spalato is able to give patristic references for his 
statements, but on this matter of papal supremacy he confines himself to assertions that 
are unsupported. It is not surprising that the Inquisitors found this unsatisfactory, and 
the boasts of Spalato already recorded would make matters still worse. After all, the 
equality of the apostles is still very much the point of the debate with such modern Protes- 
tants as O. Cullmann. 
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mostly attacks on the decrees of Trent, the supremacy of the pope, and 
the prohibition of divorce. His relatives were given the opportunity at 
the trial to come forward and rebut the charges, but when confronted 
with his own written statements (presumably to the effect that he had 
indeed spoken thus), they desisted, and his body was taken to be burnt 
in the Campo dei Fiori.** His property was declared confiscate, and 
thus he failed in death to aid those relatives whose alleged penury had 
been the beginning of his long adventure. 

Though Cosin might consider Spalato’s recantation insincere, it was 
taken more seriously by some Anglicans, and one of them, Crakan- 
thorp, was moved by the Consilium reditus to write his Defensio e- 
clesiae Anglicanae, which was to prove the standard work of Anglican 
controversy for a long time. From his viewpoint on the marches of 
Christendom in Senj and Spalato, the Archbishop may have had a 
glimpse of the scandal caused by a divided Christendom, but his 
devious ways, his use of the doppio giuoco technique (not unfamiliar in 
those parts), and above all his overweening vanity, made his efforts 
come to nothing. A report on him when he was thirty years old*® de- 
scribes him as of modest intelligence and of a temperament between 
phlegmatic and melancholic. It was not the novelty of his ideas that 
struck men, but what one can call his salesmanship. 





™See Sir David Dalrymple, op. cit., pp. 141-44. 
%6 The informatio is printed by Fr. Pirri (cf. supra n. 8) on p. 282. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH FROM 1300 TO 1648: 
A SURVEY OF RESEARCH, 1955-1960 


Three and a half centuries of the life of the Church are contained within 
the terminal points of this survey, extending as it does from the Great 
Jubilee of Boniface VIII up to the fateful Peace of Westphalia. They record 
a story of growth and change in which the feudal concept of respublica 
christiana that had been a principle of cohesion during the Middle Ages 
now begins to cede dominance to new political theories, the appearance of 
neoclassic humanism, a religious fragmentation following upon the Protes- 
tant revolt, an effective Catholic restoration originating at Rome, the 
steady expansion of Europe into the New World, and so on. Accordingly, 
it would be well beyond publication limits to include all or even a greater 
number of the studies that have appeared in these fields during the last 
five years. A quick glance at the headings of such thorough bibliographical 
journals as Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique will reveal the staggering bulk of 
research that is ever in progress. Furthermore, many of the books and 
articles exploring the theological, liturgical, and legalistic aspects of these 
crises in the Church’s story are considered as belonging to independent 
disciplines. 

Nor is the objective of this bulletin to produce a type of all-embracing 
compilation. It is rather to gather together in summary the findings of 
research projects, significant new views, and syntheses of existing judgments 
with their modifications brought about by an ever-widening perspective in 
historical interpretation. It is hoped that what remains after much necessary 
sorting will order itself into a useful report. 


MEDIEVAL POLITICAL THEORY 


The fourteenth century was conspicuous for ideological warfare. It opens 
upon the struggles of Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair as both tried to 
set limits to the extension of spiritual and lay power. Philip remains the 
monarch mired in debt and bothered by vague stirrings of responsibility as 
France approached a nationhood more vividly perceived by the chevaliers- 
és-lois who influenced his policies of state.’ Boniface is still the Lear of the 


Epiror’s Note.—This is the third in a series of Church history surveys which appear 
each year in the March issue. 

1 For a benign judgment that makes Philip an industrious king with a strong faith in 
God and the French monarchy that was counterbalanced by weak intelligence, see Joseph 
R. Strayer, “Philip the Fair— A Constitutional King,” American Historical Review 62 
(1956) 18-32. 
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later medieval popes, with a tragic fault that has been interpreted in a 
wide arc ranging from crass vanity to a stubborn belief that he could win 
the day by wielding the heavy weapons of Innocent III. Perhaps neither 
really caught the import of their position in a time of change. At least we 
are often helped more in our understanding of this readjustment by the 
writings of the subjects who surrounded them. One of these is Pierre Du- 
bois, lawyer and pamphleteer, who never gained the confidence of the 
King as did Pierre Flote and William of Nogaret, but whose written legacy 
reflects the accelerations of his age. His most significant work, De recupera- 
tione Terre sancte, published sometime before Clement V took up permanent 
residence at Avignon, appears now in critical translation.” In its pages can 
be found the ideas and interests of the emerging middle class, who saw 
their future better served by a strong monarchy than by a loose system of 
warring feudal states. The Recovery, under the guise of being a plan for the 
aggrandizement of the French king, was in fact a revolutionary plea for 
reform in educational methods, monastic life, and so on. The translator, 
Walther Brandt, also supplies extensive bibliographical lists and the identi- 
fication of the numerous quotations from Aristotle and canon law. 

There has been much progress during the last few years to edit the po- 
lemical tracts defending the lay thesis in these debates. Three more letters 
of William of Ockham have appeared: Epistola ad Fratres minores, Contra 
Joannem, and Contra Benedictum.* They press his characteristic view on the 
power of the emperor and his rightful exemption from papal approval 
before assuming imperial office. A valuable aid towards reaching the mind 
of Ockham is the lexicon prepared by Léon Baudry.‘ He spent thirty years 
examining the manuscript texts of Ockham’s writings and treats some 450 
terms, often at great length. Causa, for example, is accompanied by nine 
pages of quotations and analysis. 

Out of the medieval arguments justifying the autonomy of lay govern- 
ment, the ruler emerged as a gemina persona, human by nature, divine by 
grace. The genesis of this notion of the royal person mirroring the duplica- 


2 Pierre Dubois, The Recovery of the Holy Land, tr. Walter I. Brandt (New York: Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1956; pp. xvi + 251). An appraisal of Dubois helpful for the history of 
ideas is made by Mario delle Piane, Vecchio e nuovo nelle idee politiche di Pietro Dubois 
(Florence: Felice de Monnier, 1959; pp. 151). 

3 Gulielmi de Ockham Opera politica, ed. H. S. Offler (New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1956; pp. ix + 322). This is the second volume of the series. The first appeared sixteen 
years ago under the direction of C. Cheney, E. Jacobs, R. Klibansky, M. Knowles, and 
Sir Maurice Powicke, but the project was delayed by the war. 

‘Léon Baudry, Lexique philosophique de Guillaume d’Ockham (Paris: Lethielleux, 
1958; pp. 308). For a selection of his writings in translation, see Philotheus Boehner, 
O.F.M., Ockham: Philosophical Writings (London: Nelson, 1957; pp. lix + 154). 
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tion of natures in Christ is traced by Ernst Kantorowicz, who finds evidence 
for it not only in the strong expressions of “‘Christ-centered kingship” 
found in the Norman Anonymous of the early twelfth century, but even 
in the elaborate monuments of the kings where the decaying corpse repre- 
sented the individual ruler, while the stone effigy above stood for his im- 
mortal kingly caste, his superbody.® Peter Reisenberg also follows this 
concept of the crown being independent from the personality of the king, 
especially as background for the theories of inalienability proposed by the 
Tudor kings.® 

The Defensor pacis of Marsilius of Padua has often been considered the 
forerunner, if not the parent, of Niccolé Machiavelli’s I/ principe. Scholars 
will continue to dispute whether Marsilius was really a herald of modern 
times or merely one more voice sounding the old grievances of the jurists 
and Fraticelli. But whatever judgment is passed on Marsilius, his treatise 
did become an antipapal symbol and in that capacity a factor in the rapid 
formation of the secular state. Therefore the new, readable translation by 
Alan Gewirth is welcomed.’ It is based upon the edited texts of Previté- 
Orton and supplants the older translation made at the insistence of Thomas 
Cromwell in the sixteenth century, noticeably incomplete and altered to 
accommodate Tudor policies. 


THE CRITICAL CENTURY 


The hundred years that extend from the closing of the Council of Con- 
stance in 1417 to the challenge of Luther over indulgences in 1517 might 


5Ernst Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies: A Study in Mediaeval Political The- 
ology (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1957; pp. xvi + 568). 

* Peter Reisenberg, Inalienability of Sovereignty in Mediaeval Political Thought (New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1956; pp. viii + 204). Studies of the development of the 
hierocratic theme center upon the centuries of feudalism prior to the period of this review. 
Two books that reach the first decades of the fourteenth century are M. Pacaut, La théo- 
cratie: L’ Eglise et le pouvoir au moyen Gge (Paris: Aubier, 1957; pp. 302), and W. Ullmann, 
The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages: A Study in the Ideological Relation 
of Clerical to Lay Power (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1956; pp. xviii + 482). These are 
discussed in a fine bulletin on the medieval papacy by Robert E. McNally, S.J., THEo- 
LocicaL Stupres 21 (1960) 92-132. W. Ullmann’s conclusions are commented upon in a 
lengthy review by F. Kempf, S.J., Saggi storici intorno al papato (Rome: Gregorian Univ., 
1959). 

7 Alan Gewirth, Marsilius of Padua, The Defender of Peace 2: The Defensor pacis (New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1951; pp. xciv + 450). The first volume is an introduction 
to the times and thought of Marsilius: Marsilius of Padua and Medieval Political Philoso- 
phy (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1951; pp. xi + 342). For the influence of Dante’s 
De monarchia upon his thought, see Peter Munz, “The Thirteenth Century and the Ideas 
of Marsilius of Padua,” Historical Studies: Australia and New Zealand 34 (1960) 156-71. 
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be called the critical century of the postmedieval Church. After an ener- 
vating stay at Avignon and the subsequent confusion of the Western 
Schism, the Church needed to initiate a program of reform and stability. 
However, effective reforms during the early decades of this century were 
hampered by a persistent conciliarism that in its extreme expression still 
placed ultimate juridical authority in ecclesiastical affairs not in the voice 
of the pope but in the dictates of a lawfully assembled council. Added to 
this strong conciliar feeling was the nagging problem of Hussitism, made 


more threatening by the military successes of John ZiZka. Then there were | 


the forces of the classical revival that tended to push ideas of reform into 
categories of secondary import. 


Conciliarism 


Brian Tierney’s explorations into the canonistic sources of this theory | 


bring us to the conclusion that its juristic basis is not to be found in some 
contemporary novelty nor in the procedures of government in the four- 
teenth-century monarchy, but in the corporation doctrines of the decretists.' 
In Franciscus Zabarella, cardinal and active conciliarist at the Council of 
Constance, he sees a fitting synthesis of these earlier views. Further light 
on the issues debated at the Council comes from the critical edition of two 


important tractates. One is the De auctoritate concilit of John Gerson, other | 
of whose writings have also been receiving attention.? The second is the 
Viridarium imperatorum et regum Romanorum, heretofore considered 
anonymous but now accredited to Dietrich von Nieheim.” Besides being an 


8 Brian Tierney, Foundations of the Conciliar Theory: The Contribution of the Medieval 
Canonists from Gratian to the Great Schism (New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1955; 


pp. x + 280). Also by the same author, “Pope and Council: Some New Decretist Texts,” — 


Mediaeval Studies 19 (1957) 197-218. Tierney’s conclusions are analyzed by John Watt, 
who adds a further documentary appendix, “The Early Medieval Canonists and the 
Formation of the Conciliar Theory,” Irish Theological Review 24 (1957) 13-30. 

*Z. Rueger, “Le De auctoritate concilit de Gerson,” Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique 53 
(1958) 775-95. Other works of the doctor christianissimus have been examined. André 
Combes has collated sixty-seven MSS of the De mystica theologia and concluded that it is 
the work of Gerson and not Pierre d’Ailly as previously believed (Joannes Carlerii de 
Gerson, De mystica theologia (Lugano: Thesaurus Mundi, 1958; pp. xxxii + 251]). Dorothy 
Wayman discovered a 1484 copy of the De guadam puella and contends that this is the 
genuine tractate and should be acknowledged in place of the De mirabili victoria, a highly- 
seasoned political pamphlet circulated at the same time. In this new discovery he judges 
Jeanne d’Arc “a maid of good life, inspired by God” in spite of the political tangles in 
France (“The Chancellor and Jeanne d’Arc,” Franciscan Studies 17 [1957] 273-305). 

W Dietrich von Nieheim, Viridarium imperatorum et regum Romanorum, ed. A. Lhotsky 
and K. Pivec (MGH, Staatsschriften des spiteren Mittelalters 5/1 (Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 
1956; pp. xxvii + 107]). Three articles enlarging on the practical difficulties produced by 
the Schism deserve attention. Gilles-Gérard Meersseman tells of the Dominican friars at 
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optimistic reassertion of the belief that harmonious cooperation is possible 
between sacerdotium and imperium, it becomes a helpful corrective in our 
estimate of Dietrich. Considered usually and almost exclusively as a fanati- 
cal imperialist, he appears here as an energetic leader of the reform party 
of the Roman Curia. 

Conspicuous in furthering our knowledge of conciliar problems has been 
the publication of the series, Concilium Florentinum: Documenta et scriptores, 
begun some twenty years ago at the Pontifical Institute of Oriental Studies 
under the guidance of the late Georg Hofmann, S.J. It brought together in 
critical form the acta of the Council, diaries, letters, dissertations, and 
other similar materials. This project is largely completed, and Joseph Gill, 
S.J., who participated in this previous research, has written the history of 
the Council based upon these abundant sources." It is a highly-praised 
achievement by a dedicated scholar who might not have suspected that his 
work would suddenly have topical interest. This assembly, after its in- 
auspicious beginnings at Basel and a long, stormy record of trials, did effect 
a union of Christendom, and while it was fragile and destined to shatter, 
it has a relevance for contemporary Christians. With an ecumenical council 
soon to be assembled having Christian unity again as a goal, these records 
of fifteenth-century reconciliation can be studied intently, especially since 
the gravamina of the East then as now were probably less dogmatic than 
juridical and strongly political. The notion of uterque orbis, a duality that 
signified the separating interests of East and West in earlier centuries, had 
by this time grown into a state of accepted mutual ignorance and disregard. 

In 1954, the ninth centenary of the papal excommunication of Michael 





the beginning of the Schism: “Etudes sur l’ordre des fréres précheurs au début du grand 
schisme,” Arch. fratrum praedicatorum 25 (1955) 213-57; 26 (1956) 192-248; 27 (1957) 
168-99. F. Roth follows the activities of three Priors General who gave allegiance of the 
Augustinians to the Avignon obedience: “The Great Western Schism and the Augustinian 
Order,” Augustiniana 8 (1958) 281-98. W. Ullmann records the courteous rejection of 
Cambridge to the proposal of Richard II that England leave the Roman obedience: “The 
University of Cambridge and the Great Western Schism,” Journal of Theological Studies 
9 (1958) 53-77. 

4 Joseph Gill, S.J., The Council of Florence (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1959; pp. 453). 
By the same author, “A Tractate about the Council of Florence Attributed to George 
Amiroutzes,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 9 (1958) 30-37, where he contends that this 
treatise is from the hands of some Latin compiler, possibly Coresius (d. 1654), a strenuous 
campaigner against Rome. The celebrated discourse of Bessarion delivered in April, 1439, 
is published together with Latin translation by Emmanuel Candal, S.J., Oratio dogmatica 
de unione (Rome: Oriental Institute, 1958; pp. xci + 98). What the term “ecumenical” 
meant to the Greek theologians is told by Bernard Schultze, S.J., “Das Unionskonzil von 
Florenz,” Stimmen der Zeit 164 (1959) 427-39. For the cultural significance of the Council 
of Florence read Kenneth Setton, “The Byzantine Background to the Italian Renaissance,” 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 100 (1956) 1-76. 
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Cerularius, Patriarch of Constantinople, Yves Congar, O.P., published a 
synthesis of the forces, political, ecclesiological, and cultural, that provoked 
this estrangement. A careful translation by Paul Mailleux, S.J., has ap- § 
peared five years later under the title, After Nine Hundred Years.” Of © 
interest in this regard is the account of the reign of Manuel IT Palaeologus 
in Thessalonica, 1382-87, studied by George Dennis, S.J.* Though spanning 
just a few years, it becomes a cross section of the type of domestic crisis 
afflicting the Byzantine world as well as the issues that complicated diplo- 
matic relations with the Roman Church and Italy in the first years of the 
Western Schism. 













Hussitism and Slavic Nationalism 


In commenting on the present state of our knowledge of the conciliar 
movement, E. F. Jacobs stresses the importance of new documents such as 
the nearly contemporary registers preserved at Berlin, Danzig, Eichstadt, 
and the Archivo di Stato at Florence. These sources have led scholars to 
study the intellectual revolt in the academic axes of Central Europe, and 
the events that led to the burning of John Huss and Jerome of Prague at 
Constance. Of special benefit is the fact that their findings are appearing 
often in our vernacular, thereby lifting the language barrier that has kept § 
Czech history the restricted possession of a few Slavic specialists. 

Frederick G. Heymann, for example, tells the story of John Zizka, who f 
though blinded in one eye and with little acquaintance with military 
strategy, managed to build an army that in siege, countersiege, and general 
field maneuvers repeatedly outwitted the vast forces of Emperor Sigis § g 
mund’s crusade.'® His is the figure that extends over the long struggles 
between the conservative Praguers and the radical Taborites. In fact, inf y 
him or about him the author concentrates such impulses as anti-Romanism, 
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12 Yves Congar, O.P., After Nine Hundred Years, tr. Paul Mailleux, S.J. (New York: Ur 
Fordham Univ. Press, 1959; pp. ix + 150). Co 
13 George Dennis, S.J., The Reign of Manuel II Palaeologus in Thessalonica, 1382-138 dic 
(Rome: Oriental Institute, 1960; pp. xii + 180). ' pp 
“4 E. F. Jacobs, “The Conciliar Movement in Recent Study,” Bulletin of the John Ry § at 
lands Library 41 (1958) 26-53. der 
18 Fredrick G. Heymann, John Zizka and the Hussite Revolution (Princeton, NJ: § 63- 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1955; pp. x + 521). See also the two articles by H. Kaminsky, § Th 
“Hussite Radicalism and the Origins of Tabor, 1415-1418,” Medievalia et humanistia§ 195 
10 (1956) 102-30; “Chiliasm and the Hussite Revolution,” Church History 26 (1951) § (Ca 
43-71. An inquiry into the tracts of Paul Kravar for Hussite views is made by M. Spinks, § new 
“Paul Kravar and the Lollard-Hussite Relations,” Church History 25 (1956) 16-26. Se § arti 
also P. Bernard, “‘Jerome of Prague, Austria, and the Hussites,” Church Today 27 (1958) § reco 
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the apocalyptic preaching of zealots such as John Zelivsky, the reappearance 
of the chiliastic idea of Christ’s imminent coming, the bibliolatry and strong 
insistence upon the vernacular in divine worship, and the utraquism that 
led Zizka to place the chalice on his coat of arms. His thesis is that Protes- 
tantism was born in these Hussite campaigns and was an integral part of 
the later German revolts, not merely a forerunner such as Waldensianism 
or Lollardy. 

The De ecclesia of John Huss is looked upon generally as the ideological 
font of Taborite anti-Romanism and in this role deserving of special his- 
torical prominence. The treatise has been considered, furthermore, as a 
substantial derivative from the writings of John Wyclif. In fact, in 1884 
Johann Loserth published his Hus und Wyclif: Zur der Husitischen Lehre, 
asserting that the De ecclesia contained “hardly a line that does not come 
from Wyclif.” This aided in fixing the notion that Hussitism was only 
transplanted Lollardy. S. Harrison Thomson has checked the majority of 
MSS, a project that the interruptions of the last war extended into twenty 
years, and edited the text of the De ecclesia.'® This is the fifth publication 
of the tract since its first appearance in 1413. Thomson has discovered that 
only about one twelfth derives from various works of Wyclif, and if the 
quotations from Scripture, canon law, and patristic literature are excepted, 
the quantity of borrowed material can be reduced to a twentieth. This is 
significant not so much for absolving Huss from wholesale plagiarism, a 
common and seemingly accepted practice of the Middle Ages, as for its aid 
in reinterpreting the alleged close dependence in the Wyclif-Huss—Luther 
genesis of Protestantism. 

An appraisal of the conceptual pattern that guided the later progress of 
Hussitism is found in Peter Brock’s narrative of the rise and fall of the 


6S. Harrison Thomson, Magistri Johannis Hus Tractatus de ecclesia (Boulder, Colo.: 
Univ. of Colorado Press, 1956; pp. xxxv + 251). The first of twenty-five volumes of the 
complete works of Hus has appeared: Johannes Hus: Sermones de tempore qui collecta 
dicuntur, ed. AnezZka Schmidtové (Opera omnia 7 [Prague: Czech. Acad. of Sciences, 1959; 
pp. 624]). F. Seibt discusses whether Huss was a unique force in pressing Czech dominance 
at Prague or simply the mouthpiece of already existing antagonism: “Johannes Hus u. 
der Abzug der deutschen Studenten aus Prag, 1409,” Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte 39 (1957) 
63-80. Francis Dvornik has supplied a valuable handbook of Slavic history: The Slavs: 
Their Early History and Civilization (Boston: American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
1956; pp. 394). For essays on Byzantine Slavic traditions cf. Harvard Slavic Studies 2 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1954; pp. vi + 390). O. Halecki, in reporting on the 
new interest in Slavic history, warns that the concept of its Middle Ages is misleading and 
artificial, since instead of being in the middle of two others, it is the first period of their 
recorded past: “The Tradition of Medieval Slavdom: New Interpretations,” Traditio 14 
(1958) 401-21. 
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Unity of Czech Brethren from Peter Chelcicky, the village philosopher who 
supplied the theoretical foundations of the Unity when it broke from Rome 
in 1457, to Brother Luc4S, who a century later tried to save a cause that 
was crippled by schism and confusion.” 







Medicean Renaissance 







Current judgments of the Renaissance, especially in this Florentine 
phase, continue to be for the most part revisionist in character. They 
represent a respectful though persistent questioning of the classic synthesis | 
fashioned by Jacob Burckhardt a century ago, in which the Renaissance was 
made to signify the emergence of individuality long confined to the limits 
of a corporate feudal society and a general dominance of the clergy in 
letters. According to this view the humanist shook off such restraints and 
to push his newly liberated resources to their fullest success he reached 
back into antiquity.'* The simplifications of this thesis have been abandoned | 
by many or at least challenged in a great number of its corollaries. Paul | 
Oskar Kristeller, for example, has probed the writings of the neglected 
Scholastics of the quatirocento and cinquecento and concluded that their 
learning was not supplanted by humanism but moved forward with it ina 
type of coexistence that allowed it vigorous growth.” In fact, Aristotelianism 
“in some ways even increased rather than declined” (p. 24). 

As a consequence, the old emphasis upon contrast between the Aristo- 
telianism of the Middle Ages and the Platonism of the Renaissance cannot 




















1 Peter Brock, The Political and Social Doctrines of the Unity of Czech Brethren in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (The Hague: Mouton Co., 1957; pp. 302). See E. Peschke, 
“Peter Cheltickys Lehre von der Kirche und der weltlichen Macht,” Wissenschaftl. Zeit- 
schrift d. Univ. Rostock 5 (1956) 263-74. 

8 A reconstruction of the events that led Burckhardt to write his celebrated The Civili- ] 
zation of the Renaissance in Italy is made by Werner Kaegi, Jacob Burckhardt, Eine Bio- | 
graphie 3: Die Zeit der klassischen Werke (Basel: Benno Schwabe, 1956; pp. xxiv + 769). J 
Attention should be called to the Service Center for Teachers of History sponsored by the 
American Historical Association, which has prepared a series of brochures indicating recent 
progress of research in various fields of history. The Interpretation of Renaissance Human- 
ism, by William Bouwsma (1959; pp. 24), is one of the twenty-six to appear. The Problems 
in European Civilization Series has also gathered the opinions of modern Renaissance 
scholars: The Renaissance, Medieval or Modern? ed. Carl Dannenfelt (Boston: D. C. 
Heath, 1959). Also, the five Arenburg lectures by Wallace K. Ferguson, Garrett Mattingly, p 
E. H. Harbison, Myron Gilmore, and Paul Kristeller, have been published: Facets of the U 
Renaissance, ed. W. Werkmeister (Los Angeles: Univ. of Southern California Press, 1959; F 
pp. viii + 112). 1 

19 Paul Oskar Kristeller, The Classics and Renaissance Thought (Cambridge: Harvard cl 
Univ. Press, 1958; pp. 106), and Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters (Rome: Edi- 
zioni di Storia e Lett., 1956; pp. xvi + 680). 
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now be maintained without distortion. In Marsilio Ficino, whose writings 
appeal to Kristeller as typical of this humanism, are found expressions of a 
revived Platonism but at the same time noticeable Scholastic elements. 
Raymond Marcel in his biographical study of Ficino perceives the same 
double strain.” There is the unmistakable humanism but mixed with it is 
that impulse characteristic of the medieval man to seek rational argument 
that might sustain his faith, so that Ficino “avant d’étre humaniste, était 
chrétien” (p. 586). 

Eugene F. Rice, Jr., explores the concept sapientia in the works of some 
twenty humanistic and nonhumanistic authors from Petrarch to Pierre 
Charron, whose De la sagesse of 1601 portrays the wise man along naturalistic 
lines.24 He organizes his figures and their ideas to show how wisdom devel- 
oped from a contemplative, religious ideal in the Middle Ages to a secular- 
ized, classical notion with its extreme expression in the writings of Charron, 
a skeptic intent upon separating ethics from religion. It is a valuable study, 
further enriched by the lengthy discussion of Hans Baron.” 

Peter Ramus was a figure of wide influence during the sixteenth century. 
He revolted against Aristotle and developed a system of logic and method 
that had a great dissemination. Walter Ong, S.J., has inquired into the 
origins of his innovations and finds influences of Rudolph Agricola and 
Johann Sturm. In a second volume he gives a listing of all the works relating 
to Ramism that have come to his notice.” 

The significance of politics in the development of Florence’s humanistic 
tradition is the emphasis in two new books by Hans Baron.* According to 


* Raymond Marcel, Marcile Ficin, 1433-149d (Paris: Société d’Edition “Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1958; pp. 784). 

*1 Eugene F. Rice, Jr., The Renaissance Idea of Wisdom (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1958; pp. xiv + 220). 

* Hans Baron, “Secularization of Wisdom and Political Thought in the Renaissance,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas 21 (1960) 131-50. 

* Walter Ong, S.J., Ramus, Method and the Decay of Dialogue, from the Art of Discourse 
to the Art of Reason (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1958; pp. xix + 408); Ramus and 
Talon Inventory: A Short-Title Inventory of the Published Works of Peter Ramus (1515- 
1572) and of Omer Talon (ca. 1510-1562) in Their Original and in Their Variously 
Altered Forms (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1958; pp. 558). 

“Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance: Civic Humanism and Re- 
publican Liberty in an Age of Classicism and Tyranny. (2 vols.; Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1955; pp. xxix + 378, x + 379-656); Humanistic and Political Literature in 
Florence and Venice at the Beginning of the Quattrocento (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1956; pp. x + 223). He comments on some of the conclusions in Wallace K. Ferguson’s 
classic The Renaissance in Historical Thought: Five Centuries of Interpretation, published 
thirteen years ago, in an article, “Moot Problems of Renaissance Interpretation: An An- 
swer to Wallace K. Ferguson,”’ Journal of the History of Ideas 19 (1958) 26-34. In the same 
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his thought, humanism passed from the hands of poets and scholars to 
those of politicians. Fortunately, these hands belonged to the civilians of 
Florence, who warred successfully against the aggressive plans of Gian- 
galeazzo Visconti of Milan. Had the Visconti tyranny prevailed, Florence 
would have become a subdued provincial town, too weak to thrive under 
Milanese despotism. Whatever is thought about this thesis, riches can | 
be found in the author’s erudite treatment of his witnesses, such as Leonardo 
Bruni, Coluccio Salutati, and Gregorio Dati. 

Florentine politics for a few intense years were dominated by the ascetical 
figure of Fra Girolamo Savonarola. The career of this enigmatic friar has 
been examined for twenty years by Roberto Ridolfi in an effort to gather 
materials for a thorough biography. In the two volumes that followed this 
research, Savonarola emerges neither as inspired prophet nor tiresome 
rebel.”° In fact, the author, by placing greater stress upon what Savonarola 
said than upon what he did, produces a portrait that is sympathetic but 
restrained and reflecting properly the issues that brought about his quarrel 
with Alexander VI. The second volume in the Italian edition is almost all 
notes and unfortunately omitted in the English version, though referred to. 


Niccold Machiavelli 


Tracking down origins in the political thought of Machiavelli is an en- 
during task of scholars. Frederico Chabod, director of the Istituto Italiano 
founded by Benedetto Croce and an acknowledged leader in this quest, 
warns that neither The Prince nor The Dialogues will reveal their true 
significance if reduced immediately to bare political theory. They should 
not be removed from the setting of a weakened Florence, an ambitious 
French monarchy, and the Borgia peril in Central Italy. These were the 
forces that fired Machiavelli and centered his attention on strong princely 
power as the sole salvation of the Continent. Dr. Chabod gave this advice 
















issue is the appraisal of Baron by Ferguson, “The Interpretation of Italian Humanism: 
The Contribution of Hans Baron,” pp. 14-25. For further views read B. L. Ullman, Studies 
in the Italian Renaissance (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Lett., 1955; pp. 393); G. A. Brucker, 
“The Medici in the Fourteenth Century,” Speculum 32 (1957) 1-26; Warman Welliver, 
L’Impero fiorentino (Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1957; pp. xi + 280). This last makes 
Lorenzo de Medici a heroic figure beset with tragic nemesis. 

26 Roberto Ridolfi, The Life of Girolamo Savonarola, tr. Cecil Grayson (London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1959; x + 325). See the article by D. Weinstein, “Savonarols, 
Florence and the Millenarian Tradition,” Church History 27 (1958) 291-305, and the com- 
ment by M. B. Becker, ibid., pp. 306-11. A popular account of the conflict with Rome 
that favors the tolerance of the Pope without the extremes of Msgr. De Roo and Orestes 
Ferrara is written by M. de la Bédoyére, The Meddlesome Friar: The Story of the Confid 
between Savonarola and Alexander VI (London: Collins, 1957; pp. xv + 256). 
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thirty years ago in essays that now appear in English translation.?° Gen- 
naro Sasso follows this avenue of inquiry and sees The Prince as the state- 
ment of a retroaction to an actual political situation where conscienza and 
necessit@ were in conspicuous conflict.” Machiavellianism to both is thus 
the product of the disunion and insecurity of the Italian Renaissance. 

Leo Strauss, on the other hand, approaches the writings of Machiavelli 
as an object of literary criticism, giving slighter attention to the historical 
circumstances that provoked them. This process can be justified, but it 
risks the tendency to read back into the text suppositions formed centuries 
after his times and to push out thoughts that do not fit a preconceived 
hypothesis. He comes to the judgment that “If it is true that an evil man 
will stoop to public and private gangsterism, we are forced to say that 
Machiavelli was an evil man,” thereby matching somewhat the conclusions 
of Herbert Butterfield, who found Machiavelli ‘‘a teacher of artifice,” 
whose mind escaped the tensions of his century and returned to the ancients 
for witnesses to his maxims.”* 

The close friendship that is supposed to have existed between Machiavelli 
and Caesare Borgia receives a skeptical glance from Renzo Sereno.” He 
finds this intimacy grounded only upon the praise of Caesare in The Prince 
and upon a curious forged document. In 1503 a former partisan of Borgia 
fled from Rome. Caesare, now close to the end of his career of power, issued 
a circular letter demanding his arrest. The letter of eight lines is in Machia- 
velli’s handwriting but signed by Borgia. Sereno contends that the entire 
letter, signature included, came from the pen of Niccold and indicates not 
friendship but frustration at having failed to attain the high office fitted to 
his talent. This led him to imitate Borgia even in this childish divertissement. 
Thus the picture of “crafty counsellor and ruthless prince plotting together 
new courses of history” is romantic. 


Renaissance Church Diplomacy 


In the Commentaries of Pius II is contained much that can further our 
knowledge of the complexities of fifteenth-century diplomacy especially 
within papal circles. This is the last volume of the works of Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini in translation, begun in 1936 and now brought to completion 


* Frederico Chabod, Machiavelli and the Renaissance, tr. David Moore, introd. A. En- 
tréves (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1958; pp. xviii + 258). 

™ Gennaro Sasso, Niccolé Machiavelli: Storia del suo pensiero politico (Naples: Istituto 
Italiano per gli Studi Storici, 1958; pp. 504). 

* Leo Strauss, Thoughts on Machiavelli (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958; pp. 348), and 
Herbert Butterfield, The Statecraft of Machiavelli (New York: Macmillan, 1956; pp. 167). 

** Renzo Sereno, “A Falsification by Machiavelli,” Renaissance News 12 (1959) 159-67. 
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by Florence A. Gragg (translation) and Leona C. Gabel (introduction and 
historical notes). The Commentaries saw their first publication in 1584, 
with passages of revealing or possibly scandalous nature excised. In this 
translation the omitted passages are printed in italics, a device that tells 
much of Renaissance morality and its norms. 

The life of Rodrigo Sanchez de Arévalo, Castilian diplomat and writer of 
tracts defending papal authority, is traced with competence and command 
of sources by Richard J. Trame, S.J.* From 1435 to 1470 Sanchez was 
engaged in embassies for the King of Castile, and these activities together 
with his strong anticonciliar writings indicate the growth of international 
relations as they touched the security of the papacy. 

Jacopo Sadoleto, as Bishop of Carpentras, Papal Secretary, and later 
Cardinal, was involved in papal issues from the St. Peter’s indulgence of 
1515 to the convocation of the Council of Trent thirty years later. Richard 
M. Douglas’ account of these activities illumines the controversies and 
negotiations that went on behind the scenes as the Vatican struggled to 
achieve reform and religious harmony.” Sadoleto, though regarded as a 
conservative who wished reform to remain within the limits of tradition, 
proposed ideas that identify him with no particular faction but remain 
individual. 

A history of the diplomacy of this time that does not view papal practices 
exclusively has been written by Garrett Mattingly. It observes how the 
simplicity of feudal courts with their temporary messengers grew into the 
Renaissance practice of permanent diplomatic agents. Little has appeared 
in English concerning such developments before the Peace of Westphalia 
of 1648 and thus this volume is significant.* 































The Devotio moderna 


This reform effort, proceeding from the Brethren of the Common Life, 
had a considerable diffusion throughout Europe during this critical century, 











despite the fact that it was limited geographically to the Netherlands, § } 
30 Florence Gragg and Leona Gabel, The Commentaries of Pius II: Books X-XIII 
(Northampton, Mass.: Smith College, 1957; pp. xxxviii + 621-883). Two years later the J 
Commentaries appeared in an abridged form, Memoirs of a Renaissance Pope: The Com- 
mentaries of Pius II (New York: Putnam, 1959; pp. 381). (I 
31 Richard H. Trame, S.J., Rodrigo Sénchez de Arévalo, 1404-1470: Spanish Diploma Ti 
and Champion of the Papacy (Washington, D.C., Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1958; G 





pp. ix + 242). 
® Richard M. Douglas, Jacopo Sadoleto, 1477-1547: Humanist and Reformer (Cam- nit 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1959; pp. xii + 308). 
% Garrett Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1955; pp. 


323). 
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Northern France, and the northwest sections of Germany. Its plea for a 
return to Christian inwardness produced the Jmitation of Christ. Although 
this became one of the most celebrated books of all times, its authorship is 
still disputed. In recent decades scholars that include Kern, Hyma, Jacob, 
Van Ginnekin, and Lewandowski, turned from Thomas a Kempis and 
attributed at least partial authorship to some of the Brethren living earlier, 
such as Geert Grotte, Gerald Zerbolt of Zutphen, and Heinrich Mande. 
In their view Thomas a Kempis was a compiler who revised and re-edited 
their writings much later. Five years ago L. M. Delaissé brought new ex- 
citement to this riddle by submitting the autograph of the Imitation to an 
examination of all the modifications, erasures, and additions that pale- 
ographical science can disclose.* With justification he refers to his thorough 
work as an “examen archéologique.” 

In the next year Jacques Huijben, O.S.B., and Pierre Debongnie, C.SS.R., 
appeared as the new champions of the Thomas-thesis.** As a result the 
controversy has turned full circle and Thomas is again in favor. Bernhard 
Spaapen, S.J., suggests that Kempists and pre-Kempists could reduce their 
disagreement by adopting a common meaning for the term “author.’’* In 
the accepted sense an author is one who conceives a work and expresses it 
in words. It would seem, therefore, that Thomas a Kempis conceived the 
Imitation and put it to words, and though these words were those of earlier 
authors, his arrangement and additions could allow him the distinction of 
authorship at least in some broader sense. 

The impact of the Rhineland mystics upon the earlier history of the 
Devotio moderna is also being studied, especially regarding Master Eckhart. 
Mysticism is a borderland and the phenomena that occur there cannot be 
touched easily by precise literary phrase. So it is not surprising that Eck- 
hart’s writings were subjected to posthumous papal censure. His works are 
appearing now in critical forms and in translation, and it is not easy to 
determine how much of this condemnation was due to faulty expression and 
how much to a real Neoplatonism. The need to judge his career and his 


*L. M. Delaissé, Le manuscrit autographe de Thomas a Kempis et “L’Imitation de 
Jésus-Christ’” (2 vols.; Antwerp: Standaard-Boekhandel, 1956; pp. x + 150, 360). 

% J. Huijben, O.S.B., and P. Debongnie, C.SS.R., L’ Auteur ou les auteurs del’ Imitation 
(Louvain: Louvain Univ. Press, 1957; pp. xx + 425). In reply to these Kempist studies, 
Tiburzio Lupo sustains the thesis that the author of the /mitation is the Benedictine John 
Gersen (not to be confused with Jean Gerson, to whom authorship is also ascribed), Abbot 
of St. Stephen in Vercelli from 1223 to 1240. To support this claim the author lists twenty- 
nine ancient Italian MSS, eleven Transalpine MSS, and fifty-four codices that are anterior 
to the Kempis MS of 1441 (Salesianum 22 [1959] 56-106). 

* Bernhard Spaapen, S.J., “Der heutige Stand der Forschung iiber den Verfasser der 
‘Nachfolge Christi,’ ” Geist und Leben 31 (1958) 303-8. 
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words in the mood of the Late Middle Ages is stressed by Jeanne Ancelet- 
Hustache, so that heretical tenets will not be read into his writings, which 
she believes came from a mind that always avowed orthodoxy.” 

Karl Kertz, S.J., states furthermore that a comprehension of Eckhart § 
will always fail unless the reader grasps the meaning and centrality of his 
doctrine of the generation of the Divine Word. In a synthesis of this funda- 7 
mental Eckhartian teaching, he brings acceptable interpretations to some J 
of the previously condemned propositions.* 

















PROTESTANT REVOLT 





Under this heading we would like first to classify three works that attempt 
to interpret the revolutionary motions of the sixteenth century in a manner 
to promote “conversation” between Catholic and Protestant. The first is a 
collection of essays honoring the seventieth birthday of Joseph Lortz, the 
Catholic historian whose own learned years have been devoted to establish- 
ing such an atmosphere.® A number of the articles deal directly with the | 
figures of this period of stormy controversy, and it is significant to note that 
a great richness has been produced in a climate of amity by a group of 
contributors of varied faiths. 4 
In the second, Louis Bouyer tells the story of his search for religious con- ) 
viction that led him from the Lutheran ministry to the Catholic priesthood.* 
The title, Du Protestantisme a l’église, is somewhat misleading in its English 7 
translation, The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism, although it is still a 
provocative book for historians accustomed to the standardized view of 
doctrinal Protestantism. Bouyer tries to isolate the positive beliefs of Luther, 
31 Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache, Master Eckhart and the Rhineland Mystics, tr. Hilda Grae 
(New York: Harper, 1957; pp. 192). For new editions of his works see Josef Quint, Meiste 
Eckhart: Die deutschen und lateinischen Werke (2 vols.; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1958; 
pp. xxxi + 513, 602); J. M. Clark, Meister Eckhart: An Introduction to the Study of His 
Works with an Anthology of His Sermons (London: Nelson, 1957; pp. xii + 267); J. A 
Bizet, Mystiques allemands du XIV* s.: Eckhart, Suso, Tauler. Choix de textes (Paris: Aubier, 
1957; pp. 296); Late Medieval Mysticism, ed. Ray C. Petry (Philadelphia: Westminster 


Press, 1957; pp. 424). 
% Karl G. Kertz, S.J., “Meister Eckhart’s Teaching on the Birth of the Divine Word : 
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in the Soul,” Traditio 15 (1959) 327-63. For further investigation into his mysticism se 
P. Kelley, O.S.B., “Meister Eckhart’s Doctrine of Divine Subjectivity,” Downside Re 
view 76 (1956) 63-103; W. Frei, “Was ist das Seelenfiinklein beim Meister Eckhart?” 
Theol. Zeitschrift 14 (1958) 89-100. 

%® Festgabe Joseph Lorts 1: Reformation: Schicksal und Auftrag; 2: Glaube und Geschich, § ‘w 
ed. Erwin Iserloh and Peter Manns (Baden-Baden: Bruno Grimm, 1957; pp. xxiii + 58 — Ve 
viii + 590). 

Louis Bouyer, Cong. Orat., The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism, tr. A. V. Littledale Yo 
(Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1956; pp. xi + 234). 
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Calvin, and the others from the revolutionary factors usually accentuated, 
in order to show how in many ways they are “in harmony with Catholic 
tradition,” and how modern Protestantism has ended in conclusions widely 
at variance with the doctrines of the original dissenters. In a later study he 
tackles the riddle of Erasmus.“ Here he differs from A. Renaudet who made 
Erasmus the father of Modernism, and sees him instead as “the chief 
creator of what is today termed positive theology.” 

The third is the New Cambridge Modern History. Of the fourteen volumes 
planned, the second to appear scans the period from 1520, when Luther 
burned the Bull of Leo X, to the late 1550’s, which witnessed the flourishing 
sessions of the Council of Trent.” Instead of emphasizing the cause-and- 
effect thesis common in so many histories since the time of the German 
synthesists at the turn of the century, wherein Protestantism was considered 
basically as a reaction to the Renaissance immoralism, the New Cambridge 
seeks factors that provided its cohesion as a period of history. That these 
forty or so years represent a unique movement where “secularization, 
princely ascendancy over the Church, religious diversity” were dominant, 
is debatable, but the atmosphere of this book is free from the pressure of 
polemics and extravagant expression, if we except an occasional statement 
of high color such as “Calvin restored the exhilaration of Christian com- 
radeship,” or the Jmstitutes is “a handbook for Christian warriors.” 


Protestant Eschatology 


The movement towards ecumenicalism so strong in recent years among 
Protestant theologians has awakened new interest in the eschatological 
perspectives of the New Testament. In fact, some now deplore that this 
element was clouded over in the early history of the various sects by the 
more tangible doctrine of secure possession of full Messianic justification. 
As a result, Protestantism became preoccupied with the ethical ideals of 
Christ’s teaching and activity centered in social betterment, laudable but, 
as it turned out, often superficial. Now the thought of their founders is 
being re-estimated and the transcendental contents discovered once again. 


“ Louis Bouyer, Cong. Orat., Erasmus and His Times, tr. Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. 
(Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959; pp. 220). 

® New Cambridge Modern History 2: The Reformation, 1520-1559, ed. G. R. Elton (New 
York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1958; pp. 686). For a binocular view of the past five cen- 
turies of Germany’s history that stresses the revolutionary character of its religious de- 
velopment, see Hajo Holborn, A History of Modern Germany: The Reformation (New York: 
Knopf, 1959; pp. xvi + 374 + xxi). V. Ferm, Pictorial History of Protestantism (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957; pp. 368), supplies a wealth of illustrations, but the 
text is not free from pointed interpretation. 
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A succinct statement of the new view, useful for the Catholic historian of 

the Church, comes from the pen of a prominent Protestant churchman, | 
T. F. Torrance, at present editor of the Scottish Journal of Theology.“ He 
concludes that for Luther the nature of the kingdom was an eschatology of | 
faith; for Bucer it was an eschatology of love, where the kingdom becomes 
sanctified by the priesthood of each single believer; for Calvin it was an | 
eschatology of hope, since to Torrance Calvin is a truly Ascensionist the- 
ologian, for whom predestination was the prius and eschatology the pos- 
terius of Christian faith. 
















Martin Luther 


Some of the J. Pelican—H. Lehmann edition of Luther’s writings have 
begun to make an appearance.“ This English translation, founded upon the 
Weimar Series, will reach fifty-five volumes when completed. Volumes 31 
and 32, entitled “The Career of the Reformer,” are of special interest for 
the historian, since they arrange Luther’s explanation of his ninety-five 
theses, the Heidelberg dispute, the affair at Augsburg, the early apologetic 
pamphlets, and so on, about his life in a chronological pattern. 

Quasi-biographical studies of Luther continue to abound, and of these 
two should have a place in future Luther bibliographies. The first is written 
by Robert H. Fife, already known for his Young Luther published in 1928. 
This new study concerns the personality of the youthful Luther up to the 
Wartburg retreat.“ The author has quarried his way through the contra- 
dictions that have hardened about the narrative of these years and presents 
a Luther that is plausible. It is a scholarly achievement drawn from sources 
and a judicious use of the Tischreden, which in spite of their uneven testi- 
mony cannot be entirely disregarded. It presents, however, the usual con- 
fusion arising from the non-Catholic understanding of the indulgence ; 
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disputes. 

The other is a psychoanalysis of Luther’s young manhood by Erik Erikson, 
perhaps the most noteworthy since Paul Reiter’s Martin Luthers Umwelt, 
Charakier und Psychose that was published almost thirty years ago.** Erik- 
son, who has had much clinical experience with the emotional disturbances 


T. F. Torrance, Kingdom and Church; A Study in the Theology of the Reformation in 
(Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1956; pp. viii + 168). 

“ Luther’s Works 31, ed. Harold J. Grimm (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1957; 
pp. xxii + 416); 32, ed. George Forell (1958; pp. xx + 303); 34, ed. Lewis Spitz (1960; 
pp. xxii + 387). 

45 Robert H. Fife, The Revolt of Martin Luther (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1957; 
pp. xii + 726). Roland H. Bainton, author of Here I Stand: A Life of Martin Luther (Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 1950) gives a historiological summary of more recent interpretations of Luther: Qu 
“Interpretations of the Reformation,” American Historical Review 66 (1960) 74-84. 
“ Erik Erikson, Young Man Luther (New York: Norton, 1959; pp. 288). 
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of late adolescence and early adulthood, aaalyzes the constituents of per- 
sonality that led Luther to the “identity crisis,” the high point in adolescent 
growth when the youth “must forge of himself some central perspective and 
direction, some working unity, out of the effective remnants of his childhood 
and the hopes of his anticipated adulthood.” In Luther’s case this crisis was 
prolonged due to an agitated boyhood, but he managed eventually to reach 
a type of integration before settling into the “integrity crisis,” the last 
in the lives of men. He comments: “It seems entirely probable that Martin’s 
life at times approached what today we might call a borderline psychotic 
state in a young man with prolonged adolescence and reawakened infantile 
conflicts.” 

Two articles discussing Luther’s ecclesiology deserve mention. They grew 
out of papers read at the Tenth World Congress of Historians held in Rome 
in September, 1955. The first, by Hubert Jedin, celebrated authority on the 
Council of Trent, perceives three motions in late medieval doctrines of the 
nature of the Church, namely, curialist papalism, conciliar ideology, and 
the spiritualist elements found in the writings of the mystics.“ All three 
were operative in Luther. Gordon Rupp opposes this view, believing that 
Luther’s stress on the communion of saints, the people of God, does not 
derive from these medieval theories but from his deep sense of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

Heinrich Bornkamm has collected an anthology of texts from prominent 
historians and theologians of the last two centuries that indicate their 
estimate of Luther.” The list includes Nietzsche, Harnack, Burckhardt, 
Troeltsch, Ranke, and Kierkegaard. Collections of this kind are helpful in 
illustrating how the principles of Evangelicalism were grounded within 
Lutheranism. Ten years ago Ernst Walter Zeeden published a similar work 
that offered the opinions of Luther from his death to the beginning of the 
age of Goethe. The first of the two volumes was translated in 1954 with the 
title, The Legacy of Luther.» 


Calvin, Bucer, Melanchthon 


The works of Calvin and Bucer, the Strassburg reformer, are being edited 
in careful translation. Under the direction of John T. McNeil, selections 


“ Hubert Jedin, “Zur Entwicklung des Kirchenbegriffs im 16. Jahrhundert,” Relazioni 
4, ed. G. Sansoni (Florence, 1955; pp. 59 ff.). 

“ Gordon Rupp, “Luther and the Doctrine of the Church,” Scottish Journal of Theology 
9 (1956) 384-92. 

® Heinrich Bornkamm, Luther im Spiegel der deutschen Geistesgeschichte (Heidelberg: 
Quelle und Meyer, 1955; pp. 357). 

* Walter Zeeden, The Legacy of Luther, tr. Ruth Bethell (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1954; pp. xiii + 221). 
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from Calvin’s Institutes have a new, greatly improved vernacular version 
in which the patristic citations have been identified.“ Joseph Haroutunian 
and Louise Pettibone Smith have done the same with the Commentaries.® | 
The passages chosen are from the Corpus Reformatorum and become a 
helpful guide to the thought of Calvin as biblical commentator. 

Of the hundreds of letters by Bucer, forty-seven are edited by J. V. Pollet 
with bibliographical notes and guides to the caches in archives he visited.* 
This correspondence is important in readjusting the accepted views on 
Bucer and his attempts at doctrinal compromise. 4 

The stature of Philip Melanchthon is usually diminished in this story of 
religious revolt, partially because he progressed through it behind the large 
shadow of Luther. In the reconstruction of his career by Clyde L. Man- 
schreck he comes forth not only as a gentle scholar but as a large cipher in 
the doctrinal development of Lutheranism.™ 















English Protestantism 


The effect of English Protestantism upon university intellectual life has 
usually been studied with the focus upon Oxford. Now two books arrive that 
bring light to sixteenth-century Cambridge. H. C. Porter studies Cambridge 
from the time of St. John Fisher to the 1650’s, when Cromwellian Puri- 
tanism fell upon England.®* In his narrative appear the scholars who 
gathered about the hearth of the White Horse Inn to discuss the progress of 
Lutheranism in Europe and to read the Bible in English. Later they moved 
to the common rooms of the colleges from whose halls the interest in Con- 
tinental Protestantism spread widely. The objective of the author is to 
show how Cambridge shaped these revolutionary forces into new forms of 
belief that would later be considered English. 

Interest in the curriculum at Cambridge directed William Costello, S.J. 
on a search through contemporary notebooks, thesis forms, verse, and “the 
seventeenth century student’s wastebasket.” The project seems dust-dry, 
but by a type of literary sorcery the author restores pulse to veins of re 

5 John Calvin, On the Christian Faith: Selections from the Institutes, Commentaries, and | 


Tracts, ed. John T. McNeil (New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1958; pp. xxxiv + 219). 
®@ John Calvin, Commentaries, tr. and ed. Joseph Haroutunian and Louise Pettibone | 





Fy 


ition 


Smith (London: S.C.M. Press, 1958; pp. 414). 

8 Martin Bucer: Etudes sur la correspondance avec de nombreux textes inédits 1, ed. J. V. 
Pollet, O.P. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1958; pp. xi + 356). 

Clyde L. Manschreck, Melanchthon: The Quiet Reformer (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1958; pp. 350). 

58H. C. Porter, Reformation and Reaction in Tudor Cambridge (New York: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1958; pp. x + 461). See also Vol. 3 of A History of Cambridge and the Isle of 
Ely: The City and University of Cambridge, ed. J. P. Roach (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1959; pp. xx + 504 + 56). 
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search that have lain quiet for centuries. The book becomes a delightful 
adventure, disclosing how integral a part Scholasticism still held in the plan 
of education, even thought it had lost much of its medieval vigor and by a 
process of overrefinement had become often mere logomachy.* 

The Bull A postolicae curae of September 13, 1896, with its negative judg- 
ment on the validity of Anglican orders, ended any effective discussion 
among Catholics. It also provoked resentment among those Anglican church- 
men who believed themselves possessors of a genuine priesthood. In the 
debates that went on during the next sixty years, Leo XIII’s case was often 
misconstrued or buried beneath layers of digressional arguments. To bring 
the problem again into perspective has been the task of Francis Clark, 
S.J.” He examines several interpretations of “intention” and explains that 
the insufficiency of intention in such ministers as Barlow was heightened 
by the principle of positive exclusion, where ‘‘the will of the minister elicits a 
positive and explicit intention to reject what is in reality (whether he knows 
it or not) an essential element or property of the sacrament as Christ in- 
stituted it.” 

A significant episode in the history of this question occurred on July 5, 
1955, when the bishops of the Church of England assembled officially in the 
Upper Houses of the Convocations of Canterbury and York. There, with no 
dissenting voice, they declared the orders of the Church of South India as 
valid as their own. This led Anthony A. Stephenson, S.J., to write a series 
of articles in the Month during 1955 and 1956, and engage in discussion on 
Anglican orders with Dr. E. L. Mascall. These articles, with the reply of 
Dr. Mascall, have been gathered into a book.** In an appendix are the 
comments of Hugh Ross Williamson, onetime Anglo-Catholic priest, who 
examined the Constitutions of the Church of South India and found that 
they exclude unequivocal adherence to Christian doctrine—and, specifically, 
belief in Catholic orders. This induced him to abandon the Church of Eng- 
land, for “‘the whole Anglican episcopate officially attached to the rite a 
specific meaning which destroys every vestige of orthodox intention.” 


CATHOLIC RESTORATION 


In the first part of the seventeenth century Paolo Sarpi published an 
antipapal account of the Council of Trent. It was condemned at Rome and 


William T. Costello, S.J., The Scholastic Curriculum at Early Seventeenth Century 
Cambridge (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1958; pp. 221). 

"Francis Clark, S.J., Anglican Orders and Defect of Intention (London: Longmans, 
Green, 1956; pp. xx + 215). 

® Anthony A. Stephenson, S.J., Anglican Orders (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1956; 
pp. 76). The story of Hugh Ross Williamson’s road to conversion is found in his apologia, 
The Walled Garden (New York: Macmillan, 1957; pp. 321). 
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refuted by Pietro S. Pallavicino, S.J., in a work that eventually was accepted 
as the official history of the Council. For three centuries these volumes have 
supplied reliable assistance, though complicated sometimes by the polemical 
tone that gave them special contemporary value but now irritate the twen- 
tieth-century reader. However, no one seems to have tackled the gigantic 
task of constructing a new objective study to replace Pallavicino until 
Hubert Jedin dreamed of a history of the Council “that would be other than 
an accusation or a defence.” In 1939 he made his initial research and a few 
years later began writing the first chapters “amid the thunder of the guns 
at Anzio.” When the first volume of the Geschichte des Konzils von Trient 
appeared in 1949, it was acclaimed as one of the most significant projects 
of this generation. The second volume, published in 1957, confirms the 
impression that Msgr. Jedin is at home in history, canon law, and theology, 
and gifted with a facile expression in all these areas. The work will extend 
through eight books (in four volumes) and carry the story up to the reform 
measures of Pius IV. Of special note is the translation into English of the 
first volume, also appearing in 1957, and performed with distinction by 
Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B.© In fact, it is so well executed that the reader 
forgets that the work was originally conceived in German. As a welcome 
feature of the English version, the footnotes, which measure a third of the 
book, are found at the bottom of the page. 

One of the Council’s boasts was its legislation regarding the training of 
clerics. James A. O’Donohue contrasts the inadequate recommendations 
made by the first commission gathered by Paul III in 1536 to the final 
measures of the twenty-third session, inspired in great part by the theories 
of the Jesuit Claude Le Jay and the synodal acts of Cardinal Pole in Eng- 
land, 1555-56." Jedin also gives attention to Pole and finds the origins of 
some of his ideas in the Reformatio legum ecclesiasticarum of Edward VI, the 
schola acolytorum of the reform bishop of Verona, and the successes of the 
Jesuit program of fundamental guidance in the moral formation of their 
students.” The role of Charles Borromeo in transferring the Tridentine 































5° Hubert Jedin, Geschichte des Konzils von Trient 1: Der Kampf um das Konzil; 2: Die 
erste Tagungsperiode, 1545-1547 (Freiburg: Herder, 1949, 1957; pp. xiii + 643, x + 550). 

6 Ernest Graf, O.S.B., A History of the Council of Trent (London: Nelson, 1957; pp. 
xi + 618). 

James A. O’Donohue, Tridentine Seminary Legislation: Its Sources and Its Formation 
(Louvain: Univ. of Louvain Press, 1957; pp. vi + 187). 

® Hubert Jedin, ““Domschule und Kolleg: Zum Ursprung der Ideen des Trienter Pries 
tersseminars,” Trierer theol. Zeitschrift 68 (1958) 210-23. See, too, his tribute to Tommas 
Compeggio, whose writings to Paul III, Paul IV, and Pius IV emphasize plans of reform: 
Tommaso Compeggio (1483-1564): Tridentinische Reform und kuriale Tradition (Minster: 
Aschendorff, 1958; pp. 79). 
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legislation into practical success is told by Roger Mols, S.J., who refers to 
Borromeo quite aptly as the pasteur complet. 

In studies of the popes of this period, notice is ordinarily given to their 
influence in the politics of Europe or to their labor in the large plans of 
reform. Light cast upon their local government has been dim. Now two 
volumes are at hand by Jean Delumeau that fill in the picture.“ They 
record the details of administration at Rome, including measures to control 
the inundations of the Tiber, building programs, attempts to promote in- 
dustrialization, and a system of floating loans to meet public debt. These 
books with their graphs, statistics, and diagrams, all drawn from sources, 
form a treasury of encyclopedic proportions for future researches in this 
field. 

Our knowledge of the exploits of religious groups active in reform plans 
during these times grows. Alberto Ghinato, O.F.M., describes the internal 
organization of the monti di pieta and monti frumentarii that aided in curbing 
usury and putting off economic hardship. The social work of the Cap- 
uchins is told in a stimulating account that includes the preaching successes 
of Girolamo da Pistoia, Mattia da Salo, and the fated Bernardino Ochino.* 

The impetus for reform in Northern Italy came in large measure from 
Catherine of Genoa. The life of “la buona Caterina” was written in 1551 
by Genuti. This is now re-edited by Valeriano da Finalmarina and in its 
new form illumines her attempts to revive Catholic spirituality in this 
section of Italy.” 

The place of Ignatius of Loyola and his Iniguists in the cause of reform 
has been told and retold. But the year 1956, the anniversary of his death, 
raised a small mountain of books and articles. Some of this work is bi- 
ographical; much is typical of the commendatory essay for such occasions; 
more, however, digs into sources and supplies new light on Ignatius, his 


% Roger Mols, S.J., ““S. Charles Borromée, pionnier de la pastorale moderne,” Nouvelle 
revue théologique 79 (1957) 600-622, 715-47. 

* Jean Delumeau, Vie économique et sociale de Rome dans la seconde moitié du XVI* 
siécle (2 vols.; Paris: E. de Boccard, 1958, 1959; pp. 1038). 

§§ Alberto Ghinato, O.F.M., “I primitivi monti frumentarii di fra Andrea da Faenza,” 
Antonianum 33 (1958) 423-42; 34 (1959) 32-72; “Primi tentativi per la fondazione del 
monte di pieta a Terni, 1464-1472,” Archivum Francis. hist. 50 (1957) 278-440; “I Fran- 
cescani e il monte di pieta di Terni da fra Agostino da Perugia al B. Bernardino da Feltre, 
1471-1489,” ibid. 51 (1958) 95-160. 

% Arsenio d’Ascoli, La predicazione dei Cappuccini nel cinquecento in Italia (Loretto: 
Libreria S. Francesco d’Assisi, 1956; pp. 598). 

® Valeriano da Finalmarina, Libro de la vita mirabile e dottrina santa de la beata Cateri- 
netta da Genova (Genoa: Vita Francescana, 1957). This re-edition contains, besides the 
Vita, also Catherine’s Trattato del purgatorio and the Dialogo. 
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companions, and the formation of the Spiritual Exercises. For those in- 
terested in Ignatiana, two excellent bibliographical lists must be recom- 
mended. The first, prepared by J. F. Gilmont, S.J., and P. Damen, S.J., 
is a chronological inventory that includes all the literature on Ignatius from 
the first volumes of the Monumenta historica Societatis Jesu up to July, 
1957. There are 2872 titles with indices of authors and materials. The 
other is compiled by Ignatius Iparraguirre, S.J., a name well respected in 
Ignatian studies.™ 


MISSIONARY EXPANSION 


Lewis Hanke, Director of the Institute of Latin American Studies at the 
University of Texas, has been interested in the disputes among Spanish 
intellectuals of the sixteenth century and the attempts to justify the con- 
quest and spoliation of the Indians. In a new book he points to the wide 
acceptance of Aristotle’s doctrine of natural slavery as the basic support for 
colonial practice, and the fiery opposition to it made by the missionaries.” 
It became a battle between the humanist philosopher Juan Ginés de Sepil- 
veda and the Dominican Las Casas. The former held that the Indians were 
equivalently animals and could find improvement only with the aid of the 
culturally superior Spaniards. Las Casas was the convincing apologist of 
the Indians, recounting examples of their high morality and industry. The 
debate brought Charles V to set up a committee of arbitration in Valladolid 
in 1550. No decision was handed down and the issue remains quite alive 
today. 

A fine critique of the theory of royal vicariate by Antonio de Egajfia, S.J., 
inspects the legal side of these disputes.” The Spanish crown, in view of 
concessions granted from Alexander VI to Leo X, considered itself a quasi- 
vicar of the pope in the New World. It extended the real patronato to rights 
of episcopal appointments, arbitration in disputes between bishops and 
regulars, and the transfer of parishes. By 1619 the government of Spain had 
adopted the theory as fact and was soon deep in dispute with the newly- 
created Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith. 

Some of the figures prominent in the record of missionary expansion are 
reliving their story in biographical studies. Of marked interest is the long- 


J. F. Gilmont, S.J., and P. Damen, S.J., Bibliographie ignatienne, 1894-1957 (Bruges: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1958; pp. xxix + 251). 

® J. Iparraguirre, S.J., Orientaciones bibliogréficas sobre San Ignacio de Loyola (Rome: 
Institutum Hist. S.J., 1957). 

7 Lewis Hanke, Aristotle and the American Indians: A Study in Race Prejudice in the 
Modern World (London: Hollis and Carter, 1959; pp. x + 164). 

7 Antonio de Egajia, S.J., La teorta del vicariato espafiol en India (Rome: Gregorian 
Univ., 1958; pp. xx + 315). 
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awaited first volume of the life and times of Francis Xavier by Georg 
Schurhammer, S.J.” This project was undertaken, or at least conceived, some 
fifty years ago, and since then every source and relevant material has been 
assembled. The author is arranging this vast wealth into what will certainly 
become the classic reference work on Xavier. Besides this first volume that 
deals with his thirty-five years in Europe, there will be seven more treating 
his missionary career, his letters, miracles, cult, iconography, and bibli- 
ography. 

Among the other figures is Alonso de la Vera Cruz, O.S.A., who arrived 
in Mexico in 1536 and is traditionally accepted as the founder of the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. From new archival materials Arthur Ennis, O.S.A., is 
able to judge his writings and his involvement in the disputes between the 
Augustinian General and the royal patronate over missionary policy in the 
New World.” 

John Leddy Phelan had given similar consideration to the writings of the 
Franciscan friar Gerénimo de Mendieta and his strongly eschatological 
views of the history of the Americas.“ The author sees influences of Jo- 
achist mysticism in Mendieta’s thought, a point that invites controversy, 
although he seems to have shared the common belief of other mendicants of 
the time that the Age of Discovery with its opportunities for evangelization 
had a bearing on the beginning of a millennial era. 

José de Anchieta, S.J., though little known to the English-reading world, 
has long been a folk hero in Brazil. Frail and handicapped by a hunchback, 
he moved vigorously through a career of forty-five years, outliving and 
outdistancing his companions. Helen G. Dominian has written his life, 
based primarily upon the Historia da Companhia de Jésus no Brasil by 
Serafim Leite, S.J.75 

The standard history of the Society of Jesus in that part of the New World 


™ Georg Schurhammer, S.J., Franz Xaver: Sein Leben und seine Zeit 1: Europa, 1506- 
1541 (Freiburg: Herder, 1955; pp. xxx + 743). A bibliography of the works of Fr. Schur- 
hammer published from 1907 to 1957 has been compiled by Hugo Rahner, S.J., and Ladis- 
laus Polgdr, S.J., in Arch. hist. S. J. 26 (1957) 424-52. 

% Arthur Ennis, O.S.A., Fray Alonzo de la Vera Cruz, O.S.A. (1507-1584): A Study of 
His Life and His Contribution to the Religious and Intellectual Affairs of Early Mexico 
(Louvain: E. Warny, 1957; pp. viii + 210). This is an offprint from A ugustiniana 5 (1955) 
52-124, 241-67, 362-99; 7 (1957) 149-95, 367-88. 

™ John Leddy Phelan, The Millennial Kingdom of the Franciscans in the New World: 
A Study of the Writings of Gerénimo de Mendieta, 1525-1604 (Berkeley: Univ. of California 
Press, 1956; pp. 159). See, too, his account of colonization in the Philippines: The Hispani- 
tation of the Philippines: Spanish Aims and Filippino Responses, 1565-1700 (Univ. of 
Wisconsin Press, 1959; pp. xi + 218). 

% Helen G. Dominian, A postle of Brazil: The Biography of Padre José de Anchieta, S.J. 
(1534-1597) (New York: Exposition Press, 1958; pp. xvii + 346). 
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which is now Mexico was written two centuries ago by Javier Alegre, S.J. 
It begins with the first arrival of Jesuits in La Florida with Pedro Menéndez 
in 1566 and reaches the year 1767, when 678 members of the Society were 
expelled from Mexico. Ernest J. Burrus, S.J., and Félix Zubillaga, S.J., are 
producing an annotated edition of this rare work, of which two volumes 
have been published.”® 

The Mogul Empire arrived at greatness and power in the sixteenth 
century under Emperor Akbar and his son Jahangir. Its religion was Mo- 
hammedan and its language Persian, and under Akbar, an apostate from 
Islam with ideas of religious tolerance, it was a singularly promising field 
for missionary movement. Jerome Xavier, S.J., spent two decades in this 
kingdom and wrote extensively of court customs, debates, and efforts to 
introduce Christian literature. Arnulf Camps, O.F.M., gives an account of 
these times, including the activities of Franciscan missionaries.” 

Conspicuous among the general histories to appear is the Histoire uni- 
verselle des missions catholiques* As a work of collaboration under the 
direction of Msgr. Simon Delacroix of the Institut Catholique in Paris, it 
includes contributions from the pens of Henri Daniel-Rops, Francis Dvor- 
nik, J. Daniélou, S.J., A. Rétif, S.J., H. Marrou, H. Bernard-Maitre, S.J., 
H. Vicaire, and several others. The first two volumes carry mission history 
from its origins up through the eighteenth century and witness the Ibero- 
Catholic colonial system lose ground to English-Dutch imperialism. The 
last two volumes focus upon the efforts of the Holy See to revitalize mission 
work from its time of decline in post-Napoleonic Europe to contemporary 
crises. 

China is also the subject of a special synthesis by Columba Cary-Elwes, 
O.S.B.” In a broad view he scans four periods of expansion: the Nestorian 
(seventh to ninth century), the Franciscan with John of Montecorvino as 


76 Francisco Javier Alegre, S.J., Historia de la Compania de Jestis de Nueva Espana 1: 
1566-1596; 2: 1597-1639 (Rome: Institutum Hist. S. J., 1956; pp. xxxii + 640: xxxii + 
747). See also the statistical study of these early missionaries by Ernest Burrus, S.J., 
“Pioneer Jesuits among the Indians of New Spain, 1572-1604,” Arch. Hist. S. J. 25 (1956) 
575-97. 

7 Arnulf Camps, O.F.M., Jerome Xavier, S.J. and the Muslims of the Mogul Empire: 
Controversial Works and Missionary Activity (Schéneck-Beckenried, Switzerland: Nouvelle 
revue de science missionaire suisse, 1957; pp. xviii + 260). Also ‘Franciscan Missions to 
the Mogul Court,” Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft 15 (1959) 259-70. 

78 Histoire universelle des missions catholiques 1: Les missions des origines au XVIe 
siécle; 2: Les missions modernes (XVIIe et XVIIIe siécles), ed. Simon Delacroix (Paris: 
Grund, 1956, 1957; pp. 365, 421). Volumes 3 and 4 appeared in 1958 and 1959. 

79 Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B., China and the Cross: A Survey of Missionary Hisiory 
(New York: Kenedy, 1957; pp. xi + 323). 
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central hero (thirteenth and fourteenth century), the Jesuit (from death of 
Francis Xavier to suppression of the Society of Jesus), and the modern. 
According to Malcolm Hay, the moment of decision that led to the failure 
of the mission in China lay with the dispute over rites. His account of the 
circumstances and personal feuds that brought this to an issue is told with 
pungent observations well worth attention.” 

In 1941 a lengthy monograph on the Syro-Malabar Christians by Eugene 
Cardinal Tisserant appeared in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique. This 
is now enlarged with chronological lists and appendices and translated into 
English by E. R. Hambye, S.J.*! The history of this ancient Christian 
community is told from the apostolate of St. Thomas to the present. 


THE RELIGIOUS WARS 


In dealing with France’s religious wars historians are frequently puzzled 
when they attempt to account for the great growth of Huguenots in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. By 1562 they numbered about 3,000,000 
out of a total population of 20,000,000 and possessed 2,150 churches. To 
find reasons for the size of this minority, Robert Kingdon tests the hypothesis 
that during the previous decade the Geneva Company of Pastors conducted 
a missionary campaign in France, sending trained agents to the Calvinistic 
churches there. As a case history he views the careers of eighty-eight mis- 
sionary pastors, supplying new data that point to his extensive research.” 

A witness to the later phases of the wars, especially as they affected Paris 
during the reign of Henry of Navarre, is the diary of Pierre de |’Estoile. In 
fact, he can be said to be for Paris what Samuel Pepys was to London a 
century later. His writings fill eleven volumes in their French edition. These 
are now abridged and translated by Nancy Lyman Roelker and add to our 
scanty source material in English.* 


8 Malcolm Hay, Failure in the Far East: Why and How the Breach between the Western 
World and China First Began (Wetteren, Belgium: Scoldis Publ., 1956; pp. ix + 202). 

8! Eugene Card. Tisserant, Eastern Christianity in India: A History of the Syro-Malabar 
Church from Earliest Time to the Present Day, tr. E. R. Hambye, S.J. (Bombay: Orient 
Longmans, 1957; pp. xviii + 266). 

® Robert M. Kingdon, Geneva and ihe Coming of the Wars of Religion in France, 1555- 
1563 (Geneva: E. Droz, 1956; pp. 163). Cf. also J. W. Thompson, The Wars of Religion 
in France, 1559-1576 (London: Constable, 1958; pp. 635). Michael Roberts gives a fine 
study of Gustavus Adolphus after the Religious Wars reached their German phase: Gus 
tavus Adolphus: A History of Sweden, 1611-1632, Vol. 2: 1626-32 (New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1957; pp. xiii + 848). 

% The Paris of Henry of Navarre as Seen by Pierre de L’ Estoile: Selections from His Mé- 
moires-Journaux, tr. Nancy Lyman Roelker (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1958; 
pp. 321). 
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JANSENISM 


Our knowledge of Jansenism, especially in Belgium, continues to t righten 
under the research of scholars that include Jean Orcibal and Lucien Ceys- 
sens, O.F.M. Orcibal, whose multivolumed Les origines du Jansénisme and 
equally imposing study of the Abbé Saint-Cyran have established his 
ability to reconstruct the figures who featured in this movement, has shifted 
his interest to the study of personalities in the later phases of Jansenism. 
These are beyond the limits of this bulletin. L. Ceyssens is also exploring 
this later field, although one book pertinent to our period should be men- 
tioned. It is a collection of 618 documents from June 8, 1640, just before the 
appearance of the Augustinus, to December 31, 1643, six months after the 
delayed promulgation of Urban VII’s Bull In eminenti.* The author has 
increased the usefulness of this collection by adding a summarized title to 
each document and including a sixty-page introduction that presents the 
characters of both parties. 


CONCLUSION 


Of the great quantity of recent publications that have pushed back the 
boundaries of our knowledge of the past, these seem to the compiler of this 
bulletin to be notable. Since research cannot be forced well into a timetable, 
even a five-year timetable, it is not surprising that light in some areas is 
more pronounced. Conciliar history, for example, through the careful work 
of Joseph Gill, S.J., Hubert Jedin, and others, has brightened considerably. 
The history of the Inquisition, on the other hand, in its medieval, Spanish, 
or Roman phase, still awaits an objective synthesis. 

Any bibliographical listings that came to my attention I have mentioned 
within the various sections of this survey. Now, however, as I approach the 
finish of this project, three more have appeared, and while they do not touch 
Church history exclusively, I believe they are of considerable value. The 
first is Paul Oskar Kristeller’s inventory of Latin MSS before 1600.** The 
author visited Europe, especially Eastern Europe, in search of uncatalogued 
MSS, and received generous help from the librarians in Poland, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Russia. A register of his findings, which were 
rich and in some cases supplemented sources in Western collections, is now 
printed. 

™ Lucien Ceyssens, O.F.M., Sources relatives aux début du Jansénisme et de l’anti-Jan- 
sénisme, 1640-1643 (Louvain: Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, 1957; pp. Ixvi + 694). 

%§ Paul Oskar Kristeller, Latin MSS Books before 1600: A List of the Printed and Un- 
published Inventories of Extant Collections (New York: Fordham Univ. Press, 1960; pp. 
xxii + 234). 
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The second is a bulletin on the progress in medieval and Renaissance 
studies in the United States and Canada by S. Harrison Thomson.* It lists 
scholars who have been active in medieval and Renaissance studies during 
the last three years, together with their individual and joint projects, re- 
ports on the microfilm and photostat materials now at hand or desired by 
colleagues, books in press, doctoral dissertations, papers read at learned 
societies, and so on. 

The third is the revised edition of the bibliography of Tudor England by 
the late Conyers Read.” This revision is larger by a half, indicating the 
lively interest that continues to grow for this period of history. Lacey 
Baldwin Smith has made an estimate of Tudor scholarship of the last two 
decades that is a special aid for Church historians.** 


Alma College Epwarp D. McSuaang, S.J. 


8S. Harrison Thomson, Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studie; in the United 
States and Canada (Boulder, Colo.; Univ. of Colorado Press, 1960; pp. 139). 

8 Conyers Read, Bibliography of British History: Tudor Period, 1485-1603 (2nd ed.; 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1959; pp. xxviii + 624). 

® Lacey Baldwin Smith, “The ‘Taste for Tudors’ since 1940,” Studies in the Renaissance 
7 (1960) 167-83. 





NOTES 
THE HUMAN PHENOMENON! 


After a wait of some four years, an English translation of Le phénoméne | 
humain* has been published. A book which excited readers in Europe and 
elsewhere has reached the American market. One may doubt that the impact | 
will be quite as profound here as it was in France. Apart from normal dif- 
ferences in the two reading publics, the French were influenced by the mar- 
tial failures of World War II, subsequent political inadequacies, and existen- 
tialism. In this setting, a book which showed that one could be a modern 
(indeed, a scientist) and a believer in God and purpose was most enthusias- 
tically received. Nevertheless, the American edition of a very difficult book 
is selling well here in the United States. From a purely practical point of 
view, then, it behooves teachers of philosophy and theology to know about 
the book’s contents; they shall certainly be asked about them. 


THE AUTHOR?® 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin was born in the Auvergne region of France in 
1881. He entered the Society of Jesus at Aix-en-Provence in 1899. His studies 
were made on the Isle of Jersey and in Hastings, England, interrupted by 
three years of teaching in Cairo. It was here that his definitive passion for 
paleontology developed. He was pursuing higher studies in Paris when World 
War I made him a stretcher-bearer for four years, during which time he was 
awarded France’s most important military decorations. 

In 1922 he received his doctoral degree from the University of Paris; he 
had already started teaching geology at the Institut Catholique of Paris. In 
1923 he went to China for the first of several extended tours of scientific 
duty in that country. These tours lasted until 1946, with interludes in Paris, 
French Somaliland and Ethiopia, and South Africa. In China he was closely 
associated with the work at Choukoutien, the site of Sinanthropus, and made 
numerous long exploratory trips throughout the country. In 1951 he was 
given a study at the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research 
in New York. He died of a heart attack on Easter Sunday, 1955, and was 
buried at the Jesuit Novitiate, St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. 

1 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, The Phenomenon of Man. New York: Harper, 1959. All 
references and paginations in this article are to the American edition. 

? Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Le phénoméne humain. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1955. 

3 Cf. Claude Cuénot, Pierre Teilhard de Chardin (Paris, 1958), an extremely full bi- 
ography, with the most complete bibliography of Teilhard’s writings, published and un- 
published. 
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In the course of Teilhard’s career he published several hundred papers and 
monographs in the fields of paleontology and anthropology, together with 
numerous articles for the general public. But a broader, and most probably a 
more profound, influence on many people is being exercised by the writings 
in which he attempts a synthesis of various areas of reality, with evolution as 
the prime key to an appreciation of the workings of God and His universe. 

During his life he was not allowed by superiors to publish his thoughts on 
evolution, faith, and humanity. Whatever the reasons were, this state of 
affairs had several bad effects. One was that Teilhard was not subjected to 
the give-and-take of reviewers and critics. Teilhard was very much an indi- 
vidual, and he drew his opinions from his own experience as a scientist and 
from his own soul. As Tresmontant points out,‘ certain doctrines of Teilhard 
come remarkably close to those proposed by modern biblical scholars; but he 
seems not to have read these writings. Similarly, dogmatic theologians and 
metaphysicians with a co-operative spirit could have corrected certain points 
and rounded out others. I may anticipate the conclusion of this article by 
saying here that it is still not too late for such action. 

Another bad effect of the nonpublication of Teilhard’s works during his 
life was the fact that he sent manuscripts and notes to friends in Europe. As 
Msgr. de Solages once remarked,' it was a case of “Save me from my 
friends!” They had the notes duplicated, and these copies spread abroad 
with enthusiastic reception. Naturally some came to Teilhard’s superiors, 
who were already worried by /a nouvelle théologie. The dubiety about some of 
Teilhard’s doctrines was, of course, enhanced in the minds of authorities 
when, after his death, his works began to be published without reference to 
the norms either of the Society of Jesus or of the Church. Teilhard had 
willed the manuscripts to a group of friends.* Two committees were formed, 
one scientific and the other general (the first including practically all the 
famous names in paleontology, the second stiff with social rank), and these 
committees are listed in the front of the French edition of Le phénoméne hu- 
main. Six volumes of his works have appeared in French,’ and many trans- 


‘Cf. Claude Tresmontant, Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: His Thought (Baltimore, 1959) 
p. 84. 

5 Cf. Bruno de Solages, “Christianity and Evolution,” Cross Currents 4 (1951) 26-37. 
This is the best short article on Teilhard’s thought that I know of. 

* We are told that Teilhard sought expert advice with regard to this act. He must have 
found a more benign opinion than is to be found in the decree of the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious (AAS 5 [1913] 366) or in A. M. Arregui, Annotationes ad Epitomen Instituti 
Societatis Jesu (Rome, 1934) pp. 476-77. 

7 Reading the other works of Teilhard is necessary for a proper evaluation of his total 
thought, for his attitude toward the supernatural, and for an idea of his high spirituality. 
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lations into other tongues. Books about Teilhard’s thought are appearing : 


with great rapidity.® 
It is not irrelevant to spend a paragraph on the personality of Teilhard 
He was a prose poet and a mystic. His conversation was always ennobling, 








even when his ideas became a bit too original and too expansive for the work. | 


aday vocabulary. This is a characteristic of his writings too. What may he 
less apparent to one who merely reads the cold printed word (but neverthe. 
less furnishes the key to why he wrote at all, and why he wrote as he did) 
was his extreme empathy with any and all human beings he encountered, 
Sacerdotalized, this made him missionary. I cannot do better than quote 
from a tribute written by a fellow scientist, an eminent geologist who had 
worked with Teilhard: 


This dry factual account of his life fails to mention Teilhard’s most striking 
characteristics—his humility and his warm sympathetic humanity. He was utterly 
without conceit or self-interest. He found it well-nigh impossible to think ill of 
any man, even when others took advantage of his forbearance and generosity. 


He showed a keen interest in other people and their work, so that after half an | 


hour in his company a stranger felt that he had discovered a life-long friend whom 
he had known for years. He always seemed surprised that others should hold him 
in such high affectionate respect.® 


THE METHODOLOGY AND PURPOSE OF THE BOOK 


Before outlining the argument of the book, it seems imperative to delineate 
the type of book the author claims it to be; this will lead us into a brief dis- 
cussion of its goal, keeping in mind the particular audience to which it is 
addressed. 

The author begins by stating clearly that The Human Phenomenon is a sci- 
entific treatise, on the phenomenological level."® By this statement he ex- 
cludes any entrance into the fields of philosophy or theology. But just what 
is this phenomenological approach, as it actually works out in the volume? 

As Msgr. de Solages points out,” those of us who are used to modern Scho- 
lastic definitions of disciplines may have difficulty in placing this approach 





Harper and Brothers are preparing English editions of the collected works, the Oceuores 
(Paris: Editions du Seuil). 

8 Two good works in English are Tresmontant’s (supra n. 4) and Nicolas Corte, Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin: His Life and Spirit (New York, 1960). 

® George Barbour, “Memorial to Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, S.J. (1881-1955),”. Pro- 
ceedings Volume of the Geological Society of America, Annual Report for 1955 (July, 1956) 
pp. 170-71. 
10 The Human Phenomenon, pp. 29-30. 
Op. cit. (supra n. 5). 
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in one of the traditional categories. For that matter, an analogous difficulty 
may be experienced by the natural scientist.’ De Solages states that the 
nearest traditional framework of Teilhard’s approach is that of what Aris- 
totle called physics and the Scholastics cosmology. However, de Solages 
adds: “In its consideration of the totality of reality, the point of view is the 
objective view of science. It aims to present a systematic exposition of this 
total reality and to sort out its essential laws and those pertaining to the 
existence of God.” 

Thus, we may say that the phenomenologist in the Teilhardian sense ex- 
amines the discernible phenomena of the universe, seeks to extract from 
them every bit of evidence, to arrange them meaningfully, and to draw up 
laws of regularity. He does this without entering into any analysis of the 
essences of the beings seen in natural action and without adducing the evi- 
dence of God’s direct revelation. 

To the critics who claim that Teilhard goes beyond the proper limits of 
phenomenology and still leaves much to be desired,’* we can point out that 
from the start the author warns us that his view of reality will be essentially 
partial, because philosophy and theology are omitted. The reader may judge 
for himself whether or not Teilhard leaves the realm of pure phenomenology, 
especially in Book 4, “Survival,” and in the Epilogue, “The Christian Phe- 
nomenon.” But also, the reader must not demand too much metaphysics and 
theology from one who was not a professional metaphysician or theologian 
and who deliberately omitted these areas, except for an occasional footnote 
indicating where they should have to step in and complement his work. 

The limitations of the book being thus stated, we may turn to a considera- 
tion of its aim. What was Teilhard trying to do here, and to what audience 
was his writing directed? Obviously, the book is addressed to his fellow scien- 
tists and equivalent readers. It seems to me that he was attempting to pro- 
vide an apologetic in terms of science. Inasmuch as the book reaches from 
the atom to God, we may call it an essay in a new natural theology. 

All of us who are engaged in the pursuit of science realize that the conse- 
crated language of Catholic theology is unintelligible to our colleagues. The 
average non-Catholic scientist is the product of a secularist education. 
Concepts like the natural law—and, even more so, grace and sin and redemp- 


Cf. review of The Human Phenomenon by George Gaylord Simpson, in Scientific 
American 202 (1960) 201-7. Simpson, a brilliant paleontologist, is a secularist; he thinks 
this is primarily a religious, not a scientific, work. 

%Cf. L. Malevez, S.J., “La méthode du P. Teilhard de Chardin et la phénomeno- 
logie,” Nouvelle revue théologique 79 (1957) 579-99. Of course, Teilhard is within his rights in 
using the term “phenomenology” according to his own definition; it does not have to be 
that of Husserl. 
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tion—are practically incomprehensible to tiem. Such a priestly man a 
Teilhard wrestled with this problem, and he decided to approach God 
through concepts which would be intelligible to his fellow scientists. 
Thus, for example, Teilhard has been criticized for omitting the fact of 


creation from the commencement of his account of evolution. I can only | 


assure the critics that, for the audience envisioned, such a beginning for the 
book would have been fatal. 


Teilhard chose the theme of evolution for his approach, not evolution in 


the sense of its truth or inadequacy as a theory, but in the sense that evolu. 
tion has become a dimension of thought. This is certainly true of scientists 
engaged with the life sciences. This evolution was not simply a matter of 
paleontology, the evolution of the past up to the present, but also evolution 
as currently ongoing and the evolution of the future. 

Actually, the writings of Teilhard contemporaneous with the early drafts 
of this book tell us that our author had come to lose considerable of his in- 
terest in the past and to develop special thoughts about the future of man. 
At this time, too, he became even more keenly aware of his science as a plat- 
form for religion, rather than an end in itself. However, he always remained 
faithful to his double vocation as a religious and a scientist, and almost to 
the very end of his life he went on arduous field expeditions in the interests of 
human paleontology. 

Finally, it must be remembered that Teilhard essayed no more, and could 
do no more, than bring his fellow scientists to the door of the temple. The 
riches to be found within that spiritual edifice they would have to discover 
from others. 


BRIEF ANALYSIS OF BOOKS ONE AND TWO 


Book 1, “Before Life Came” (the translation lacks something of the 
French “La prévie”’), begins with the primal constituents of matter in the 
universe and with the characteristics of matter in the atomic state. There isa 
multiplicity of small bodies, each vibrant with its physical powers, and all 
contained in a system. Even at this simplest stage of matter we note the first 
manifestations of a basic law, that of recurrence, the law of increasing com- 
plexification. Atoms may be ranged in their order of complexity, some pos- 
sessing more of the recognizable particles (such as electrons) than others. 

Here, too, we meet the first example of the attempt of Teilhard throughout 
the book to reconcile opposites. He distinguishes between the “without” of 
things and the “within.” The “‘without” is the physical being, with its ob 
servable activities; this is the object of scientific, statistical study. The 
“within” is another set of powers, which can be estimated only in the results 
of the whole course of evolution. The “within” is equated by Teilhard with 
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“conscience,”’ consciousness; for the other half, or the other face, of the law 
of recurrence is that of the increase of consciousness during evolution. ““Spiri- 
tual perfection (or conscious ‘centreity’) and material synthesis (or complexity) 
are but the two aspects or connected parts of one and the same phenomenon.” 
Teilhard attributes the dim beginnings or foreshadowings of consciousness to 
the atomic and molecular state of matter. 

This “panpsychism” has been severely criticized, not always justly in my 
opinion. Teilhard is here reasoning as does a paleontologist (not an unex- 
pected activity in an eminent paleontologist’s thought). When we find a 
certain well-developed biological form in a certain stratum, we feel safe in 
postulating its ancestor(s) in a lower and earlier stratum, even though the 
exact form or forms be not yet discovered. The induction so far is too good 
to make this postulation a particularly dubious process. Teilhard is here 
postulating powers ancestral to those later manifested in living beings. While 
one may consider this mere speculation perhaps, certainly no philosopher 
can say it is not a true deduction on the evidence. The philosopher can state 
that a stone does not manifest any other than inanimate activities; he cannot 
say that no such powers are present. And the intimate atomic activities of 
the constituents of a stone, we now know, are vastly more complicated and 
energetic than ever could have been imagined before the development of the 
atomic theory. 

A cognate distinction to the “within” and the “‘without” is introduced 
under the headings of tangential and radial energy. Tangential is the energy 
measurable by the physicists in material reactions. Radial energy is impon- 
derable; it is the energy of union, of synthesis, and ultimately the energy of 
psychism. Here Teilhard is dealing with the fact that the material universe 
suffers from entropy—the gradual dissolution of energy with a distant future 
of an extremely dull level; but life tends to go upwards, towards the more 
complex (“swimming upstream,” we might say). 

In the early days of the existence of the universe, the law of complexifica- 
tion holds true as atoms unite with other atoms, producing molecules. Even- 
tually, huge molecules are produced, such as are our present-day proteins. 
The stage is set for the appearance of the biosphere. 

Book 2 is briefly labeled “Life.” A critical point had been reached in the 
inorganic world; there was a sudden “jump,” and a new phenomenon appears 
on the face of the lithosphere and the hydrosphere. Very simple living enti- 
ties occur; eventually, for most manifestations of life, the cell is the natural 
granule. Again, as in the case of the atom and the molecule, cells do not exist 
as a mere aggregation but as part of a system. 

The introduction of life was a decisive step forward in the development of 


“The Human Phenomenon, pp. 60-61. 
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consciousness. It also selected from innumerable possibilities and channeled 
the future course of evolution, as will every successive event. 

One may list the elemental movements of life: reproduction, multiplica- 


tion, renovation, conjugation, association, controlled additivity. Most of | 












q 
4 


these are familiar to us, but a brief comment on the several headings may © 


be in order. 

Reproduction is a process whereby the genetic elements of a cell are repli- 
cated, so that two cells exist where only one existed before. It is here cleverly 
described as the rendering permanent of the unstable. Organic molecules are, 
of course, more unstable than those that are inorganic. Multiplication may be 
thus graphically summarized: theoretically, one single-celled animal could 
end up by covering the face of the earth. Actually, this process is held in 
check by many other forces. Renovation means that each living thing isa 
focus of diversification. The variation in any biological population is largely 
caused by recombinations of genetic material from the parents of the extant 
population. Conjugation accelerates and intensifies the work of multiplica- 
tion and renovation. In English-speaking biology books this word means the 


a 





sharing of genetic materials by two individuals of a single-celled status. § 
However, it quickly yields to the more complicated fact of sex. Associationis ¥ 


found in various degrees. Bacteria form simple aggregates without any no- 
ticeable structure. Cells become clumped into colonies, with more or less 
co-operation among the individuals. With the Metazoa (many-celled ani- 
mals) we have what our author calls “a cell of cells.” Here there is interde- 
pendent structure, the sort of situation with which we are familiar among 
ordinary plants, animals, and men. Additivity is a most important concept 
for the theme of this book. It is not simply a characteristic of life which mani- 
fests itself horizontally, by the crossing of characters in the same generation. 
It is an addition in a predetermined direction; our author does not hesitate to 
use the word “orthogenesis,” a word which is much in disrepute among 
current biologists and anthropologists, especially when it is believed to con- 
ceal the implication of an inner force which directs evolution. However, here 
Teilhard considers it a useful word to indicate the fact that it is a property of 
living matter to form a structure which yields one term after another. Per- 
haps the phrase “directed evolution” as used by some American biologists is 
nearly synonymous. Basically, this seems to mean that the mere fact of a 
certain development in a biological entity limits and conditions any subse- 
quent development. At all events, Teilhard points out that he is talking not 
merely about a spread of life but about an ascent. 

Following this section on the elemental movements of life comes a “Corol- 
lary: The Ways of Life,” in which the following ways are discussed: profu- 
sion, ingenuity, indifference, and global unity. Profusion is the result of mul- 
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tiplication and is at the heart of the struggle for life. “ ‘Survival of the fittest 
by natural selection’ is not a meaningless expression, provided it is not taken 
to imply either a final ideal or a final explanation.””® Here Teilhard returns 
to a word which is translated “groping.” But for him groping is directed 
chance; it means that life in its various forms tries every possibility. It regis- 


’ ters in what the scientist calls “adaptive radiation,” whereby sundry forms 
P y sundry 








of a group try out various ecological niches (the sea, the forest, the air, etc.) 
and become adapted to them, thus bringing about a differentiation within 
the group. In this, and in every other process, life exhibits great ingenuity. 
This, of course, has been admired by man in nature from the earliest times. 
As regards the individual, life seems to exhibit a great indifference. “On the 
one hand the individual unit is lost in number, on the other it is absorbed in 
the collectivity, and in yet a third direction it stretches out in becoming. This 
dramatic and perpetual opposition between the one born of the many and 
the many constantly being born of the one runs right through evolution.’’* 
This antinomy is only cleared up with the appearance, in the world of mind, 
of the person. The fourth way of life is global unity. This we have already 
noted of inorganic matter; with life it is more striking and more organized. 
Indeed, life seems to be one single and gigantic organism. It is this unity we 
must discern underneath the plurality and essential rivalry of individual 
beings. 

Under the heading “The Ramifications of the Living Mass’ we come to a 
general description of how life diversifies, a process which results in the 
varied array of plants and animals in the world today and in the past. 

First of all, there are certain aggregates of growth. Very gradually phyla are 
formed (and Teilhard uses this word in a very general sense, meaning all 
natural groups of living things, but especially the larger classifications). 
Certain beings, under one or more of many possible influences, draw together 
and draw apart from their neighbors. They form, as it were, a sheaf of many 
lines, but the sheaf now has its own axis. This phylum is a collective reality, 
but also one which is elastic and dynamic. It starts its career with many po- 
tentialities, contributed by the founding forms. 

The phyla then exhibit the flourishing of maturity. Briefly, this is a fanning 
out of the phyla, until each may be pictured as “a verticil of consolidated 
forms.”’ 

A phenomenon which is commonly observed in this mature state of a phy- 
lum is that of socialization. We may think this phenomenon relatively rare 
and that possibly only ants, bees, and mankind exemplify it. However, this is 
hot true; it seems to be another of the laws of living matter. 

With this maturity, we have reached the beginning of the end of the phy- 


8 Tbid., p. 109. 16 Thid., p. 111. 
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lum, unless by some system of mutation one line or the other strikes out 
anew. This process, again, is quite close to what we biologists call a secondary 
adaptive radiation. 

The third situation to be noted in the ramification of living matter is the 
effect of distance. Chief among these effects is the exaggeration of the apparent 
dispersion of the phylum, mainly caused by the extinction of intermediary 
forms. Secondly, there is an apparent suppression of the “‘peduncles,” the 


mg Se 


original stocks from which the phylum or phyla arose. The individuals at | 


origins of the phyla were few, and all beginnings are misty. As Teilhard asks, 
who now knows where, when, or how such a recent people as the Greeks 
came into being? 

Following upon these general headings, our author takes up in a more de- 


tailed manner the ramification of the mammals, after presenting a standard | 


picture of the development of the animal kingdom. The mammals are, of 
course, of particular interest to us, because it is the phylum of man himself. 
In mammals, too, in contradistinction to their forebears the reptiles, we wit- 
ness an insistence on and an expansion of the brain. They are the highest 
exemplification of the law of cephalization. 

It is with his presentation of the law of cephalization (or, as this transla- 


tion has it, cerebralization) that Teilhard meets, head on, the question of | 


direction in evolution, and by implication the question of finalism. His an- 
swer is a definite affirmative. 

In the case of the evolution of animals (which alone interests us here), a 
direction is registered in the increasing complexity and effectiveness of the 
nervous system. After the great change-over from reptiles to mammals, this 
direction is most noticeable in the development of the brain. Here is evidence 
of the within of things, an orthogenesis; nor does this within negate the evi- 
dence of the without of things, which is Darwinian in nature (i.e., mutations, 
natural selection, etc.). Here again Teilhard attempts to reconcile what other 
men consider irreconcilable opposites. The within of things shows a Lamarck- 
ian inner principle; the without is Darwinism.” Certainly, the within is 
demanded by sound philosophy, no matter how anathema it may be to neo- 
Darwinian anthropologists. 

Among the mammals, one branch specialized in the enlargement of the 
brain (together with other characteristics), and this branch is the Primates, 
among whom man is numbered. The highest prehuman development of Pri- 
mates sets the stage for man. 

1” We must remember that there was a large element of philosophy in the original propo- 


sition of Lamarckianism by its author. The inner orientation and finality of beings was 
part of Lamarck’s system. 
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BOOK THREE: THOUGHT 


Suddenly in the history of life a completely new phenomenon burst upon 
the world, a living form equipped with something no other animal possesses, 
namely, reflection. ‘From our experimental point of view, reflection is, as the 
word indicates, the power acquired by a consciousness to turn in upon itself, 
to take possession of itself as of an object endowed with its own particular 
consistence and value; no longer merely to know, but to know oneself; no 
longer merely to know, but to know that one knows.’’* Here we are in the 
presence of a new level, a new sphere, a new state: hominization has oc- 
curred. Towards the formation of this newness evolution has tended; indeed, 
it would not be satisfied without it. 

Teilhard employs the simile of the boiling of water. There is a point at 
which the water ceases to be water and enters on a new state. That point had 
been reached in the evolution of the intelligence of man, all animal intelli- 
gences having been but preparatory. 

In a footnote Teilhard emphasizes again that he is here describing phe- 
nomena. “But, with that said, there is nothing to prevent the thinker who 
adopts a spiritual explanation from positing (for reasons of a higher order 
and at a later stage of his dialectic), under the phenomenal veil of a revolu- 
tionary transformation, whatever ‘creative’ operation or ‘special interven- 
tion’ he likes... . Is it not a principle universally accepted by Christian 
thought in its theological interpretation of reality that for our minds there 
are different and successive planes of knowledge?’’® 

The highest reach of the phylum of Primates has achieved the highest 
plane of evolution: not only socialization, but the personalization of each 
member through hominization. 

Hominization has two meanings for Teilhard. The first is the leap from 
instinct to thought—the advent of reflection. The second is the ongoing 
process of the progressive phyletic spiritualization in human civilization of 
all the forces of the universe. Geogenesis has yielded to biogenesis, and this 
to psychogenesis; finally we come to noogenesis. The change from animal to 
man was geologically small and was an event which could have made little 
impression on the total world at the time. But the gradual creation of the 
noosphere is still bringing about the most tremendous terrestrial change ever 
achieved. “Man came silently into the world.’”° Mankind followed the nor- 
mal evolutionary rules in the development of a new phylum; but once the 
first meaning of hominization was reached, a process began which has 
changed the whole world. 


The Human Phenomenon, p. 165. 





19 Thid., p. 169, footnote. * Jbid., p. 183. 
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Briefly, then, Teilhard describes the early stages of the history of man (not 
completely to this writer’s satisfaction, but perhaps adequate to Teilhard’s 
purpose). At any rate, the forms with the difficult names show a still diverg. 
ing type of evolution, in contrast to what is to come. The period which made 
all the difference in human history is still called the Neolithic, although what 
made the difference was not merely a new technique in the fashioning of 
stone tools. With the discovery of agriculture and animal husbandry, man- 
kind passed from the era of food collecting to that of food producing, and 
thus to the modern era, once the use of metals had been achieved. At this 
time, there was a vast increase in population, and soon the noosphere had 
spread out over the whole world. 


Jumping to the modern world, Teilhard states that the principal axis of | 
civilization passed through the West. Since the Renaissance, tremendous | 


changes have occurred: in the field of economics and especially with indus- 
trialization, in social changes, and in thought. This is truly an age of transi- 
tion. The changes that have made profound differences were the two dis- 
coveries of space-time and of duration, both of them enormous concepts and 
realities. Man as an evolution has become conscious of itself; more than that, 
he has realized that he is responsible for his present and future evolution. 


Hence a profound disquiet has seized on many men. They feel lost in the | 


enormous reaches of space-time, of duration, and of sheer number. Is there a 
proper goal or conceivable outcome of human evolution? We are in the midst 
of an organic crisis in evolution. Mankind will become nerveless, will not 
push ahead, unless there is indeed a consummation, which must involve the 
utmost limit of human personality and powers. For the moment, Teilhard 
will only supply this much of an answer to man’s questing. First, in the fu- 
ture there is some form of survival. Second, to reach a superior form of exist- 
ence, “‘we have only to think and walk in the direction in which the lines of 
evolution take on their maximum coherence.””! With this cryptic transition 
we turn to the climax of The Human Phenomenon. 


BOOK FOUR: SURVIVAL 


For Book 4 there is an initial cautionary note. This note warns us against 
isolationism in any form, individual or racist. Teilhard denies that true 
human progress may be made a la mode of survival of the fittest, or the 
superman. There must be the utmost of co-operation. 

Indeed, what we are witnessing now is a confluence of thought. This con 
fluence is the result of two main factors. The first is the fact that the world is 
a globe; it is pretty well occupied by humans and does not stretch out in all 


® Ibid., p. 233. 
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directions without limit. Another physical fact is that of modern communi- 
cations. This leads to a concentration of the energies of consciousness. The 
second great factor is the coalescence of the branches of humanity, so that 
we have only one human species. This results in a natural cohesion of hu- 
manity; it is yielding a great global unity. We have a megasynthesis of man- 
kind, the culmination of all structuring and arrangements during the course 
of evolution. Thus we can advance all together toward a spiritual renovation 
of the earth. 

“The spirit of the earth” involves a mankind which is an organic super- 
aggregation of souls. A correlative of mankind is knowledge—knowledge for 
itself and knowledge for power to be sure, but knowledge necessarily organ- 
ized by values. But this creation of the spirit of the earth involves unanimity 
on the part of mankind. A new domain of psychical expansion is needed, and 
indeed stares us in the face. 

The next chapter reveals the secret of this new domain; it is entitled ““Be- 
yond the Collective: The Hyper-Personal.”’ After another cautionary note, 
this time against discouragement, we come to the climax of the Teilhardian 
system. If one glances at the diagram on page 192, ““The Development of the 
Human Layer,” we may note its resemblance to a tulip plant, with diverging 
leaves below and a tightly furled flower above. The leaves would be the 
early forms of mankind, each diverging from the main stem (although con- 
tributing to it); the flower represents modern mankind from the Neolithic on. 
Here we have unitary and converging evolution. Toward what does the con- 
vergence direct itself? 

The trend of much modern thought is to deplore the depersonalizing effect 
of the current human situation. On the contrary, never was so much of the 
universe absorbed by personal consciousness. But the seeming opposition 
between “the All and the Person” can be resolved by disregarding the seem- 
ingly granular structure of humanity (a heap of thinking cells) and realizing 
that the noosphere is a centered whole. Equipped now with this consciousness, 
space-time are necessarily of a convergent nature. But these radii must meet 
somewhere, and they are directed toward the Omega point. It is beyond our 
souls we must look, not the other way round. 

The goal of humanity is not merely a collection of the achievements and 
dreams of humanity; to be satisfying, it must be an assembly of all con- 


| sciousness as well as all the conscious. Omega can only be a distinct center 


tadiating at the core of a system of centers. It must be personal, in a per- 
sonalizing universe. We must not confuse individuality and personality. A 
personality finds itself only by uniting, center to center, with another. And so 
we come to the topic of love. 
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Love is not just a sentiment. It is the force which joins living beings by 
what is deepest in themselves, and puts them in resonance with the All. The 
Omega point is the source of love and the object of love. We must acknowl- 
edge this as a present reality, not as a future dream. Omega is in itself the 
reason for love, and it is the reason for survival. It is the last term of a series, 
and yet it is beyond all series. It escapes from the categories of that time and 
space which it gathers together. Its characteristics are autonomy, actuality, 
irreversibility, and transcendence. To the theist reader, Omega is God. 

The last chapter of the book proper is entitled “The Ultimate Earth.”’ It is 
difficult for us to think of the ultimate convergence of mankind in the Omega 
point without giving it a temporal significance. Hence, Teilhard discusses the 
end of the world, and what may happen to man before that time is reached. 

Although most representations of the end of the world are apocalyptic in 
nature, this is not Teilhard’s point of view in this book. Rather, he concen- 
trates on the fact of the final convergence. Mankind is irreplaceable, and it 
must reach its goal. Until that time he posits three approaches which will 
characterize the further progress of mankind. 

The first approach is through the greater organization of research. We are 
now only making the first groping, stumbling steps in science. Imagine what 
the future holds out for us! The second approach is through the discovery of 
the human object. “Man is, if I have not gone astray in these pages, an object 
of study of unique value to science for two reasons. (i) He represents, indi- 
vidually and socially, the most synthesised state under which the stuff of the 
universe is available to us. (ii) Correlatively, he is at present the most mobile 
point of the stuff in the course of transformation.”” We need to create a new 
science of human energetics. The third approach is through the conjunction 
of science and religion. This will surely happen, first of all because of a neces- 
sity of impetus for science. Man will continue to work and to research only if 
he is convinced that the universe has a direction and a goal. This conviction 
science by itself cannot give. Secondly, science must go from analysis to syn- 
thesis; when it does this, it looks to the future and to the All. Thus it emerges 
in terms of option and adoration. 


Religion and science are the two conjugated faces or phases of one and the same 
act of complete knowledge—the only one which can embrace the past and future 
of evolution so as to contemplate, measure and fulfil them. 

In the mutual reinforcement of these two still opposed powers, in the con- 
junction of reason and mysticism, the human spirit is destined, by the very nature 


% Tbid., p. 281. 
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of its development, to find the uttermost degree of its penetration with the maxi- 
mum of its vital force.* 


Teilhard outlines several hypotheses about the exact nature of the final 
convergence of mankind in Omega, and ends with these humble words: 


To make room for thought in the world, I have needed to ‘interiorise’ matter: 
to imagine an energetics of the mind; to conceive a noogenesis rising upstream 
against the flow of entropy; to provide evolution with a direction, a line of ad- 
vance and critical points; and finally to make all things double back upon someone. 

In this arrangement of values I may have gone astray at many points. It is up 
to others to try to do better. My one hope is that I have made the reader feel 
both the reality, difficulty, and urgency of the problem and, at the same time, 
the scale and the form which the solution cannot escape.” 


THE CHRISTIAN PHENOMENON 


In an Epilogue, Teilhard, so to speak, applies the theme of his book to 
Christianity, and Christianity to the theme. 

Omega is an actuality; it should give evidence of actually working on us. 
Hence the importance of the Christian phenomenon. Christianity is 
grounded in a belief in a personal God and in its own universalism. God uni- 
fies the world by uniting it organically with Himself. Christ, through the 
Incarnation, becomes the heart of all matter and all psychism; He subdues, 
purifies, directs, and superanimates the general ascent of consciousness into 
which He has inserted Himself. Without using the technical term, Teilhard 
is here very conscious of the Mystical Body. When He has gathered and 
transformed everything, He will rejoin the divine focus which He never left. 
Then, indeed, God shall be all in all, as St. Paul says. Here indeed is the 
pleroma. 

Christianity has existence value, quantitatively shown in the vast radius 
of its action; qualitatively through the introduction of a specifically new 
state of consciousness, Christian love. 

Although an ancient religion, Christianity not only withstands the shock 
of the new world but shows a tremendous power of growth. As a matter of 
fact, this growth will be all the more vigorous precisely because new discover- 
ies lend themselves to new perspectives of the Incarnation. And only Chris- 
tianity satisfies the demands of a personalizing universe and a convergent 
evolution. 


% Ibid., pp. 284-85. ™Tbid., pp. 289-90. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


After a newly written summary of the book, a final appendix is entitled 
“Some Remarks on the Place and Part of Evil in a World in Evolution.” 
People may wonder why Teilhard has seemed naively optimistic through- 
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out the book and has not mentioned pain or wrong. This is because he wanted © 
to emphasize the positive, and felt that evil was a phenomenon familiar to | 


all. But the theme of evil runs all through the system. Teilhard distinguishes 
four principal categories of evil: evil of disorder and failure, evil of decom- 
position, evil of solitude and anxiety, and evil of growth. 

Teilhard asks whether, in addition to these “normal”’ evils, there does not 
seem to be an excess of evil, due perhaps to the extraordinary effect of some 
catastrophe or primordial deviation. He leaves the answer to theology, which 
operates on a plane above that of his book, but ends with the following sen- 
tence: ‘In one manner or the other it still remains true that, even in the view 
of the mere biologist, the human epic resembles nothing so much as a way of 
the Cross.’”*5 

NEGATIVE CRITICISMS 


Thus we have completed a summary, a very bald summary, of The Phe- 
nomenon of Man. There is here none of the poetic prose of the author, none 
of his personality. However, the reader is no doubt aware of the vast sweep 
of the book, and of the originality of its approach. We have space for a brief 
summary of the principal negative criticisms which have been or could be 
leveled against the work.”* 

1) Imprecision of language is a charge one often reads. Words such as 
“soul,” “spirit,” “conscience” (“consciousness” in the English), and 
“thought” are not defined and often seem to mean different things. I am not 
utterly sympathetic with this criticism; but then, it may be that I think I 
know what the author means, and others may disagree with me. The reader 
trained in Scholastic ways has, of course, a large vocabulary of accurately 
defined words and a traditional way of applying them, and may feel that 
Teilhard does not adhere to this manner. But this is certainly not the most 
important criticism. 

2) Teilhard’s evolutionism may be considered excessive. Although written 
before the appearance of the Encyclical Humani generis, some may feel that 
the published edition should have been brought into line with the caution of 
Pope Pius XII against considering human evolution as absolutely proven.” 


% Tbid., p. 311. 
*%% Divinitas 3, fasc. 2 (April, 1959), is devoted to a series of articles on the doctrine of 
Teilhard, containing most of the possible objections. 
7 Cf. AAS 42 (1950) 575-76. 
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However, if the author is using evolution as a scientific theory, he is as aware 
as his scientific readers would be that there is no such thing as “the last 
word” in science. Again, to use evolution as a dimension of thought, as a 
theoretical method, is not, it seems to me, against the spirit of those open 
discussions allowed to experts by the Pope. 

That evolution, in the hands of Teilhard, runs the danger of directly lead- 
ing to monism and pantheism, is a criticism with which I certainly do not 
agree. If there is anything clear in the book, it is the fact that Teilhard is 
against pantheism, and equally against the submergence of the individual in 
anything collective or monistic. 

3) There have been those who have objected to Teilhard’s panpsychism, 
especially when extended to the atoms. Some simply do not agree with the 
univocal attributing of some sort of consciousness to inert matter; some 
wonder whether this whole treatment does not lead to an underrating of the 
human soul. I think this question may be left to the scrutiny and discussion 
of the philosophers. In the meantime, I am not disturbed by an idea which 
we have partially discussed previously in this paper. 

4) The transition from animal to man is so treated, according to some 
critics, that it is easily misunderstood, and leaves the impression that this 
portion of evolution is no different from any other, thus eliminating the crea- 
tion of a spiritual soul in man. It is true that Teilhard is technically correct, 
these critics admit, in positing the further doctrinal possibilities in a foot- 
note, avowing that he is staying on the phenomenological level, whereas 
philosophy and theology on their levels could have more to add. I do not 
think that Teilhard can be misunderstood by the intelligent and reflective 
reader. However, I grant that the danger of being misunderstood is there. 
And this leads me to the final two criticisms I shall discuss; these two I con- 
sider really serious. 

5) In his appendix on the problem of evil, Teilhard treats for the most part 
only of those kinds of evil which are intrinsic to a process of evolution, barely 
mentioning (and this gives rise to another covering footnote about the theol- 
ogy of the situation) human sin. Certainly sin is a prominent feature of the 
current human phenomenon. We shall broaden the scope of that remark in 
the next paragraph. 

6) The broadest and most serious objection to any phase of the book is 
made by G. Bosio and L. Cognet”* among others. This objection is to the 


% Cf. G. Bosio, S.J., “Il fenomeno umano nell’ipotesi dell’evoluzione integrale,” Civilia 
cattolica 106 (1955) 622 ff.; reprinted in L’Osservatore romano, Dec. 23, 1955, and (in 
French) in Documentation catholique, Jan. 22, 1956. Louis Cognet, Le Pére Teilhard de 
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lack of treatment of the supernatural, especially in terms of the redemption, 
but also with reference to revelation in general. Christ became incarnate not 
only as a model, a focus, a manifestation of Omega, but specifically as a Re- 
deemer. The great drama of God’s dealing with mankind includes man’s 
turning away from God by sin, the utterly gratuitous revelation, Incarna- 
tion, and redemption, and the granting of grace. I do not think we can ad- 
duce Teilhard’s purpose and audience as an excuse for leaving all this out, 
especially when he writes his epilogue on “The Christian Phenomenon.” If 
we are to include Christianity among the facts of the universe upon which 
we can turn a phenomenological scrutiny, these supernatural elements are of 
the essence of the Christian phenomenon. 


FINAL WORD 


Even some of the severest critics have acknowledged the genius exhibited 
in this book, its vast scope, and the noble courage of the author in attempt- 
ing a synthesis of science and faith. Perhaps the author did not succeed in 
being a twentieth-century Aquinas, but no one else has come so close to 
achieving this enviable position. The very least we can say is that The Phe- 
nomenon of Man is a powerful incentive for us to rethink our ideas about the 
universe, visible and invisible. As F. Russo has well said: “It is impossible to 
imagine how anyone could continue to teach cosmology without making gen- 
erous allowance for the views of the author of The Phenomenon of Man.’ 

Let us hope that many Catholics will be stimulated by the work of Teil- 
hard to rethink the relationships between Christianity and evolution, under 
the general rubric of Christianity and the modern world in which it lives. 
These Catholics should not only be Catholic scientists but also Catholic 
philosophers, dogmatic theologians, Scripture scholars, and writers on the 
spiritual life. For evolution can and should be a source of insight and of spir- 
itual motivation, a source of greater love of both God and man, as well as a 
necessary adaptation to the world in which we live. 


Fordham University J. FRANKLIN Ew1ne, S.J. 





Chardin et la pensée contemporaine (Paris, 1952): this critique is of the duplicated copies 
of Teilhard’s works; the author made some changes for the published editions. 
29 Francois Russo, S.J., ““The Phenomenon of Man,” America 103 (1960) 188. 
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IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH: GNOSTIC OR ESSENE? 
A NOTE ON RECENT WORK 


The seven epistles of Ignatius of Antioch form one of the most beautiful 
treasures bequeathed by the second-century Church. In their Short (or 
Middle) Greek version, they present a strikingly vivid portrait of an aged 
Syriac bishop making his triumphal journey across Asia to do battle with 
the beasts of the Roman amphitheater. From Antioch he proceeds by land 
stages or by sea to Cilicia, then to the city of Philadelphia, to Sardis’ 
ancient capital, and finally to Smyrna. At Smyrna Ignatius tells us he was 
met by Bishop Polycarp together with ecclesiastical delegates from the 
communities of Ephesus, Tralles, and Magnesia. It is at Smyrna that he 
writes, with the help of his scribe, the deacon Burrhus of Ephesus, epistles 
to Ephesus, Tralles, Magnesia, and Rome. From Smyrna he traveled to the 
Troad, in preparation for his trip via Macedon to Italy. Tradition has it 
that from Troas he sailed first to Philippi; but before leaving the coast he 
dispatched letters to Philadelphia, to Smyrna, and to Bishop Polycarp. 
Written within a few weeks in the summer before his execution—the letter 
to Rome is dated August 24, with the year unfortunately missing—the 
Ignatian collection, with its covering letter, Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, is a mine of information on the early Church, giving specific names 
and references to the first churches of Asia Minor. 

At first sight Ignatius’ teaching would appear to be the ultimate cul- 
mination of the Pauline doctrine of mystical union with Christ; in Ignatius, 
Jesus and God are one, for Jesus is the Logos that breaks the ineffable 
Silence which is God. In Ignatius the union with the Redeemer is achieved 
at its highest by the martyr’s death, in becoming the “pure bread of Christ,” 
ground by the teeth of the beasts of the arena. And yet Ignatius’ mysticism 
is firmly anchored to the hierarchic and sacramental structure of the Church. 
For the union of the triune Godhead, revealed in the Logos, is expressed in 
the union of all those who have been baptized and remain subject, in love, 
to their bishops, presbyters, and deacons (cf. Magn. 6, 1); this harmony is 
the mark of the true, “catholic” Church (Smyrn. 8, 2), from which all 
heretical teachers have been “filtered out” (Phil. 3, 1), and excluded from 
the agapé. For the union with Jesus is enjoyed by those who eat “the suffer- 
ing flesh” of the Saviour (Smyrn. 7, 1), that “medicine of immortality” 
and “antidote against death” (Eph. 20, 2). It is within this harmony that 
the See of Rome, “the Church which presides in Italy,” is “pre-eminent 
in love” (Rom., Introd.). 
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The achievement of Ignatius of Antioch has been subjected to fresh 
scrutiny in the first volume of a new series of monographs, Yale Publica- 
tions in Religion, under the editorship of Prof. David Horne of the Yale 
Divinity School; it is St. Ignatius and Christianity in Antioch, by Dr. Vir- 
ginia Corwin.' A craftsmanlike piece of work, which developed out of Miss 
Corwin’s doctoral dissertation at the Divinity School, it summarizes the 
vast literature on Ignatius that has appeared over the last two or three 
centuries,? and sets his work against the background of the contemporary 
Christianity of Antioch as well as the Judeo-Gnostic theology of the times. 
The nine chapters of the book are divided into three parts. Part 1 (chaps. 
1-3) deals with the historical background of Ignatius, the problems of text 
and authenticity, the topography and archeology of Christian Antioch. 
Part 2 (chaps. 4-7) treats Ignatius’ theology in the light of recent research 
on the Essenians and the Gnostic sects. Part 3 (chaps. 8-9) deals with 
Ignatius’ ascetical and mystical doctrine. 

Corwin follows Zahn and Lightfoot in accepting the authenticity of the 
so-called Middle Greek version of the letters; the controversy which grew 
out of the coexistence of four distinct recensions has long since died down. 
And so, of the Longer (or Interpolated) version from a heterodox circle of 
the late fourth century, the Middle or Vossian recension containing only 
the seven well-known letters, a Latin version from the hand of Robert 
Grosseteste (1250) with four new Latin letters, and the shorter Syriac 
version published in 1845 by W. Cureton containing only three abridged 
epistles—of these four most scholars are resigned to dealing only with the 
Middle or Vossian version in their study of Ignatius’ thought. For the 
textual critic the constitution of the Middle Version is made somewhat 
more complicated by the existence of several Coptic papyri (P. Rainier K 


1 New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1960; pp. xiv + 293. There is a good bibliography 
(pp. 272-81), and there are full indexes (pp. 283 ff.). 

2 It is perhaps strange that there is no mention in the bibliography or elsewhere of a 
good number of articles and monographs by Roman Catholic patristic: scholars who have 
treated Ignatius, as, for example, Altaner, Bardenhewer, Bardy, Bareille (Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique 7/1, 686-714), Batiffol, Burghardt (THEoLocicaL Stunts 1 [1940] 
1-26, 130-56), Camelot (text and translation in Sources chrétiennes 10 [2nd ed., 1950)), 
Lebreton, Quasten, Rivitre, G. Walsh (translation in Fathers of the Church 1 [New York, 
1946]), to name but a few. Hence, for further bibliography one must still consult Johannes 
Quasten, Initiation aux Péres de l’église 1 (transl. by J. Laporte; Paris, 1955) 86-89 (Igna- 
tius) and 92-93 (Polycarp), and Berthold Altaner, Patrology (transl. by Hilda C. Graef; 
New York, 1960) pp. 109, 112. Cf. also P. Carrington, The Early Christian Church 1 
(Cambridge Univ. Press, 1957) 443-63, and F. L. Cross, Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 
Church (Oxford, 1957) pp. 676-77. 
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9416-21), a Greek papyrus (P. Berlin 10581), and fragments of another 
Syriac version and an Armenian translation. 

In addition to setting Ignatius against the background of Antiochene 
Christianity, Miss Corwin’s analysis of his thought is primarily an answer 
to the German religious-historical school of Reitzenstein, Bultmann, 
Schlier, and Bartsch. For Bultmann, the theology of the New Testament 
differs little from that of proto-Gnosticism; but the value of Christianity 
consists in an openness which allows for progress in history—a progress 
which gradually forced Christians to live in the real world of daily life, 
once the expected Parousia did not materialize. Christianity goes beyond 
Gnosticism, in Bultmann, only in so far as the faith demanded of the 
Christian frees him for his authentic existence; and this freedom is, in a 
sense, all that is left once the Gnostic complex of Christian theology is 
demythologized. Apart from the inherent difficulties in Bultmann’s distor- 
tion of New Testament theology, I have on occasion underlined the fact 
that this view completely disregards the way in which the kerygma was 
understood and transmitted by the earliest Fathers of the Church. Bult- 
mann’s theology in general completely bypasses the voice of patristic 
tradition, and by a kind of Lutheran insight attempts to reinterpret the 
whole of Christian dogma. A good summary of this position can be found in 
Bultmann’s Primitive Christianity in Its Contemporary Setting (New York, 
1956). 

Closely allied with this point of view is the attempt of a number of 
German theologians to reinterpret some of the earlier patristic writings 
from a Gnostic point of view. Here is where Corwin’s book takes issue with 
recent scholarship on the Gnosticism of Ignatius. For H. Schlier,* for ex- 
ample, Ignatius’ thought developed from a pre-Valentinian gnosis and 
presents a kind of Mandaean redeemer who descends as an unknown aeon 
from the region of the Godhead to save man from the demonic powers of this 
world; after victorious battle, he finally ascends in glory, making his identity 
known at last to all. This Gnostic redeemer myth (often cited by many of 
the writers in this school) was current in such works as the Ascension of 
Isaiah, in the Mandaean Ginza, and in the excerpts from Theodotus, the 
disciple of Valentinian, preserved by Clement of Alexandria. H. W. Bartsch,‘ 


3 See his Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu den Ignatiusbriefen (Giessen, 1929) 
and the discussion by Corwin, op. cit., pp. 175-79, 199 ff., and passim. 

‘Bartsch has been one of the foremost German spokesmen for Bultmann’s theology. 
On Ignatius see especially Bartsch, Gnostisches Gut und Gemeindetradition bei Ignatius 
ton Antiochien (Giitersloh, 1940). 
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another theologian who writes along the same lines, differs however sharply 
from Schlier and holds that the Gnostic influence in Ignatius was primarily 
in the area of his concept of the divine unity and in some of his terminology 
drawn from the Hellenistic cults. Bartsch offers Corwin a point of departure 
by distinguishing three strata in Ignatian theology: the nucleus of Christian 
kerygma, which is closely connected with Paul; an indirect Gnosticism 
which reached Ignatius (according to Bartsch) through Johannine circles; 
and, lastly, a direct Gnostic influence operating on Ignatius himself. Now, 
though Miss Corwin’s study seems close to the tradition of Bartsch, she 
would again disagree with his conclusions. Admitting a certain Gnostic 
coloring in Ignatius’ thought, she would also add a fourth and for her very 
important stratum to Bartsch’s analysis: the theology of Judaic Essenian- 
ism, especially as we find it reflected in the Manual of Discipline, the 
Psalms of Thanksgiving, and related documents of the Dead Sea Scrolls, as 
well as in other Jewish apocalyptic works such as the Syriac Odes and 
Psalms of Solomon, Jubilees, and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, as 
well as in the Gnostic Gospel of Truth discovered in the Jung Codex. Corwin 
assembles and discusses many parallels between these texts and the letters 
of Ignatius, especially where Ignatius touches on the transcendence and 
Silence of the Father, the speaking of God through the mouth of the Logos, 
the vision of the cosmic redeemer.' But Ignatius, according to Corwin, 


5 For Ignatius, Jesus is “the mouth by which the Father has spoken truly, and one 

that cannot lie” (Rom. 8, 2); compare the Syriac Odes of Solomon 12, 11: 

“The mouth of the Highest spoke to them, 

And He directed the course of His interpretation.” 
And compare also Rom. 7, 2: “There is in me no fire of love for material things, but only 
water living and speaking in me, inwardly saying to me, Come to the Father,” with the 
Odes of Solomon 11, 6-9: 

“Speaking waters came to my lips 

Bountiful from the fountains of God. 

And I drank and was inebriated 

With the living water that does not die... . 

And I renounced vanity 

And turned to my God the most high.” 
Again, for Ignatius, Jesus manifests the Father because He is His Son, “His Word who 
proceeds from Silence, and was pleasing in all things to Him who sent Him” (Magn. 8, 
2); and note also: “What is accomplished in silence is indeed worthy of the Father; for 
whoever possesses Jesus’ word truly, can hear this silence, that he may be perfect; thus 
he might act through speaking, and by silence be made known” (Eph. 15, 1-2). Cf. the 
Gospel of Truth, published in the Jung Codex, pp. 37, 10 ff. (ed. Malinine, Puech, and 
Quispel; Zurich, 1956): His is “the Mind that utters a unique Word in silent grace.” 
Corwin (pp. 118-30) discusses a number of other parallels to the Ignatian paradox Silence- 
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seems more closely related with the Jewish mysticism of the Scrolls and the 
other documents than with the pre-Valentinian Gnosis projected by Schlier, 
Bartsch, and others of the Bultmannian school. But, be it said in her favor, 
Miss Corwin is more interested in illuminating Ignatius’ thought than in 
placing him in any definite category; for she has the insight to realize that 
Ignatius remains always uniquely himself, thoroughly within the Christian 
tradition of Heilsgeschichte, and the inheritor of a richly diverse theological 
background, drawing for his imagery on Jewish and Gnostic eschatology 
as well as the Pauline and Johannine vision. In this connection, Corwin 
thinks that such Johannine influences as there are would seem traceable to a 
common primitive heritage rather than to direct contact with the fourth 
Gospel. In short, Corwin’s monograph is a rather complete and open- 
minded treatment of most aspects of Ignatius’ complex thought. 

It should be said, however, that her initial approach causes her perhaps to 
place too much emphasis on the importance of the theology of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls; and many of the parallels cited are far from convincing. Again, 
her long account of the city of Antioch (pp. 31-51) seems disproportionate 
in a discussion of Ignatius’ theological heritage; but it manifests surely an 
understandable fascination with a city which played such an important 
role in the development of the early Church.’ It is almost as though in 
exploring the ruins of the ancient city we are acquiring a deeper insight into 
“the problems and opportunities of the church” (p. 51). On the whole, her 
work is a very thorough and balanced survey, a calm counterstatement to 
the excesses of the religious-historical school, without at the same time being 





Speech in the revelation of the Godhead. But Corwin is everywhere at pains to emphasize 
that in Ignatius’ time there were no clear-cut single movements which could be defined 
as Gnostic, but rather as vaguely proto-Gnostic. Ignatius everywhere manifests a freedom 
in his use of this early non-Christian thought and imagery. For a discussion of the imagery 
of the Essenian psalms, see Corwin, pp. 77 ff. 

6 Corwin’s comment in her note on Ignatius’ knowledge of the fourth Gospel (p. 70, 
n. 28) seems insufficient. She concludes: “I find it difficult to deny [Ignatius’] knowledge 
of the [fourth] gospel, but think that it is in any case not the explanation of the likenesses.” 
In addition to Loewenich (1932), Maurer (1949), and Grant (1950), there should have 
been included W. J. Burghardt, S.J., “Did Saint Ignatius of Antioch Know the Fourth 
Gospel?” THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 1 (1940) 1-26, 130-56, where, in addition to summarizing 
the literature from the time of Lightfoot down to 1939, Burghardt subtly stresses the 
importance of the oral catechesis as a possible source of Ignatius’ knowledge of the Johan- 
nine Gospel. 

7 Corwin, pp. 31 ff., with a map, and a plan of the city. To the bibliography on Antioch 
add now E. Hammerschmidt, “Antiochien am Orontes,” Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche 
1 (2nd ed., 1957) 647-48. 
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doctrinaire or polemical. The finished monograph does credit to Profs. 
Kraeling, Horne, Calhoun, and others who promoted its publication in the 
distinguished Yale series. 

However, with regard to the authenticity of the text of the Ignatian 
corpus and the related letter of Polycarp to the Philippians and the Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp, perhaps somewhat more could be said. Most scholars are 
agreed that the original Ignatian text (for which Polycarp’s letter somehow 
served as an introduction) comprises the seven letters of the Vossian or 
Middle version. The collection is, in a sense, completed by the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp (granted a few later accretions to the substantial account of the 
martyrdom); the so-called Life of Polycarp attributed to Pionius is a much 
later work of no historical value. It was this basic collection which served as a 
corpus vile for later, heterodox interpolators, and for the invention of the 
fantastic letters to Hero and Mary of Cassabola in Greek and to St. John 
and the Virgin Mary in Latin. Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 3, 36), speaking of 
Ignatius as the second after Peter in the See of Antioch, refers to the seven 
genuine letters and also quotes passages from Polycarp. It seems unreason- 
able to doubt that Eusebius possessed a copy of the collection substantially 
as we have it today. Indeed, there are a number of parallels with the letters 
and the Martyrdom of Polycarp to be found in the curious Life of Peregrinus 
Proteus written by the satirist Lucian of Samosata some time after the year 
165 A.D.; and it was because of these parallels (recognized by Lightfoot and 
others) that the German scholar D. Vélter, in his Polykarp und Ignatius 
(Leiden, 1910) and elsewhere, had assigned all the epistles save Romans to 
Peregrinus, who was portrayed by Lucian as a wandering renegade who 
became an apostate Christian and later an exhibitionist Cynic philosopher. 
But Vélter’s position has never been taken seriously. 

In conclusion, despite the attempts of even modern scholars like M. 
Simon and H. Grégoire to cast doubt on the authenticity of the Ignatian 
corpus as exhibited in the Middle version (and with this position I once 
had some sympathy), the line established by Zahn, Funk, Harnack, and 
Lightfoot has held firm. It is true that we are still unsure of the dates of 
Ignatius’ incumbency as bishop and patriarch of Antioch, and whether he 
was actually the second or third bishop after St. Peter. It is true that we 
are still unsure of the text of Polycarp’s letter. But all the elements which 
are so characteristic of all Ignatius’ authentic letters—his martyr mysti- 
cism, his poetic imagery, his doctrine of the two harmonies (within God and 
within the hierarchic organization of the Church), his relationship to Jewish 
mysticism and pre-Valentinian Gnosticism, even the parallels found later in 
Lucian—all these can well be reconciled with a date late in the reign of 
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Trajan or even early Hadrian. Certainly, from the stylistic point of view® 
the letters of the Middle version all seem the work of one man. The upshot 
of it all would seem to be that, short of some new dramatic discovery, the 
problem of the Ignatian letters has come full cycle, and the question should 
perhaps be henceforth considered closed. There is still work ahead in the 
penetration of the full meaning of Ignatius’ message; but for this task we 
would do well to take Dr. Corwin’s monograph as our guide. Like John and 
Paul, Ignatius was one of the first ecstatics of the early Church; and that 
his few pages should arouse so much controversy and analysis is suggestive 
of his very importance as a witness to the mystery of Christianity. 


APPENDIX 


A CHECK LIST OF THE CHRISTIANS MENTIONED IN THE 
IGNATIAN-POLYCARP CORPUS 


Atce: a Christian lady of Smyrna, friend of Polycarp and Ignatius: Smyrn. 13, 2; 
Ad Polyc. 8, 3; cf. Mart. Polyc. 17, 2. 

APOLLONIUs: presbyter of Magnesia: Magn. 2, 1. 

AtraLus: a Smyrnaean: Ad Polyc. 8, 1. 

Bassus: presbyter of Magnesia: Magn. 2, 1. 

BurrHusS (BuURRUS, Borrvs): a deacon of Ephesus, scribe and secretary to Igna- 
tius: Phil. 11, 2; Smyrn. 12, 1; Eph. 2, 1. 

CRESCENS: bearer of Polycarp’s letter: Ad Philipp. 14, 1. Cf. 2 Tim 4:10. 

Crocus: a Christian of Ephesus: Rom. 10, 1. 

Damas: the youthful bishop of Magnesia: Magn. 2, 1 (not to be confused with 
the Demas of Paul, Phm 24; and cf. 2 Tim 4:9). 

Dapunos (or -1s?): perhaps also known as Eutechnus, a Smyrnaean: Smyrn. 13, 
2. 

Evptus: an Ephesian: Eph. 2, 1. 

Evtecsnus: cf. Daphnos. 

Fronto: an Ephesian: Eph. 2, 1. 


* It is interesting to note that this is confirmed by my own check of the clausulae in 
the Ignatian letters according to W. Meyer’s system for counting accentual clause-endings 
(see my article in THeoLocicaL Stupres 17 [1956] 221-22, for an explanation of the 
system; and cf. also V. Buchheit, Studien zur Methodios von Olympos (Berlin, 1958] pp. 
114 ff., where Buchheit explains the use of the ending-formulae in textual criticism). 
Now, using the numerals 0 to 6 to designate the seven types of clause-ending, we find that 
in Ignatius, Eph., the order is 3 2 1 4.0 5 6; in Magn., Trall., Philad., and Ad Polyc., the 
order of frequency is approximately the same for each epistle, namely, 2 3 1405 6, which 
barely differs from the formula for Eph.; Rom. and Smyrn. each have the same pattern, 
namely, 1 2 3 0 4 5 6. But from the percentages for each type there is hardly a major 
difference among all the seven epistles, since endings 2 and 3 always make up about 48- 
62% of the total. From the analysis of clausula-frequency, therefore, there is good prob- 
ability that all the letters were written by the same person. 
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Gavia: see Tavia. 

IRENAEUS: of Smyrna, disciple of Polycarp: Mart. Polyc. 22, 2. 

OnEsmmus: bishop of Ephesus: Eph. 2, 1; 6, 2 (perhaps identical with Onesimus, 
the slave of the Pauline epistle to Philemon; cf. Col. 4:9). i 

PuILo: a deacon of Cilicia: Phil. 11, 1. 

Piontus: bishop and disciple of Polycarp: Mart. Polyc. 22, 3. 

PotycarP: bishop of Smyrna: Ad Polyc. (Introd.); author of Letter to the Philip- 
pians which mentions Ignatius as a martyr (9, 1), and also as apparently alive 
(13, 1). | 

RueEvs AGATHoPus: a Christian follower of Ignatius, perhaps of Antioch: Phil. 
11, 1. 

Rvurvus: a martyr mentioned with Ignatius: Polycarp, Ad Philipp. 9, 1. 

Tavia (or, more likely, Gavia): a lady of Smyrna: Smyrn. 13, 2. 

VALENS: an apostate presbyter of Philippi: Polycarp, Ad Philipp. 11, 1. 

ZosIMus: a martyr mentioned with Ignatius and Rufus: Polycarp, Ad Philipp. 
a <. 

ZOTION: a deacon of Magnesia: Magn. 2, 1. 
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LEs INSTITUTIONS DE L’ANCIEN TESTAMENT 2. By R. de Vaux, O.P. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 541. 19.50 fr. 

After the enthusiastic reception given the first volume of the series, it is 
unnecessary to insist on the unusual importance of its successor. The proj- 
ect, magnificently indexed for subject matter and biblical citations, is now 
complete; but the real worth of these two books will be apparent only after 
a student has made constant reference to them over a considerable span of 
time. The Institutions are not to be read through and shelved; the immense 
amount of information and carefully formed judgments, presumably the 
outgrowth of several decades of teaching in Jerusalem, make the work an 
indispensable tool of biblical study. 

Military and religious, or more properly “cultic,” institutions are the 
subject of this much larger second volume. In a little over seventy-five 
pages, scarcely one sixth of the book, de Vaux describes the armed forces 
of Israel in the OT, her weapons, fortifications, and siege tactics, following 
with a short history of warfare in Israel. The last chapter of this section 
explains the idea of holy war, practically unknown today save for Islamic 
lands, but widespread in the ancient Near East. Herem, the culminating 
rite of holy war, is studied in the light of the biblical texts, some of which 
jar the modern reader. Yet the author reminds us that we still do not know 
the extent to which these prescriptions of total destruction were carried 
out in reality. In fact, most of the rules of herem are laid down in Dt, which 
was edited at a time when the practice of holy war was scarcely more than 
a memory. 

The rest of the book, and by far the larger and more important part, 
consists in a systematic, up-to-date study of the cultic institutions of Is- 
tael. Sanctuaries, priesthood, forms of sacrifice, feasts, and calendars are 
some of the topics treated with constant reference to the OT text and other 
evidence. His extensive archeological work has given de Vaux access to an 
enormous amount of material which acts as a checkpoint on the literary 
sources, both biblical and nonbiblical. The more than fifty pages dealing 
with sacrifice are outstanding and should be brought to the attention of 
dogmatic theologians as well as biblical scholars. The whole sacrificial 
system, whether of OT or NT (and both are, of course, intimately related), 
is of cardinal importance in soteriology as well as in sacramental theology. 
The author’s synthesis describes the vocabulary of sacrifice, its origins, 
contemporary practice in Mesopotamia, Canaan (closest parallels to Is- 
raelite sacrifice), and elsewhere, concluding with reflections on the religious 
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significance of sacrifice in Israel. His study of the prophetic polemic against 
sacrifices comes to conclusions similar to those of H. H. Rowley and others. 

Many reviewers will undoubtedly be impressed by the amplitude of 
information and prudence of judgment found in this volume. To these I 
think should be added the author’s careful attention to sound method in 
handling this vast and often elusive material. For example, the whole 
question of sacrifice in Israel is extremely complex and difficult. The min- 
gling of ancient with later practices, the borrowings from this or that culture, 
the unique elements in a given system of sacrifice are all factors which make 
this study so hazardous. De Vaux’s brief description of his procedure 
(p. 306) is a model of good method. The same could be said for the study of 
Israelite feasts, in which theory and fact have not seldom been confused 
(see especially pp. 389-413). A bibliography of thirty pages, including the 
latest periodical literature, omits practically nothing necessary for further 
study of military and religious institutions in the OT. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Mortarty, S.J. 


NEWLY DISCOVERED GNosTIC WRITINGS: A PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF 
THE Nac Hammani Fino. By W. C. van Unnik. Studies in Biblical Theology 
30. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1960. Pp. 96. $1.75. 

This monograph is a translation of Openbaringen uit Egyptisch Zand 
published in the Netherlands in 1958. One is a little surprised to find it 
numbered in the series of Studies in Biblical Theology, but its caliber is by 


no means unworthy of that excellent collection. The author is a professor | 
of theology in the University of Utrecht, well known as editor of New | 


Testament Studies (1954-57), Novum Testamentum, and Vigiliae christianae, 
and as author of books and numerous articles on the NT and early patris- 
tics. The translator, H. H. Hoskins, deserves better than the near anonymity 
of mention in a preface; in contrast to all too many recent translations, this 
one is excellent. 

Sooner or later lay readers are going to be asking where to start making 
the acquaintance of the vast but elusive Gnostic movement now coming 
into slightly sharper focus with the slow publication of the Nag'-Hammiadi 
discoveries. This little book, in the reviewer’s opinion, is as good a place as 
any to start, especially if the reader would avoid being discouraged at the 
outset by the bewildering complexity of the problem. Setting out to introduce 
the Nag'-Hammfdi manuscripts themselves, the author provides along 
the way an excellent introduction to Gnosticism itself and its relationship 
to early Christianity. If anything, he oversimplifies the picture; but in this 
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matter one might easily forgive such a lapse, at least if the reader be ad- 
vised to take up one or more of the recent books of Jonas, Wilson, R. M. 
Grant, or Doresse as the second stage of his inquiry into Gnosticism. 

The book begins with the story of the Nag'-Hammédi discoveries—a 
story now often told—and a brief description of the codices and their con- 
tents. In the latter part of the second chapter van U. provides a brief 
sketch of the main tenets of Gnosticism, reducing them to four propositions 
about the unknown God, the imperfect Creator-God, the unsatisfactory 
situation of man in this world, and salvation through knowledge of self and 
of God. The scheme has the merit of trying to furnish a common denomi- 
nator of Gnosticism, but one may well question whether these four proposi- 
tions are an adequate delimitation of the phenomenon as distinct from 
other religious movements of antiquity. Wisely, however, the author does 
not confine the movement within the limits of a Christian heresy. His 
chapter on the background of Gnosticism shows clearly some of the con- 
tributions to this syncretism made by the major religions and philosophies 
of the ancient world. 

Four chapters of the book are devoted to summarizing and discussing 
four of the works contained in the codices. The choice may have been 
dictated largely by the works available to the author, but it furnishes a 
good idea of the diversity of the materials in the Nag’-HammAdi find. In 
the Gospel of Truth and the A pocryphon of John we are dealing with highly- 
developed Christian-Gnostic thought that strongly suggests the great 
systems of the second and third centuries. In the Gospel of Thomas and the 
Apocryphon of James, on the other hand, it may well be argued that we 
have apocryphal Christian works not originally Gnostic at all but used by 
Gnostics and in some cases edited by them. In these matters van Unnik 
prudently counsels awaiting further study before making definite con- 
clusions. 

In an epilogue the author sketches very summarily the significance of the 
Nag'-HammiAdi discoveries in relation to the NT. In general, his remarks 
are conservative, but it seems to me a bit too optimistic to expect from 
these Coptic documents any significant “positive results for textual criti- 
cism.” On the whole, the reviewer finds this monograph an attractive and 
reliable popular introduction to the present state of studies in Gnosticism. 


Weston College GreorGceE MacRag, S.J. 


THE Hoty Sprrir AND MopERN THouGutT: AN ENQUIRY INTO THE 
HIsTORICAL, THEOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
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DoctTRINE OF THE Hoty Spirit. By Lindsay Dewar. New York: Harper, 
1959. Pp. xvi + 224. $4.50. 

That the doctrine of the Holy Spirit needs reinterpreting today provides 
the starting point of Canon Dewar’s study. Every age has to rediscover for 
itself the meaning of the great traditional dogmas. D., an Anglican, wishes 
to do it in this case in the light of the doctrinal tradition of the past and 
also in the light of modern psychological investigation, if modern psychology 
has something to say on the matter. 

The OT7’s anticipation of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is cursorily 


studied in a first part. The NT teaching comes next. The third part is | 


devoted to “patristic and later teaching.” The fourth and last part deals 
with the author’s assessment of the modern scientific insight into spiritual 
matters, from which he draws what he calls “the psychological interpreta- 
tion.” 

The first three parts present a fair, if incomplete, treatment of their 
topic. The data of the OT and NT are well used. There is no attempt at 
originality here, and Scripture scholars may find these pages somewhat 
pedestrian. Yet to students they will provide a good survey of the scriptural 
teaching on the Spirit. The third part presents the “patristic and later 
teaching” in a succession of rather unrelated sketches dealing with authors 
whom D. considers specially important. The great Fathers of the Church 
are surveyed, though too briefly to do them all justice: a little over one 
page covers St. Basil’s De Spiritu sancto. There is an astonishing void 
between St. Augustine and Martin Luther, as though the Middle Ages’ 
contribution to the theology of the Holy Spirit was nil. The question of the 
Filioque is surprisingly not considered. The thought of the Reformation is 
exemplified with Luther, Calvin, the Anglican Richard Hooker, and the 
Quaker George Fox. This seems a peculiar choice, but D. is aware of it: 
Fox was, he esteems, “an entirely illiterate person,” but in fairness to the 
most radical wings of the Reformation, some representative of the “spiritual 
Reformers” had to be included. 

D. hopes that his “psychological interpretation” will help to formulate 
a modern doctrine on the Spirit. Although he breaks new ground, he does 


not claim to do it in the best possible way. He simply tries to pioneer, thus | 
running the risk of making serious mistakes. The main point of his approach | 


consists in understanding the psi faculty, or extrasensory perception and 
action, as pointing to “natural operations” of the Holy Spirit. The objection 
that comes to mind here is that this is merely saying that God works through 
secondary causes. Just as God may heal through the instrumentality of 4 
doctor, He may suggest a thought through extrasensory perception. The 
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psi faculty has no privilege of being an instrument of God’s action. All our 
faculties may so be used by the Spirit. 

This idea of the Spirit’s activity through human faculties is applied to 
the “supernatural operations” of the Holy Spirit. Their description is 
satisfactory enough; and D. rightly insists that psychiatry becomes “far 
more intelligible if the movings of the unconscious at the deepest level are 
the movings of the Holy Spirit” (p. 174). Yet the radical distinction between 
the psychological and the supernatural seems hardly maintained in these 
pages. And without that distinction the Holy Spirit is in danger of losing 
His divinity. 


Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh GEORGE H. TAVARD 


THEOLOGIAE DOGMATICAE PRAELECTIONES 3: DE DEO CREANTE ET 
ELEVANTE. By Thomas Muldoon. Rome: Officium Libri Catholici, 1959. 
Pp. xvi + 418. 

Dr. Muldoon, who since the publication of this third volume in his dog- 
matic theology series has been named auxiliary to Cardinal Gilroy of 
Sydney, Australia, here gives us the basic content of his lectures to the 
students of the Sydney Faculty of Theology. The treatment is faithful to 
the principles and methods of St. Thomas without losing sight of the prob- 
lems and concerns of twentieth-century Catholicism. In three sections the 
book deals successively with the creation of the universe, with the divine 
governance of the world and of mankind in particular, and with the elevation 
and fall of the human race. 

The universe was created by God, freely but not from eternity; God is 
also the exemplary and final cause of the universe. There is always the 
possibility of some confusion of concepts in developing the important 
doctrine of the ultimate purpose of creation; M.’s treatment of the subject 
is not completely successful in avoiding this. It is to be regretted that he 
apparently did not have at hand the articles of Philip Donnelly, S.J., on 
this matter which appeared some years ago in THEOLOGICAL StuDIES 2 
(1941) 53-83; 4 (1943) 1-33. Discussing the origin of man, M. propounds, 
of course, the immediate creation of the individual human soul; he suggests 
as more probable, and indeed as the “doctrina communis,” the immediate 
formation by God of the body of the first man from inorganic matter. Some 
eleven pages are devoted to an exposition of proofs of this position from the 
early chapters of Genesis and the writings of the Fathers. One may well 
question whether this interpretation may properly be called the common 
teaching today. There is a wealth of special pleading, not always either 
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convincing or persuasive, involved in the argumentation presented in its 
favor. At any rate one presumes that M. would be the last to insist that he 
has spoken the final word on the difficult questions regarding the origin of 
the body of the first man. This section on the origin and nature of man is 
followed by a brief but quite adequate study of the angels and their relation- 
ships with men. 

The always knotty problem of the reconciliation of God’s absolute do- 
minion over man with man’s power of free choice under the divine guidance 
is clearly explained in some fifty pages of text. Physical predetermination 
of the human will is rejected and by way of tentative solution the suggestion 
is made that there is a continuous divine influence exerted within the mind 
and will of man so adapted to the psychological structure and functioning 
of these faculties as to bring about the accomplishment of God’s will while 
man’s free choice remains truly his own. 

The examination of man’s supernatural elevation in the person of Adam 
is introduced by a preliminary exposition of the essential concept of the 
supernatural and its distinction from the natural order in terms sufficient 
to accomplish the author’s main purpose of supplying the basic informa- 
tion needed by beginners in theology. The fundamental truths of the fall of 
Adam and its repercussions on his descendants are explained and demon- 
strated; this dogmatic exposition leads to a discussion of the nature of the 
original sin inherited by all from Adam. Here M. rejects as untenable 
the many theories of merely moral headship on Adam’s part and an ex- 
clusively moral or juridical solidarity between him and his offspring, with 
its various “pacts” expressed or implied between Adam and God, in favor 
of an explanation based on a physical, ontological solidarity of mankind 
with its progenitor as physical head of the race. M.—tightly, it seems to 
me—feels that within this framework of thought we must postulate a 
positive divine decree in virtue of which Adam’s original supernatural 
transformation was to be transmitted, had he not sinned, to all men as a 
state in which God willed that all should come into the world. Without 
some such positive determination of God’s will it is difficult to see how the 
absence of grace in the newly-born child would be in any true sense a state 
of sin. 

The Latin text is always lucidly clear and not infrequently eloquently 
moving. This is clearly the work of a man who is at once an excellent teacher 
and a devoted scholar; the result is a splendid tribute to the theological 
erudition of the Australian clergy. Any adverse criticism we might make of 
this beautifully produced book would apply, I fear, with equal force to 
most theological textbooks available today. It concerns the difficulty which 
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the author in common with others evidently found in adapting to use in a 
manual such as this the wealth of material which modern Catholic biblical 
scholars are beginning to make available to dogmatic theologians. This is a 
task calling for time and patience. However pressing the problems involved, 
they will not be solved by any one man in any one book. 


Woodstock College Joun F. SWEENEY, S.J. 


It CREATORE: L’INIZIO DELLA SALVEZZA. By Maurizio Flick, S.J., and 
Zoltan Alszeghy, S.J. Florence: Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, 1959. Pp. 470. 

The doctrinal substance of this book is drawn from Fr. Flick’s lectures 
at the Gregorian University in Rome. The format adopted is an interesting 
attempt to mold this material to the needs of the educated layman or of 
the priest interested in renewing his theology in the light of contemporary 
developments. The title does not do justice to the whole content of the 
work, since the authors treat not only of God as Creator of the universe, 
but also of the nature and origin of man, of his elevation to the supernatural 
order, and his fall from grace through original sin. An effort is made, on the 
whole successfully, to discuss the pertinent points in the light of present- 
day thinking and to keep the discussion at all times on a consistently high 
theological level. 

“We are convinced,” the authors say, “that all theology is linked with 
the salvation of man through Christ, and we have tried to emphasize this 
salvation aspect throughout. Our reflections on Christian life, therefore, 
are not merely ‘pious corollaries,’ but derive organically from the respective 
theses. We offer not sermon outlines but help to fuller understanding.” 
The salvation of man has in fact been made the unifying theme of the 
book. God created the world, but only with an eye to its dominance by a 
supernaturally elevated race of men to which the Son of God would one 
day belong. Creation, Paradise, and the Fall therefore constitute the begin- 
ning of the history of salvation, which in its historical reality means the 
return to man, through Christ and in superabundance, of all that mankind 
lost through Adam’s fall. 

The first of the four chapters which comprise the book is concerned with 
the multitudinous relationships which link the universe with God as its 
Creator and its exemplary and final Cause. The material world is the gift 
of God’s eternal love for man, destined to evolve until it becomes the re- 
flection of God’s own perfection to the degree willed by God. Man as the 
noblest element in this material universe, with his intelligence, power of 
free choice, and immortal soul, is the subject of the second chapter. His 
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soul has its origin in God’s creative act; with regard to man’s body, the 
authors acknowledge the possibility that it may derive from some previously 
existing lower organism, though not in the sense that the first man was the 
result of natural generation from a brute animal. The body of the first 
woman was probably formed from that of the first man, an opinion which 
will surely seem overconservative to many. However, the treatment of this 
difficult problem of evolution and its possible application to the origin of 
man is circumspect; it is based on wide familiarity with contemporary 
scientific, exegetical, and theological findings and is wisely made to sub- 
serve the primary concern of the scriptural sources to propound religious 
truth rather than to dispense scientific information. 

Divine revelation paints, albeit only in very broad strokes, the picture 
of what the process of man’s salvation would have been had sin not entered 
the world. This is the theme of the third chapter: the transformation of 
man through original grace and justice, the conferring on him of a new life 
whose connatural development was to have led to the beatific vision with 
no intervening separation of soul from body. The loss of this life of grace 
through the first sin is the unhappy story of man’s first misuse of God’s 
gift of free will. The definitive response to God’s initiative of love was 
rejection of His love and salvation. This is discussed in the final chapter, 
in many ways the most successful section of the work. The revealed truth 
of original sin, the nature of this sin and its effects in Adam’s descendants, 
and the theological problems to which it gives rise form the main parts of 
the chapter. The authors’ summary of their analysis of the nature of original 
sin as it affects the family of Adam will give some idea of the content and 
tone of the book: 


[The descendant of Adam] is born in a state of radical weakness, since on attain- 
ing the use of reason he finds himself incapable of choosing God as the summum 
bonum and accordingly incapable of avoiding mortal sin for long. Until the grace 
of Christ intervenes, the disorder of concupiscence, with the connivance of the 
devil, leading man to set himself up as the final goal of his own actions, will in- 
evitably prevail. This moral weakness is, further, a ‘state of sin,’ since analogously 
to the state of personal sin it originates in a voluntary act of Adam as head of the 
human race. In our present economy the grace of Christ is offered to all adults to 
enable them to love God above all things with true charity and to live a moral 
life which is not merely natural but salutary, not merely worthy of man, but 
commensurate with his call to divine sonship. St. Thomas holds that this offer of 
grace is extended to all at the moment they become capable of moral action. 

Original sin, then, consists in the inability of the sons of Adam to love God 
above all things. The privation of original justice is implicit in this condition not 
only because without this justice man can no longer love God in charity, but 
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because he finds himself without the strength necessary to meet successfully the 
problem of suffering, to vanquish concupiscence, and to resist the temptations of 
the devil. Concupiscence can, therefore, be called the material element in the state 
of original sin, because by drawing men towards creatures it impedes the will 
from turning to God. And the formal element of this state is the absence of this 
conversion of the will to God. 

This state of culpable moral weakness makes the child of Adam unworthy of 
God’s friendship as well as positively indisposed to receive grace. But if man is 
the son of the first sinful Adam, he is likewise the brother of the second Adam, 
with whom he shares a common humanity. This oneness with Christ transforms 
his misery into a title to God’s help and to integration into the world redeemed 
by Christ, if only he consents to be reborn in Christ. 


Neither in popular writings nor in the more scholarly literature of theology 
has the subject matter of this book been receiving in recent years the atten- 
tion it merits. The story of man’s origin and fall from grace is not indeed 
an inspiring one in itself. When, however, it is examined, as it is here, in 
the light of the salvation of mankind through Christ, it is seen to be the 
prologue to that salvation and the only background against which we can 
reach a Christian understanding of man and his existential situation. It is 
the merit of the authors to have put this emphasis on a subject which the 
Christian, be he theologian or not, can neglect only at his own peril. 


Woodstock College Joun F. SwEEney, S.J. 


Cor Igsu: COMMENTATIONES IN LITTERAS ENCYCLICAS Put PP. XII 
“HAvRIETIS aguas.” Edited by Augustinus Bea, S.J., Hugo Rahner, S.J., 
Henri Rondet, S.J. and Friedr. Schwendimann, S.J. 2 vols. Rome: Herder, 
1959. Pp. xvi + 780, vi + 662. L. 12,000. 

Originally planned by its promoters as an offering to the late Pius XII 
on the sixtieth anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood, this encyclo- 
pedic collection of studies on the doctrinal, historical, and pastoral contents 
and background of the Encyclical Haurietis aguas, on devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, stands as an inspiring tribute to the memory of the 
Holy Father. The editors succeeded in finding first-rate collaborators from 
many countries to supply a series of scholarly studies by way of commentary 
on the Encyclical and in the form of development of many of the themes 
suggested therein. The essays appear in a number of different languages, 
the competence of the contributors is more than adequate, and the coverage 
is broad and comprehensive. 

As the now Cardinal Bea notes in his “Presentazione,”’ two encyclical 
letters of Pius XII’s recent predecessors stressed one or other important 
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aspect of devotion to our Lord under the symbol of His Sacred Heart, the 
Annum sacrum of Leo XIII (May 25, 1899) being especially concerned 
with the consecration of the human race to the Heart of Jesus, and the 
Miserentissimus redemptor of Pius XI (May 8, 1928) setting forth the theory 
and practice of the reparation to the Sacred Heart through which sinful 
man should seek forgiveness and grace from the Redeemer. In contrast, 
Haurietis aquas has a much broader scope, since it aims at nothing less 
than a complete exposition of the theology of the mystery of the Saviour’s 
Heart and of the devotion of the Church to Christ under this symbol, with 
special focus on the problems the devotion had been encountering in the 
twentieth century. For this reason, while the Encyclical repeats the funda- 
mental truth that the fleshly Heart of Christ, as being hypostatically united 
to the divine Person of the Word, is to be adored with the same cultus which 
the Church offers to the divine Person, Pius XII preferred to lay greater 
emphasis on “another motive particularly applicable to the Heart of the 
divine Redeemer,” which in a special way is “the symbol of His great love 
for mankind, a love which includes, in addition to the human love of Christ’s 
human Heart, the love too of the three divine Persons as the origin and 
source of the redemption of mankind.” 

In one way or another each of the essays in the collection stresses this 
predominant theme of the Encyclical, the divine and human redemptive 
love symbolized by our Lord’s human Heart. The first volume gathers 
together the studies of doctrinal import, the second being devoted to his- 
torical and pastoral considerations. Vol. 1 opens with three introductory 
articles which center about the essential thesis of the Encyclical, that 
devotion to the Sacred Heart as approved and encouraged by the Church 
is a devotion with roots deeply embedded in Christian revelation. José de 
Aldama, S.J., in “Tres enciclicas pontificias sobre el culto al Sagrado Cor- 
az6n,” correlates the three encyclicals we have mentioned to bring out the 
development of the official teaching of the Church on the nature and founda- 
tions of the devotion. Of particular interest are the author’s observations 
on the subsidiary but stimulative role of private revelations in the growth 
of the devotion. The Church has more and more clearly insisted that the 
cult is solidly grounded in the Christian revelation itself, thus confirming 


the position of contemporary theologians regarding the purely secondary | 


function of private revelation in Christian thought and life. A similar point 
is made from a very different approach to the matter in “Mirabilis pro- 
gressio: Gedanken zur Geschichtstheologie der Herz-Jesu-Verehrung,” 
where Hugo Rahner, S.J., after a very sketchy survey of the history of the 
devotion, argues that the remarkable growth of the devotion to which 
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Pius XII refers is due above all to its fundamentally ecclesial nature. It is 
a devotion whose supports lie deep within the Church, since it is nothing 
less than a concrete expression of the very nature of the Church and of its 
worship of the Incarnate Word. The noted liturgist, Annibale Bugnini, 
C.M., in “Le messe del SS. Cuore di Gesii,”” demonstrates how, from the 
first of the Masses in honor of the Sacred Heart approved by the Church, 
the Gaudeamus of St. John Eudes, to our present day Cogitationes, the 
liturgical formulae have incorporated a notable emphasis on the biblical 
theme of redemptive love in this most effective form of Christian teaching. 

Over the years theological discussions and analyses of the object of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart have seemed often to complicate the matter 
beyond all understanding. Haurietis aguas wisely recalled the essentials, 
and these are examined by Giuseppe Filograssi, S.J., in his discussion 
“De obiecto cultus SS. Cordis Iesu in litteris encyclicis ‘Haurietis aquas.’ ” 
He rightly insists that Pius XII taught that the object of the devotion is 
the fleshly Heart of the Saviour as symbol of the divine love for mankind. 
The complete object of the cultus includes the divine Person of Christ, the 
divine love common to the Father and the Holy Spirit, the love of the 
whole Trinity, the human love of Christ, both spiritual and “sensitive,” 
together with the entire interior life of the man Christ inasmuch as His 
physical Heart was “informed” by His human and divine love, and finally 
the fleshly Heart itself of the Incarnate Word wherein we have, in the 
Holy Father’s words, ‘“‘presented before our eyes the whole of the love with 
which He embraced and still embraces us.” 

Some of the fundamental Christian implications of the devotion are 
brought to light and studied in four related essays. “La SS. Trinita e il 
Cuore SS. di Gest,” by Luigi Ciappi, O.P., discusses the relations between 
the Heart of Jesus and the Trinity, with primary stress on the value of 
these relationships for the development of Christian spirituality. In 
“L’ Esprit du Coeur de Jésus,” Herman Diepen, 0.S.B., points out in the 
spirit of Benedictine spirituality the many ways in which the Holy Spirit is the 
Gift par excellence of the threefold love of the Redeemer. The Spirit is 
truly the Gift of the Sacred Heart to men. The bonds which link the Heart 
of Christ to His Mystical Body are the subject of an informative study by 
Joseph Lécuyer, C.S.Sp.; in similar vein Sebastian Tromp, S.J., explores 
the relationships between the Sacred Heart and the Church both as Mystical 
Body and as Spouse of Christ. José Solano, S.J., in a theological interpreta- 
tion of patristic teaching on the nature of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
concludes that, since devotion to the Sacred Heart strongly attracts men 
to the love Christ bears for them, and the Mass, as the renewal of Calvary, 
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brings Christ crucified for love of men into renewed presence among them, 
the Mass will always stand as the most adequate expression of what Pius 
XII speaks of as the essential devotion to Christ’s Heart. 

A further series of articles is concerned with the scriptural and patristic 
sources of the basic elements of this devotion. Johannes Kahmann, C.SS.R., 
writes on the manifestations of God’s love for man in the OT; Rafael Criado, 
S.J., examines the OT symbols of divine love; and this study is comple- 
mented by an intriguing essay on the theology of symbols by Karl Rahner, 
S.J. The first of the two articles written in English is an interpretation of 
Jn 7:38, “From His Heart will flow rivers of living water,” a masterly 
study by David Stanley, S.J.; this is followed by Salvatore Garofalo’s 
synthesis of Pauline doctrine. Somewhat surprisingly, the only treatment 
of patristic sources in the collection is Charles Boyer’s twenty-four-page 
article on St. Augustine’s conception of our Lord’s threefold love for men. 

Granted the broad scope of the Encyclical, it would be too much to 
expect it to have offered definitive answers to all the questions which can 
be asked concerning the mystery of Christ’s love for His Father and His 
fellow men. Much is left to theological reflection and study. The remaining 
articles of this first volume take up a number of such problems. One of the 
most suggestive essays is Carlo Colombo’s “Il triplice amore di Cristo e la 
psicologia di nostro Signore.” The effort to understand the human psy- 
chology of the God-man is one of the more difficult problems Catholic 
theology has confronted in recent years. As the author says, Christ’s “psy- 
chology” is necessarily unique and offers a problem which reaches to the 
very roots of the mystery of the Incarnation. An insight into the interior 
human life of the Saviour demands a completely adequate theological 
approach, one with all the necessary stress on the deductive process as 
well as on the inductive. This involves the application of other established 








theological truths concerning our Lord to the essential data of His words | 
and deeds as these are recorded for us by His contemporaries and their | 


followers. The author’s methodological principles are as interesting as his 
conclusions. It must suffice to note here his insistence on one over-all guiding 
principle, “that the humanity of Christ is the humanity of the Word, and 
not of God in an indeterminate sense; consequently, the human psychology 
of Christ is the psychology of the humanity of the Word and hence is directly 
and immediately revelatory of the divine Person of the Word.” 

The second of the English-language essays is by Bernard Leeming, S.J., 
“Consecration to the Sacred Heart.” The title hardly suggests the full 
content of the article, which combines most felicitously theological erudition 
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and good common sense. It is certainly one of the best contributions to this 
first volume. Few if any of the many questions raised in recent times, even 
since the publication of Haurietis aguas, have escaped Fr. Leeming’s notice, 
and his discussion of them will surely satisfy all those who understand, as 
he says so well, that there are “certain Christian and Catholic instincts and 
feelings and even to question them is proof of an unchristian, uncatholic 
mind.” Two further articles, one by A. Piolanti, the other by Henri Rondet, 
S.J., examine the many facets of the relationships between the sufferings 
and joys of Christ’s Heart on the one hand and sin and reparation from 
men on the other. The volume concludes with a study of the Encyclical 
and devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, by Franz Lakner, S.J. 

The historical and pastoral implications of Haurietis aguas form the 
subject matter of the fourteen articles which make up the second volume. 
The profound harmony between devotion to the Sacred Heart and the 
distinctive spirit of the various religious orders in the Church emerges from 
monographs on the Benedictine, Dominican, Franciscan, and Jesuit adop- 
tion of the devotion as integral to the spiritual life of their members. The 
profound influence of St. Margaret Mary Alacoque in the growth and de- 
velopment of the devotion is admirably documented by Giovanni Zoré, 
S.J.; the historical background of the condemnation of the errors of the 
Synod of Pistoia in regard to devotion to the Sacred Heart (DB 1561-63) 
is explained by B. Matteucci; and M. Gordillo, S.J., contributes an in- 
teresting elucidation of the trends among the dissident Orientals which 
might indicate an openness to devotion to the Heart of our Redeemer. 
The remaining articles are largely concerned with various pastoral aspects 
and applications of the devotion and furnish striking proof of the vitality 
of the devotion and of the wide and deep penetration of this most Catholic 
of cults into the spiritual life of the Church. An invaluable historical and 
bibliographical survey of the vast literature connected with devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, some 136 pages in length, by Roberto Tucci, S.J., is a fitting 
crown to these monumental volumes. The Catholic world is deeply in debt 
to the editors and their many collaborators for this encyclopedic collection 
of studies. The great variety of languages in which the contributions appear, 
Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, English, and German, will undoubtedly 
prove a stumbling block to many prospective readers, but the two volumes 
will for many years remain a very necessary addition to our theological 
libraries. 


Woodstock College Joun F. Sweeney, S.J. 
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De BEATA VIRGINE: TRACTATUS DOGMATICUS. By H. Lennerz, S.J. Rome: 
Gregorian Univ., 1957. Pp. 294. 

The author’s stated purpose being “‘to proceed with as much certainty 
as possible, certain questions are not discussed, as for instance whether the 
Blessed Virgin enjoyed the use of reason from the first moment of her 
existence, what was the extent of her knowledge, whether she had the 
beatific vision or any form of infused knowledge, what sacraments she 
received, etc.... Such questions do not seem to belong to a strictly theo- 
logical treatise.” The development of those Marian questions which are 
discussed is further guided by the principle that “if speculative theology 
is not firmly rooted in positive theology, solid progress will hardly be made,” 
especially in Mariology. This norm is applied throughout by the continued 
consultation of scriptural, patristic, and theological sources which has been 
characteristic of Fr. Lennerz’ other writings. 

The first part of the book, under the heading ‘Mary in se,’’ includes 
theses on her divine motherhood, her perpetual virginity, the Immaculate 
Conception, and the Assumption. In the second section, which is concerned 
with our Lady’s part in the divine economy of salvation, some thirty-five 
pages survey the pertinent biblical and patristic source material; this is 
followed by a study of similar length on the nature of Mary’s universal 
mediation and her function as mother of mankind. A final section of some 
sixty pages is entitled ‘““‘De nova quadam opinione.” This is a study of the 
thorny problem of the role of the Mother of God as coredemptress. L.’s 
position here is probably well-known; it is not calculated to please those 
who are strongly convinced that Mary played a positive and immediate, 
though subordinate, part in the “objective” redemption. The question to 
be answered, as the author sees it, is, “Has God revealed that the human 
race was redeemed solely by the work of Christ, or by the work of Christ 
together with that of the Blessed Virgin?”’ The answer given is that neither 
in Holy Scripture nor in the writings of the Fathers, neither in the doctrine 
of the theologians nor in the official teaching of the Church, can we find any 
solid grounds for asserting such positive and immediate co-operation of 
our Lady with Christ in the working out of man’s redemption from sin. 
“The Church, therefore, knows one Redeemer only, only one who acquired 
grace for us; it knows only the work of Christ through which alone mankind 
was reconciled with God.” Whatever one may think of L.’s position on this 
and other controverted questions, his judgment is always expressed lucidly, 
strongly, and with an evident desire that the truth may prevail. The argu- 
ments on both sides are stated fairly and the conclusions are reached 
honestly. It is consequently always possible for the reader to reach his own 
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conclusions through an impartial evaluation of the evidence thus clearly 
presented. 


Woodstock College Joun F. SweEEney, S.J. 


THE BAPTISMAL SACRIFICE. By George Every, S.S.M. Studies in Ministry 
and Worship 14. London: SCM Press, 1959. Pp. 112. $2.00. 

This volume is part of a series intended to provide an interdenominational 
and international forum for the discussion of theoretical and practical 
issues in the life of the Church. The author of this contribution confines 
himself to a study of the close connection between baptism and the Eucha- 
rist and to some practical problems which arise on the liturgical level because 
of this relationship. Beginning with an analysis of the rites of initiation and 
sacrifice in “lower religions,” E. finds that the fundamental object of all 
ordeals of initiation is the burial of the dead. The various forms of ritual 
burial are seen as prototypes of every kind of sacrifice. According to E., in 
the “lower religions” there is an acceptance of the necessity of ritual death 
“for the all-devouring, self-regarding, insatiable infant, that the child may 
mature in company, and become in time a member of a society linking the 
living and the dead with the unborn who are still to be” (p. 105). It is the 
dim recognition of such a necessity which lies behind the anxiety of families 
who do not practice the Christian religion to have their children baptized. 
Such concern, according to E., should be interpreted in relation to the 
Christian doctrine of sin. It will be relieved by the Christian vision of 
baptism and the Eucharist as communion in the death and resurrection of 
Christ, a historical event which is renewed daily in the Eucharist. The 
Eucharist, then, becomes the sacramental way by which Christ’s death and 
resurrection and our baptism are renewed in us. In the course of the book 
E. treats of other initiations (marriage, coronation) in connection with the 
Eucharistic mystery. 

This study is, on the whole, a commendable effort to emphasize the unity 
between baptism and the Eucharist, especially since it stresses thereby 
the need for frequent Communion. However, it is disappointing not to 
find a more penetrating investigation of the sacrificial aspect of the Eucha- 
rist. Also on the debit side, it appears that E.’s description of the meaning 
of certain rites in “lower religions” is too simplified. He generalizes too 
readily, tending to ignore the fact that symbolic rites do have a history, 
are influenced by the cultures into which they are assimilated, and even 
undergo an internal evolution within a particular culture. Furthermore, to 
say that “the rituals of initiation are directed to the discipline of affection, 
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and to the death of the demanding self who insists on a mother’s love and 
a sister’s servile attention” (p. 17) seems too rational to be primitive. 


Weston College EpWARD J. KitmartTIy, S.J. 


INTRODUCTION A L’ETUDE DE LA THEOLOGIE DU MARIAGE. By Henri 
Rondet, S.J. Théologie, pastorale et spiritualité: Recherches et synthéses 6. 
Paris: Lethielleux, 1960. Pp. 202. 9.60 fr. 

We often look back with envy at the age of the Fathers, when theology 
addressed itself to the whole man, not just to his intellect. This book tries 
to do the same and in a rather novel way. Though it begins as a history of 
the theology of marriage, the chapter headings reveal the author’s purpose: 
“Indissolubility—The Church and the Barbarians’’; “The Pauline Privilege 
—The Discovery of the New World”; “The Meaning and End of Marriage— 
Present-day Discussions.” Revealed truths strike the mind with new 
vividness when seen against this background of the Church’s actual life. 
The truths which emerge are arranged into six chapters of “Doctrinal 
Conclusions.” Two appendices present the Council of Trent’s decree on the 
sacrament of matrimony and the decision of the Holy Office in 1944 on the 
interrelation of the ends of marriage. The book ends with a bibliography 
on the major periods reviewed in the survey. 

Pére Rondet is to be commended for this historical approach. Many 
problems in the theology of marriage can hardly be appreciated, let alone 
solved, in any other way. In fact, the longer scholars work on the theology 
of marriage, the more apparent it becomes that such basic concepts in 
theology as the consent of theologians or the sensus fidelium have far more 
depth and complexity than is usually suggested. The time dimension in 
revelation has yet to be fully explored, and in this study of marriage we 
have a case history of the way in which dogma evolves. 

The book is easy reading, even for a layman; but there is documentation | 
for almost every page. R. moves easily through problem areas. His judgment 
is sound, and he faithfully distinguishes what is still in dispute from the 
acknowledged body of doctrine. His use of the expressions “glory of God” 
and “bonum diffusivum sui” might be open to question, but the context 
shows that he is merely borrowing them to describe a position to which no 
one would take exception. Typical of his general attitude is a remark on 
the rigorism which so often appears in theologians of former times: “To 
react against one excess, let us not throw ourselves into another. Let us not 
allow the impression to arise that everything ‘natural’ is good, that we can 
supernaturalize it without a slight dose of renunciation.” 
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Much of the work on this book seems to have been done a long time 
before it was published. Current authors are cited, but on the whole the 
documentation and bibliography are dated. A subject index would seem to 
be more useful than the mere list of authors which is provided. 

R. has nothing very new to say. His method limits him to a general 
survey, and most of his work was done some time ago. But this remark is 
not a censure. He calls his book an “Introduction” to the theology of mar- 
riage. It is a good one and worth translating into English. 


Wheeling College, W.Va. JoserH E. Kerns, S.J. 


THE LITURGY AND THE Worp oF Gop. By A.-G. Martimort, P. Jounel, 
et al. Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1959. Pp. 183. $3.50. 

In translating ten of the thirteen papers given at the Third National 
Congress (Strasbourg, 1958) of the Centre de pastorale liturgique and 
published in France as Parole de Dieu et liturgie (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1959; Lex orandi 25), the Liturgical Press has added a significant volume 
to its already impressive list of first-rate works on the liturgy. In his brief 
introduction Canon Martimort states the theme around which all the papers 
center: “no liturgical progress is possible without the Biblical education of 
Christians, since without the Bible there is no liturgy” (p. xiv). Four major 
areas are explored: the use of the Bible in the liturgy (Jounel, Bouyer, 
Roguet, Gelineau); the relation of Bible—liturgy to Christian life (Moeller, 
Coudreau, Lécuyer, Spuelbeck); divine revelation in human language 
(Urs von Balthasar) ; the sacraments and the history of salvation (Daniélou). 

Each essay is scholarly, reflective, and thought-provoking. This very 
fact makes a reviewer wish that certain questions were more directly faced, 
if indeed they arose at all in the minds of the writers. “The Bible in the 
liturgy”—but does the liturgy reflect the Bible without “distortion,” if 
we may use this word neutrally? The answer, obviously enough, is no. This 
observation, which ought to have been made often in certain essays, e.g., 
Daniélou’s, raises the question of literary genres, first in patristic writing, 
secondly within the liturgy itself. Liturgical usage does not usually mirror 
faithfully the literal sense and contextual relationships of the biblical texts 
cited or alluded to; until this is recognized and not glossed over as un- 
important, the originality of the liturgy, its own inner laws of composition, 
and its theological and doctrinal function cannot be appreciated. Inseparably 
connected, in turn, with the liturgical use of Scripture is the liturgical view 
of the “history of salvation.” The liturgy, like the Fathers, recognizes, of 
course, and is in a sense built on the idea of the history of salvation; but, 
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paradoxical though it may sound, the liturgy, again like the Fathers whose 
thought the liturgy largely reflects, has a quite unhistorical view of the 
history of salvation (cf. Georges Jouassard, “Les Péres devant la Bible: 
Leurs perspectives particuliéres,” in Etudes de critique et d’histoire reli- 
gieuses [= Mélanges Vaganay; Lyons: Facultés catholiques, 1948] pp. 25- 
33). This is not meant, of course, as a condemnation of the liturgy; it is 
only to say that the theological nature and function of the liturgy must be 
understood and respected. This is all the more important today when many 
of the laity are becoming more acquainted with and sensitive to the Scrip- 
tures and their proper meaning; to fail to advert to the special nature of the 
liturgical use of Scripture can only work, eventually, to the detriment of 
the liturgy. 

Especially worth while is Charles Moeller’s essay, “Is it possible in the 
twentieth century to be a ‘Man of the Bible’?” His starting point is certain 
elements of the biblical—liturgical view of the world, and the obstacles that 
exist to the acceptance of these in the contemporary mind; he notes the 
steppingstones which, however, also exist in this same mind, and proposes 
in broad terms an answer to his title-question. (Cf. M.’s complementary 
essay, “L’Homme d’aujourd’hui devant la piété biblique et liturgique,” 
Questions liturgiques et paroissiales 40 [1959] 289-306.) 


Woodstock College M. J. O’Connett, S.J. 


BRINGING THE Mass TO THE PEopLeE. By H. A. Reinhold. Baltimore: 
Helicon, 1960. Pp. vii + 114. $2.95. 

It is unfortunate that the title does not immediately reveal the scope and 
purpose of this valuable book. It suggests just another attempt to stimulate 
and assist the parochial clergy in their endeavors to make the Mass a more 
vivid reality to their people. Yet the title is really a good one when its true 
significance is understood. This is only possible if we know the anecdote 
from which it is derived. Once, when the late Holy Father, Pius XII, was 
addressing a group of European liturgists before one of their study meetings, 
he pointed out to them that hitherto the liturgists had been striving with 
commendabie success to “bring the people to the Mass” by means of such 
methods as dialog Mass and so on, but they seemed to have reached an 
impasse. The time had now come, he continued, to “bring the Mass to the 
people” by reform and adaptation of the Mass itself, and he hoped that 
before he came to die he would be able to achieve so much in this sphere 
that the advance would have become irreversible and clear principles would 
have been established for the future. R.’s book, then, is a book about the 
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reforms and adaptations that might be made in furtherance of the plan to 
“bring the Mass to the people.” 

But even now we must beware of placing the book in the wrong category. 
The proposals it sets forth are not those of any individual, however zealous 
and well-informed—as R. himself is—but they are the serious suggestions 
of eminent liturgical scholars, pastors, and bishops, made at various con- 
gresses or in important publications. All these suggestions are carefully 
analyzed and explained by one who, as Fr. McManus writes in the Intro- 
duction, “brings to his study years of devoted pastoral experience and the 
widest reading.” 

It is common knowledge that a thorough reform of the Latin rite is being 
prepared. Ever since the pontificate of St. Pius X various aspects of this 
reform have been the subject of continuous discussion. It is very largely 
the consequence of such discussion that recent years have witnessed a 
number of important liturgical changes—most notably the restoration of 
Holy Week in 1955. More recently the Instruction on Sacred Music and 
Liturgy of September, 1958, has indicated the serious concern of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities with the problems of the Mass and the people. But 
the proposals therein set forth were not and could not be regarded as per- 
manent and final. Even the dialog Mass (if our anecdote of Pius XII is au- 
thentic) might “bring the people to the Mass,” but it does not “bring the 
Mass to the people.” Furthermore, the singing or saying of vernacular 
prayers, no matter how appropriate, while Mass is going on, is not really 
participating in the Mass itself, and may be a positive source of distraction 
both to the priest at the altar and to those who use their missals. All such 
proposals for closer lay participation can only be regarded as interim ex- 
pedients, pending a reform of the Mass itself. They do not finally and 
effectively “bring the Mass to the people.” 

R.’s purpose is to inform English-speaking Catholics about the state of 
the discussion, especially in regard to the Mass, and to indicate the kind of 
reforms which are most likely to result. It is important that people should 
know the direction in which authority is likely to move, and for that they 
must be aware of what has been proposed by competent scholars, pastors, 
and bishops. R. has wisely restricted himself to the parochial Mass and its 
problems, omitting all consideration of the different problems of cathedrals 
and collegiate churches. Moreover, he considers only such proposals as 
concern the specifically ritual aspects of the Mass. Other questions, such 
as vesture, music, etc., are outside the scope of the book. He also avoids 
the thorny question of language, although it might have been suggested, 
in a book concerned solely with the parochial Mass, that here if anywhere 
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the vernacular might find a place. Without some such concession in the 
sphere of language it is not easy to see how it would be possible in any full 
sense to “bring the Mass to the people.” Perhaps Appendix D (referred to 
on p. 36, but nowhere to be found) was originally intended to cover this 
matter and then the author’s courage failed him. 

It is not too much to say that this book deserves to be read and studied 
by every intelligent Catholic, whether priest or layman. 


Downside Abbey, Bath, England A. Grecory Murray, 0O.S.B. 


OscaR CULLMANN: UNE THEOLOGIE DE L’HISTOIRE DU SALUT. By Jean 
Frisque. Cahiers de l’actualité religieuse 11. Tournai: Casterman, 1960. 
Pp. 280. 135 fr. 

This survey of the work of Prof. Cullmann provides a bibliography of his 
writings down to the end of 1959 that must be complete, since it has been 
elaborated with his help and his secretary’s. The survey itself may be divided 
into three sections: methodological, dogmatic, and critical. There is also 
a list of some of the major reviews, Catholic and Protestant, of C.’s chief 
publications. 

First of all, there are principles to settle about the way in which the NT 
material is to be used in the making of a theology of the primitive Church, 
principles which C. took over from the Form-Critics, but in which he did 
not agree with Bultmann. His own position was (and is) rendered peculiar 
by a reluctance to accept the idea of a living tradition, as his argument 
with Daniélou was to bring out. When F. comes to the criticism of these 
principles (in his third section, pp. 226-29), he does well to cite the draft 
canons on the infallibility of the Church which Kleutgen had prepared for 
the Vatican Council: the Church was declared to be incapable of falling 
away from the faith sive credendo sive docendo. C.’s studies on the primitive 
professions of faith enabled him, as he thought, to seize upon the very 
nucleus of primitive Christian belief. F. does not point out how mistaken 
was C.’s idea that these primitive creeds were in use on all manner of oc- 
casions, for the liturgy, for baptism, for exorcism even, so that they might 
be thought to give all that was considered vital at an early age of develop- 
ment. They cannot, in fact, be shown to have been used on any other 
occasion than for baptism, and the notable omission in all of them of any 
mention of the Eucharist seems likely to be due to the simple fact that the 
Eucharist was not explained to the catechumens until after their baptismal 
creed. F. is ready with plenty of philosophical criticism, whether of Bult- 
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mann’s a priori philosophical presuppositions or of C.’s reaction away from 
these, but he might have given more attention to the lowly work of testing 
theories by facts. F. criticizes the notion of biblical theology which C. 
adopts, but one may doubt if his criticism goes far enough. He points out 
that C. is really a stranger to the idea that Scripture has to be read in the 
light of the interpretation given to it by the Church, but he seems to take 
for granted the very controversial view that every Christian doctrine is 
adequately contained in Scripture, a view that has been energetically 
combatted by Lennerz and by others not so long ago. 

When F. comes to deal with C.’s dogmatic positions, he is mainly con- 
cerned with his Christology and with his ideas of the Church. The argument 
of C.’s book on St. Peter is summarized, but the criticism of the book is 
poor. No attempt is made to show that C. is wrong in supposing that Peter 
handed over the primacy to James, though it is said in a footnote that certain 
Catholics have urged that C.’s reliance on the Clementine documents for 
the authority of James is unwarranted. F. seems to think that the question 
does not matter to C.’s position and that it is enough to confront him with 
the fact of Peter’s going to Rome and dying there, coupled with the claim 
of later popes to the primacy, to leave him without a possibility of caviling 
at our position. In all this, F. seems not sufficiently to distinguish the apolo- 
getic argument from the dogmatic argument. To an inquirer one has to 
give the plain historical reasons why the Church has an infallible head, 
and no amount of talk about positivism and transcendence (in which the 
book is not lacking) can burke the hard necessity. It is quite another thing 
to theologize about the position of the Church in the scheme of divine 
Providence and its relation to human history. For C., the Church undergoes 
a strange transformation at the death of the last apostle; a theological ice 
age sets in, and the function of tradition, once it has fixed the canon of the 
Scripture, seems to atrophy. He cannot consistently contemplate the 
transmission of such doctrines as that of the working of the sacraments 
ex opere operato through the rite of infant baptism. (If Polycarp, who was 
baptized in infancy by an apostle, received supernatural benefit thereby— 
and it looks as if he thought that he did—then one has to ask why the 
minister of the rite at the time thought it worth while to practice it upon an 
infant.) C.’s Lutheran positions remain Lutheran, even when combined 
with a philosophy of time, and one could have wished that they had been 
more thoroughly scrutinized than they are in this book. 


London, England J. H. Crenan, S.J. 
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An AMERICAN DIALOGUE. By Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave 
Weigel, S.J. New York: Doubleday, 1960. Pp. 216. $2.95. 

The shape that the “dialogue” between Protestants and Catholics in 
America is taking is highly interesting and not a little puzzling. It is interest- 
ing because, if not many persons yet take part in it, it is at least conducted 
on a high intellectual level among first-rate thinkers. It is puzzling because 
it is more like a series of monologues than a genuine dialogue in which each 
speaks and listens in turn. 

We find this relative absence of relatedness in the two parts of 
An American Dialogue: “A Protestant Looks at Catholicism,” by Robert 
McAfee Brown, and “A Catholic Looks at Protestantism,” by Fr. Weigel. 
Each is written with accuracy, understanding, and a reasonable degree of 
sympathy for what it looks at; yet the two do not totally correspond to 
each other. 

B. attempts a constructive essay on how and why Catholicism “got that 
way,” and he surveys hopefully the points of contact or rapprochement 
that have lately appeared in several countries. He studies the past history 
of Protestant-Catholic relations, the history of American Catholicism, the 
question of ‘Catholic power,” the possibilities and difficulties of a dialogue, 
and the current development of ecumenism. He clearly wishes to contribute, 
not only an objective description of some aspects of American pluralism, 
but also a tentative program for an ecumenical encounter. He talks to 
Catholics of all kinds, bingo players as well as bishops and theologians, 
hoping that they will listen. 

W., in his contribution, does not try to start an ecumenical dialogue. It 
would even seem to be implied in his conclusion that such a dialogue is 
ultimately impossible, simply because “the two principles” of Catholicism 
and Protestantism “implicitly deny each other at every point” (p. 192). 
His essay is a highly illuminating analysis of Protestantism as it appears in 
its piety, in its ethics, in its “stance,” and in its fear. It is also an effort to 
determine the basic nature of the “Protestant principle,” as W., in his 
contacts with Protestants and his knowledge of Protestant literature, has 
learned to understand it. From the point of view of the ecumenical en- 
thusiast, this may mark a step back from the engaging, though restrained, 
optimism of B.’s opening of the dialogue. Yet for the sake of the dialogue 
itself, however distant it may still remain, analyses in depth, of the kind 
that W. has done, are a preliminary requirement. We must know to whom 
we are speaking, and we can only know it from the depth of our own theology 
as it reflects on Protestant reality. The dialogue between Catholicism and 
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Protestantism must include a dialogue with oneself concerning the other. 
In contrast to B., who talks to Catholics mainly, W. in this essay talks to 
himself about what Catholics see in Protestantism. Not all Catholics, not 
even all students of Protestantism, will agree with his interpretation. It 
seems somewhat arbitrary to the present reviewer to try to reduce to one 
explanation phenomena as varied as Anglo-Catholicism on the one hand, 
and the appearance of Jehovah’s Witnesses on the other. Yet W.’s attempt 
has over many others the advantage of being consistent and meaningful. 
W.’s conclusion adds a warning that both Catholics and Protestants 
need to keep in mind. Ecumenism in America is in danger of absorption in 
the American way of life: “In both groups what we need is a strong pro- 
phetic voice warning the people against the worship of Moloch” (p. 208). 


Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh GrorcE H. TAvaRD 


RoMAN CATHOLICISM AND RELIGcious LiBerty. By A. F. Carrillo de 
Albornoz. Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1959. Pp. 95. $1.00. 

Readers of THEOLOGICAL StupiEs do not have to be told of the inter- 
denominational thaw that set in among various groups of European Chris- 
tians during World War II. What began amid the extraordinary conditions 
created by the war as a program of mutual charity and helpfulness gradually 
led to a new spirit of cordial relations that spread to other lands. Thus, 
today there is a growing consciousness in virtually all Western countries— 
except, perhaps, in Latin America—of the value to be derived from getting 
to know and to understand the doctrinal and devotional positions of one’s 
brothers in other Christian communions. That this increasing familarity 
and friendliness, when conducted with prudence and common sense, is an 
altogether wholesome development is beyond question. And that the 
atmosphere created in most places by this kind of exchange has been con- 
ducive to one of the principal objectives originally stated for the summoning 
of a new ecumenical council would also seem to be obvious. 

If, however, the conversations of sincere men of every shade of Christian 
belief are to produce the best results, each must re-examine the original 
position of his own allegiance, as well as that of his opposite number, so 
that there may take place a clearing away, so to speak, of certain obstacles 
accumulated by centuries of prejudice and ignorance. First, then, there 
must be a clarification of what at the outset was meant by the issues that 
originally divided men, how these differences developed in history, and 
what traditions each side at present regards as basic to its position, and 
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what ones it may view as perhaps accidental and therefore subject to 
alteration and accommodation in order the more readily to narrow the 
gulf that divides them from other Christians. 

Among these differences it would be difficult to think of one that has 
proved more effective in its divisiveness than that dealing with religious 
liberty, or the lack of it. It is to this subject that Dr. Carrillo, research 
associate of the World Council of Churches, addresses himself here in five 
brief chapters that treat of the following aspects of the problem: the question 
of whether the theory of “thesis and hypothesis” is the only Catholic doctrine 
on religious liberty; the concept as seen in Catholic tradition; the nature, 
sphere, and limits of religious liberty; and finally, Catholicism and ecu- 
menism on matters of religious liberty. For those who are aware that the 
author has changed his religious allegiance from the Catholicism in which 
he was born and raised, and for that reason might view his book with some 
suspicion, let it be said that C. gives every evidence of objectivity and 
fairness in this thoroughly documented brochure. The theological works of 
numerous Catholic writers—all bearing the ecclesiastical imprimatur—have 
been carefully combed for evidence that supports religious freedom for all 
denominations. It will come as a surprise, I suspect, to some Catholics to 
learn how many qualified theologians of their Church have been writing 
and teaching in this vein, some of them since the early years of the present 
century. In fact, I was so surprised at the number and stature of these men 
that I was prompted to inquire of several theologians why their teaching 
had not been made more widely known in American Catholic seminaries. 
I say “made known,” since only about six or seven Americans are cited 
and of these only one is quoted more than two or three times. 

In this regard it is interesting to find C. disagreeing with Prof. John C. 
Bennett of Union Theological Seminary in the latter’s statement that 
American Catholics have found their arguments in favor of religious freedom 
chiefly “with support from Catholics in Europe” (Christians and the State 
[New York, 1958] p. 267). C. maintains that American writers have given 
their principal emphasis to juridical and political arguments for religious 
freedom, and he is of the opinion that in so far at least as theological argu- 
ments among the Americans are concerned, Bennett is wrong and “the 
opposite would seem nearer the reality” (p. 51, n. 1). 

The chief value of this work is as a source book for Catholic theological 
opinion favoring religious freedom. Anyone who might have thought that 
the “thesis and hypothesis” theory was the only admissible one among 
Catholics will quickly change his mind once he has read here the unbroken 
line of evidence that stretches from Arthur Vermeersch, S.J.. in 1912 to 
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Cardinal Lercaro in 1958. In other words, C. has made an important con- 
tribution to a better understanding of a neglected aspect of the Catholic 
side of this critical question, and every informed Catholic, clerical and lay 
alike, should make himself aware of the contents of these pages. Only three 
minor slips were noticed, and these can easily be taken care of in another 
printing: for “Nicholas” read ““McNicholas” (p. 13); for “American” read 
“America” (p. 51); and the article should be eliminated in the sentence 
introducing the quotation from Pius XII (p. 64). 


Catholic University of America Joun Tracy ELLIs 


SANDALS AT THE MosQuE: CHRISTIAN PRESENCE AMID ISLAM. By Kenneth 
Cragg. Oxford: University Press, 1959. Pp. 160. $2.75. 

Dr. Cragg’s book is the first volume of the Christian Presence Series, 
other volumes of which will deal with the Christian Presence amid Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, etc. In a General Introduction the general editor, M. 
A. C. Warren, indicates the spirit in which this series has been undertaken 
by the following quotation from another work of C.: “There is...a great 
need for a discerning trusteeship of Christ which can undertake an irenic 
and yet loyal witness to the meaning of the Gospel, without capitulating 
either to easy neglect of truth or to assertive and alienating advocacy of 
it.” The series is an effort to suggest a “frontier theology.” This is described 
by Warren as “a theology born of the experiences we have when we move 
out from our own central assumptions to meet the central assumptions of 
other men.” C., after enumerating the customary theological disciplines, 
asks: ‘“‘Why not also a theology that is outward and relational, having to 
do not merely with what is for those within but what offers for those without 
—a theology, in short, which is on the frontiers of religions in their mutual 
existence?” The Catholic theologian would doubtless regard this as a part 
of the recently developed science of missiology, though the basic factors 
involved have never been alien to Catholic dogmatic theology, where they 
find their justification and true relevance. 

In the first part, “In Quest of Islam,” C. shows himself a sympathetic 
interpreter of the Islam which lies beyond “the assorted footwear which 
accumulates outside the mosque, worn and torn in the ways of life and 
dusty with the actual world.” The work is not intended to be a manual of 
Islamics. However, the first part gives the reader a kind of ideal view of the 
spirit of Islam and underlines some of the main problems which modern 
Islam faces. 

In the second part, “Conditions of Inter-Religion,” C. is concerned with 
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a concept which, whatever its psychological and purely human connotations 
may be, is surely very debatable from a theological viewpoint. The great 
religions of the world obviously coexist in time, and often in space. We may 
also admit that they “are compelled by events to address themselves to 
the same problems.” But the precise meaning of the “inter” in interreligion 
is not made clear and cogent by affirming that the latter ultimately “only 
becomes possible because that to which religions relate is the common 
denominator of human nature.” Again, it is not sufficiently precise to assert 
that “Religions, across all their disparities, are about the same thing and 
have to do with the same world, with the heart of man and the finitude of 
life.” Nor does it seem quite true to say that “Islam and Christianity deal 
fundamentally with the same things and to a significant extent deal with 
them in the same way.... Prophecy, worship, prayer, mercy, law, Scrip- 
tures, patriarchs, God’s signs in nature, creation and sin—all these are 
religious categories having to do with the Divine relation to the human 
situation.”’ In the case of almost every one of these “categories” the Chris- 
tian and Islamic positions are essentially and fundamentally diverse. It is 
not so much a question of “‘a single human context” as of a single divine 
context, in which there can be only one divinely willed religion, and in 
which the existence of other religions creates an unnatural—or better, 
“unsupernatural”—tension that can be resolved only by unity of faith, 
whatever may be said of abnormal means of salvation for individuals. 
C.’s concept of interreligion seems to me essentially unreal and only super- 
ficially valid in a purely human context. 

The third part, “Present with the Peace of God,” contains many moving 
passages which testify to C.’s passionate sincerity and zeal. For me, how- 
ever, it is marred by some statements which are more emotional than 
theological. Thus, I think that the author says at once too little and too 
much when he affirms that “not in mere assertion, but by the mediation of 
the human presence and the personal equation, is the peace of God made 
known.” It was certainly not a simple human presence which converted 
the Ephesians. Furthermore, I find C.’s remarks about the vocation of the 
Church ambiguous and debatable. 

No Christian can speak for all who call themselves Christians, any more 
than any Muslim can speak for all who call themselves Muslims. The only 
valid unity which I can admit is Catholic unity—and from this standpoint 
there are certain things in C.’s book with which I cannot agree. I admire, 
however, his sincerity, devotion, and obvious charity. His book is suggestive 
and stimulating, and the issues he raises deserve a much more thorough 
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discussion, especially on the theological level, than that which has been 
possible here. 


Al-Hikma University, Baghdad, Iraq R. J. McCartny, S.J. 


REBELLIOUS PRopHET: A LiFE oF NicoLtal BEeRDYAEV. By Donald A. 
Lowrie. New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. x + 310. 

An APOSTLE OF FREEDOM: LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF NICOLAS BERDYAEV. 
By Michel Alexander Vallon. New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 
Pp. 370. 

These two books complement and enrich each other, the one weaving 
the thought deeply into the life, the other presenting the life and background 
as a systematic framework for the thought, of Berdyaev. Each is rich in 
bibliographical materials, though V.’s, as a more academic study, is more 
ample and varied in its citations, whether of Berdyaev’s own writings or 
those about him. A general sketch of Russian history is a special feature of 
V.’s book and extremely useful to the student of Berdyaev’s thought who 
may not be grounded in this complex area. Both books, as their titles 
indicate, accentuate the values of independence and freedom, but they 
each possess a special historical flavor, as V. was a member of the French 
Resistance, to whose perished members of the Vercours Underground he 
has dedicated his book, equally as L., in whose development of Berdyaev’s 
profound personality there is illuminated at once the debt and the severance 
of his subject’s mind in relation alike to the old and the new Russia. 

There is, therefore, implicit and otherwise in these books and in the life 
of their subject one of the few genuinely profound philosophical strivings 
for the manifold dimension of a human freedom transcending not only the 
vapid aspirations of the modern world but even some truly lofty aims of 
many other philosophical schools. The broad character of these fascinating 
books is, then, clear as both biographical and interpretative accounts of a 
great personality, imperative works for students of human life and destiny. 

These books, therefore, provide a depth of information and understanding 
on Berdyaev, a philosopher whose fulness of thought avoids the restriction 
of system and whose life generously embodies and expresses the inner 
sources of a vital thought. L., in twenty-one chapters partly based on close 
personal relationship, affords an insight into the development of his sub- 
ject’s spirit from his ancestral lineage alike Gallic and Russian, his youth 
and family, university and revolutions and wars, into the long Paris exile 
and the prophetic but sympathetic eminence of Clamart. These chapters 
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in their references and notes, as well as narrative and commentary, are the 
only available framework for the study of Berdyaev in English. The roots 
of his philosophy reach from Gnosticism, through German Idealism and 
Bohemian Mysticism and Eastern Orthodoxy in its Greek heritage, to 
Marxian and Existentialist modernism. Yet there is somehow a dynamic 
consistency in this strange amalgam. L. gives us one of the factors in this 
unitive tendency in his intimate structuring of a character which in all its 
manifold diversity never wavered in two major illuminations: freedom and 
fidelity. In the brevity of a review it is clearly impossible to attempt even 
an elementary exposition of the concepts suggested by these terms, save to 
say that they indicate an internal growth of independence penetrated with 
ever more profound awareness of divine and Christocentric paramountcy. 
One cannot avoid the possible feeling here that despite the numerous lines 
of impact on Berdyaev’s living thought, the power of Soloviev’s theandric 
theory was pre-eminent. It is here that after a prolonged dwelling on 
Berdyaev’s life in L.’s book, V.’s more analytic account comes to our as- 
sistance. A concise and orderly six chapters furnish a broad vista of Ber- 
dyaev’s drawing on the biblical anthropology and the Christian economy of 
redemption and history for the ultimate lineaments of his thought and 
theology. This yields perhaps the other factor of a unitive nature in so 
bewildering a multiplicity of sources: the scriptural and the traditional. 

One may say, in summary, that the freedom is the philosophy, the fi- 
delity is the theology, and the personality is the bond. These books in their 
compelling wealth not only will enable fuller critical treatment of their own 
theme, but remain as lasting introductions to one of the great minds of 
modern times. 


Pace College, New York, N.Y. Joun V. WALSH 


THE SECRET OF Dreams. By Pedro Meseguer, S.J. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1960. Pp. viii + 232. $4.75. 

The first three sections of this book attempt to review various dream 
theories from the early Greeks to psychoanalysis. Instead of critically 
evaluating these theories, Meseguer seems inclined to accept all of them, 
with an occasional warning that their excesses ought to be avoided. 

From what he calls the “scientific” analysis of dreams (culled in toto 
from a book written in 1936 by a Dr. Leonhard) he accepts the notion that 
the dream consists of memory images which obey “the laws of reappearance, 
persistence and association.”” From psychoanalysis he accepts Freud’s 
dream mechanisms (symbolization, dramatization, condensation, etc.) to 
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explain how these memory images are turned into dreams. From Jung he 
takes the compensatory, prospective, and reductive function of dreams; 
but he fails to see that Jung considers the dream as an imaginative product 
which uses past impressions but must be interpreted from the story it tells, 
not according to the memory images discovered in free association. 

M.’s criticism of these theories is rather casual. Apropos of Leonhard’s 
work he says: “With a balanced and complete personal make-up [of the 
dream interpreter] and a sensible use of the law of dreams, it is possible to 
find deeper and richer meanings in dreams than those produced by academic 
‘scientific’ analysis” (p. 86). Why scientific psychology should be blamed for 
one man’s limitations is difficult to fathom. Of Freudian dream analysis he 
says that “the least satisfying aspect is its human psychology, its underlying 
view of man” (p. 86), though the earlier discussion gave no hint of such 
shortcomings. M. recognizes that to Jung “belongs the credit for giving 
depth psychology a religious direction” but suggests that “his work should 
be very carefully and constructively revised by Catholics” (p. 186). Not 
unreasonably, the reader might expect that the psychology of dreams will 
be revised, if not reformulated, in this book by a Catholic, that the “secret 
of dreams’’ will be revealed; if so, he is mistaken. 

In the fourth section M. discusses cases and theories of telepathy and 
telepathic dreams in a similarly casual vein, only to state finally that 
Catholics do not admit that man can have a direct vision of past or future 
events, still less of free future acts. 

The most original part of the book is the last section on “Dreams and 
Spiritual Direction.” M. discusses dreams as a source of temptation and 
makes the important point that a man’s dream actions may indicate the 
extent to which he has assimilated Christian morality. Rather pretentiously, 
he calls this “the law of impregnation of nature by spirit.’”’ According to M.., 
dreams can and should be used in spiritual direction because they may 
indicate the state of a man’s soul and guide his progress. To explain such 
directive functions, M. resorts to a dynamic “ ‘ethic unconscious’, the basic 
layer where the cognitive and instinctual demands which govern us are 
generated.” This ethic unconscious “gives back in dreams all that was 
originally put into it by the conscious” (p. 193), though there are different 
levels of “‘oneiric consciousness”’: in light sleep there will be fairly coherent 
and rational dreams, and it is these dreams that can guide and reproach; 
in deep sleep, on the other hand, dreams are disconnected, nonsensical, or 
entirely lacking. The introduction of such contradictory notions as the 
“ethic unconscious” and “oneiric consciousness’ contributes little to a 
genuine explanation of what goes on in dreams. It is possible, of course, that 
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the ambiguities and downright obscurities of the book are as much the 
result of the translation as of ambiguities in formulation. 

This little book makes interesting reading, though it will be appreciated 
more by amateur than professional psychologists. But the amateur ought 
to be warned that the “laws” given so freely are at best provisional state- 
ments and that an all-embracing eclecticism does not make for scientific 
consistency. 


Loyola University, Chicago Macpa B. ARNOLD 


A THEOLOGICAL Boox List. By Raymond P. Morris. Naperville, IIl.: 
Allenson, 1960. Pp. xiv + 242. 

Any bibliographic compilation can be judged only in the editorial frame 
of reference stated by the compiler. This list is intended to be a book- 
selection guide for small, especially beginning, Protestant theological 
seminaries in Africa, Asia, Latin America, and the South Pacific; and the 
project was financed by the Theological Education Fund of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. The editorial purpose is excellently accom- 
plished. Especially notable are the classified schedule which has been worked 
out as a framework for the bibliography, and the wide selection of books in 
English in the biblical divisions. Of 5472 titles listed, 1952 are in the general 
category, Bible. The great majority of books are in English, although 
English language is not a criterion for inclusion by any means. Catholic 
authors are included, but one can hardly say that Catholic scholarship is 
well represented in areas where a Protestant seminary should have Catholic 
materials. Some periodicals, especially the specialists’ journals, are listed in 
particular areas; a general list would have been a help. Some few titles are 
briefly annotated, the compiler sometimes stating an evaluation, sometimes 
quoting one. Important information about new editions or about new trans- 
lations of certain titles is given. Checking these infrequent annotations 
makes one wish that a second edition would include many more annota- 
tions, even if the editor has to sacrifice the many contents notes now in- 
cluded. The criterion of scholarship is maintained: the compiler has avoided 
both the devotional type of material so frequent in Catholic book lists and 
the hortatory type which often burdens Protestant lists. Out-of-print and 
even rare books are included, even though the primary purpose was to make 
this a purchasing guide. The book is multilithed from typescript but is a 
fine product of this medium. 

This bibliography is recommended for all academic libraries. Catholic 
librarians will find it useful for checking their holdings in biblical studies; 
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excellent for a guide to materials in Protestant doctrine and history; useful 
to some extent for missiology, history, and for basic texts in non-Christian 
religions. Finally, a small but pertinent suggestion: the title is apt to be 
misleading, since a great portion of the titles listed are not theological; a 
second edition should call this a list of books in religion. 


St. Peter’s College, N.J. Epmonp F. X. Ivers, S.J. 


NEw PROBLEMS IN MEDICAL Ertuics 4. Edited by Peter Flood, O.S.B. 
Translated by Malachy Gerald Carroll. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1960. Pp. iv + 225. $4.50. 

This volume, as the previous volumes in the series, presents three inter- 
esting studies from the Cahiers Laénnec which are related to the field of 
medical ethics: contraception, alcoholism, and metapsychic phenomena. 
Each of these subjects is recognized as involving psychosomatic elements, 
and each author attempts to evaluate the ratio and significance of the psychic 
component of his subject. The first study, by Mertens de Wilmars, deals 
with the important question of the deleterious psychiatric impact of positive 
contraception on the marriage partners, and particularly upon the wife. 
Dr. de Wilmars describes maternity as the somatic and psychic maturation 
of the married woman, and describes contraception as incompatible with 
the oblative, exclusive, and sincere qualities of marital love. The psychic 
trauma resulting from positive contraception is scientifically set forth, and 
experimental evidence is offered to illustrate the neurotic patterns of homo- 
sexuality, perversion, and prostitution which can result. The psychic impact 
of family limitation by sterilization and abortion is reviewed and docu- 
mented, as well as the dangers inherent in an inadequate approach to 
periodic continence. 

In the second study Dr. Henri Duchene discusses modern psychiatric 
perspectives regarding alcoholism. Perhaps the approach to the problem is 
a bit too heavily psychiatric in that pharmacologic therapies (such as 
antabuse) are mentioned mainly in terms of their limitations, and whatever 
good they accomplish is attributed to their psychiatric overtones. More- 
over, while allowing that free will is operative in some cases of alcoholism, 
the strictly psychiatric approach (positively excluding any moral overtones) 
is advocated because D. considers alcoholism as ‘‘a pathological mode of 
behavior to the extent to which it escapes the control of the patient’s will, 
and is therefore outside the moral domain” (p. 109). It is perhaps this 
remark that occasions a paragraph on the objective morality of the sins of 
alcoholism in the editor’s foreword. Even forms of psychotherapy other 
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than analysis are prejudicially evaluated. One of D.’s practical conclusions 
is that the alcoholic, as having a neurotic personality, would be best treated 
in a general hospital, but in an area where psychiatry would be a governing 
rather than an ancillary specialty. 

The third study (author’s identity not apparent) is an interesting but 
less satisfying investigation into such metapsychic phenomena as the 
supposed extraterrestrial communications of spiritualistic media, table 
rappings, mundane prophecy, telepathy, etc. Possible explanations of such 
phenomena are investigated, and the phenomena are contrasted with 
authentic Christian miracles. The esoteric nature of the subject matter 
itself necessarily leaves a brief treatment of its many ramifications some- 
what unsatisfying. 


Georgetown University Medical School Tuomas J. O’DonnEeELL, S.J. 


ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN PuiLosopHy. By Etienne Gilson. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1960. Pp. 358. $6.95. 

The “elements of Christian philosophy” are the key notions essential to 
the proper understanding of the philosophy of St. Thomas. They are, first, 
the relation of philosophy to theology, and secondly, the Thomistic notion 
of being—that which is—and the impact of this notion on such philosophical 
ideas as God, substance, efficient causality, finite being, man, intellect, and 
will. 

Theology is not confined to the consideration of actually revealed truths. 
Under its object fall also the “revealable,” those naturally knowable truths 
which are nonetheless capable of revelation, since they have a bearing on 
man’s supernatural end. The theologian, therefore, makes use of the results 
of the natural sciences, but he “judges” and orders them in the light of the 
principles known by faith which govern his own science. From this fact it 
follows that Christian philosophy is an instrument used by the theologian 
in his study of the “‘revealable.” Consequently, although it is carried on by 
natural reason, and although the principles of its demonstration are truly 
philosophical, the order of its demonstrations is theological. It does not 
proceed from the essences of finite things to a knowledge of God. Rather, it 
begins with God and considers finite things in their relation to Him. To be 
authentically Thomistic, therefore, philosophy must begin with the problem 
of God’s existence and nature, and conduct its subsequent investigation of 
the nature of created being and of man in the light of the truths acquired 
from its study of the divinity. To proceed in any other order is to miss the 
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essential connection between its elements, on which the intrinsic intel- 
ligibility of the system depends. 

The primacy of esse, discovered with the aid of revelation, and the theolog- 
ical order of its development are the dual foundation of the whole Thomistic 
edifice. For it was St. Thomas the theologian, meditating on the text of 
Exodus, “I am who am,” who first realized the significance of esse as the 
ultimate constituent of the real. Because of this discovery he was able to 
transform philosophical proofs for the existence of God drawn from a num- 
ber of different philosophies and incorporate them into an existential natural 
theology uniquely his own. It enabled him also to reinterpret the philosophy 
of Aristotle in the light of the existential act in such wise that Aristotle’s 
theory of causality opened out naturally into the doctrines of the divine 
creation and conservation of finite being, and Aristotle’s psychology could 
explain the substantial unity of man without endangering the immortality 
of the human soul. 

These ideas are quite familiar to the readers of Gilson’s previous books, 
particularly The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. Indeed, the 
present volume is, to a large extent, a repetition of that earlier work in the 
simpler form suited to the instruction of undergraduate students. Conse- 
quently, the historians of philosophy who are unwilling to accept the 
Gilsonian interpretation of St. Thomas’ philosophy will have difficulty in 
accepting the central theses of the present book. Likewise, modern Thomists, 
such as James Collins, who have already objected to the use of the theolog- 
ical order of development in contemporary Thomism, will have some 
reserves concerning its use as an introductory text for today’s undergrad- 
uates. In any case, Gilson’s ordering of the main elements of the Thomistic 
synthesis will not make for ease of presentation in classes whose students 
have had no previous acquaintance with philosophy, and there is reason to 
question whether a volume whose emphasis falls so heavily on the problems 
of the medieval philosopher and theologian will readily convince the under- 
graduate of the contemporary relevance of Thomism. 

As a summary of Gilson’s interpretation of the philosophy of St. Thomas, 
however, the present book is truly admirable. Its presentation is clear and 
cogent. Without question it is a valuable contribution to contemporary 
Thomistic literature. 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. GERALD A. McCoot, S.J. 
“JE NE MEuURS PAS...” By Roger Troisfontaines, S.J. Paris: Editions 


Universitaires, 1960. Pp. 251. 99 fr. b. 
If proof is still needed of the fruitfulness of Marcel’s approach to phi- 
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losophy, or of its capacity to provide conceptual tools of extraordinary 
power and refinement for rethinking the data of Christian revelation, this 
latest book of the philosopher’s most distinguished disciple should supply 
it. Writing on the mystery of death, T. has supplied us not only with a 
compelling philosophy of life but also with such insight into revealed truths 
as cannot fail to renew enthusiasm and gratitude in the receivers of Christ’s 
message. 

The general theme of the book is one of personal growth—the passage 
of man from the level of existence (community), where the relations that 
define him are imposed from without, to the level of being (communion), 
where they are ones he has freely chosen. The point of passage is thus a 
choice for communion that reintegrates man on a higher level of participa- 
tion in reality than the one which he enjoyed before, but which the develop- 
ment of objective knowledge and self-consciousness, by destroying its 
immediacy and integrity, had finally ruptured. Having outgrown the 
previous stage of innocence, he cannot re-enter it; nor can he enter the 
realm of responsible, personal life except freely. Failure, therefore, to choose 
communion is a refusal to grow and leaves man stymied in a world of frag- 
ments. 

This, of course, is the scheme used by T. in his De l’existence a Péire to 
synthesize Marcel’s philosophy. But, although that synthesis provides 
evidence for an afterlife (in that personal communion involves a participa- 
tion in being that transcends the level of biological life, alone touched by 
death), still it does not account for the fact of death. In order, therefore, to 
make death meaningful, T. resorts to a fruitful joining of Marcel’s thought 
with that of Teilhard de Chardin. In the light of the latter, the drama of 
personal growth from existence to being is given a cosmic setting and be- 
comes part of the evolutionary process in which death also has its place. 
But the universal expenditure of material energy in favor of progressive 
interiorization, which is the law of evolution and which, in the case of man, 
results in his death, has also in his case produced a value that is inde- 
structible, namely, his person. For the person, therefore, death is simply a 
rupture analogous to that between existence and being and providing, as 
there, the possibility for a higher synthesis, for which man’s biological life 
has simply been the preparation. This synthesis will be a life of total com- 
munion in which matter has been wholly interiorized but which, once again, 
man must freely choose—hence, the idea of final option as the inner face of 
the fact of death. 

Having gone this far with philosophy, T. devotes the last part of his work 
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to an examination of revelation in the light of this hypothesis. The result 
is a synthesis of fascinating comprehension. It is to be hoped that the work 
of this extraordinary teacher will soon be made available to English readers. 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. RoBEert O. JOHANN, S.J. 


DE L’ACTUALITE HISTORIQUE 1: A LA RECHERCHE D’UNE METHODE; 2: 
PROGRESSISME CHRETIEN ET APOSTOLAT OUVRIER. By Gaston Fessard, 
S.J. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1959. Pp. 300, 518. 

Although it be true that a book such as this will be appreciated only with 
difficulty by philosophers and theologians in America, it is still of the 
utmost importance that they make the effort to read and understand it. 
The phenomenon of serious Catholic intellectuals flirting with Marxism is 
virtually unknown among us, and we feel no need to take seriously the few 
who incline in that direction. In France and other European countries, 
however, Marxism does exercise a certain hypnosis on Catholic thinkers, 
as manifested in the movement of “Christian progressivism” and in the 
unfortunate example of so many among those who sought to evangelize the 
“masses” by becoming “priest-workers.”” The danger among Americans is 
that they will fail to appreciate the sincerity which prompts such a sym- 
pathy. 

The difficulties involved in both these positions have long been simply 
incomprehensible to Americans. In a country where the laborer is frequently 
better off materially than the college professor, it is not easy to see a spiritual 
affinity between “labor” and “poverty.” Nor, where the taxicab driver is 
willing to work sixteen hours a day to send his seven children through college, 
without wasting his time in bitterness against the “capitalists” who have 
made his lot so hard, are we likely to see a mystic significance in either 
labor or poverty. 

That serious injustices (both here and abroad) do exist, no serious thinker 
will deny, and it is to be hoped that our philosophers and theologians are 
not so absorbed in “eternal truths” (a euphemism for abstractions) that 
they fail to be concerned with redressing these injustices. It is not to be 
expected, however, that they will find a solution in endowing the “pro- 
letariat” with some sort of collective personality and then attributing to it 
some “‘salvific mission” whose “immanent philosophy” will be Marxism. 
For this very reason it may come as something of a shock to American 
Catholic intellectuals that such eminent French Catholic scholars as the 
late Emmanuel Mounier, Jean Lacroix, and Jacques Maritain have been in 
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this book gently called to task for their attempts to right wrongs by attrib- 
uting to the philosophy (or mysticism) of Communism a historical role 
in the hic et nunc situation. 

With admirable charity, understanding, and sympathy, Fr. Fessard 
traces the steps whereby philosophers and theologians, who know only the 
categories of the “real” or the “rational,” can deceive themselves when it 
comes to making a “historical” judgment. He excuses them by implying 
that their training simply did not equip them to deal with the historical— 
particularly with the historical significance of the present moment. Where 
the judgment concerns the significance of the proletariat (the very concept 
of which is a Marxist creation) for the working out of man’s historical 
destiny, the error is compounded by the fact that the authors of it are but 
little aware of either the Hegelian or the Marxist dialectics of history. It is 
thus possible for them to see an acceptable Christian significance in a 
dialectic which is essentially atheistic and opposed to what might be called 
a Christian sense of history. 

The involved criticism through which F. takes us fills two volumes of 
very closely packed reasoning which will scarcely be adequately grasped 
under the categories of the “real” and the “rational.” Thus, in the first 
volume, two thirds of which consists of articles formerly published, the 
author seeks to establish the dialectical method which he will employ in 
the second volume. Those who know F.’s work will recognize his stress 
upon the Hegelian dialectics of the master and slave and of man and woman 
as well as the Pauline dialectic of the Jew and the pagan, which the author 
has employed so tellingly elsewhere. It is in the light of the last that he 
examines Communism and Nazism in their opposition to each other and 
in their common opposition to Christianity. The conclusion of this exami- 
nation is that a reconciliation of Communism and Christianity is just as 
impossible as a reconciliation between Nazism and Christianity. 

The second volume is devoted to a detailed examination of “Christian 
progressivism” and of the position taken by those “priest-workers” in 
France who refused to submit to the ecclesiastical condemnation of the 
movement. Common to both is the notion that the “proletariat” is the 
bearer of a historical salvific mission, needing only to be purged of the athe- 
istic connotations which Communism has given it in order to assume its 
role in the history of human salvation in the economic and political orders. 
The theme of F.’s refutation of this position is that only an ignorance of 
the true sense of history could make one blind to the essential connection 
between the concept of the proletariat as a historically destined class and 
the class struggle as the mainspring in the Marxist dialectic of history. 
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Atheism is not an accidental and temporary phenomenon connected with 
this theory; it is essential to it. The question is not whether Communists 
can become Christians but whether Communism can be Christianized. The 
latter F. emphatically denies, and he does so in the name of that very 
“sense of history” which others invoke in their defense of Marxism. 

To philosophers and theologians the concrete issues discussed in this 
book are of less ultimate importance than are the principles governing the 
whole discussion. It is the author’s contention that the philosopher and— 
perhaps more significantly—the theologian must be concerned with the 
temporal, and thus with the political, order. It is his further contention 
that a failure to cope with the historical (as in the two movements he 
analyzes at such great length) too often has its roots in a training which 
rests too exclusively on the “contemplation” of eternal truths. Communist 
theory is irreconcilable with the eternal truths on which Christianity takes 
its stand, but only by genuinely coming to terms with the historical can one 
see this clearly. It is not enough to dislike Communism or to see in it a 
threat to the values we live by; one must see its failure to be precisely what 
it claims to be, the philosophy which correctly interprets the course of 
history. Only a philosophy and theology which is truly concrete and his- 
torical can do this. Small wonder, then, the author tells us, that those whose 
training is exclusively Scholastic are unequipped for the task. The phenom- 
ena discoverable on the French scene may not be of great interest to thinkers 
in other lands; the lesson to be learned from them, however, must burn 
itself deeply into the consciousness of all. We need not—indeed we must 
not—be unsympathetic with Marxist analyses of social injustice; but we 
must be clear as to why the Communist solution is no solution at all: it 
fails in its most important claim, that of being in tune with history. 


Fordham University QUENTIN LAUER, S.J. 


WorK AND EpucaTIon: THE ROLE oF TECHNICAL CULTURE IN SOME 
DISTINCTIVE THEORIES OF HumaANisM. By John W. Donohue, S.J. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press, 1959. Pp. xi + 238. 

“It is easier, of course, to provide a radical manifesto than it is to plan 
what Mounier called ‘the patient transformation of everyday life.’ But the 
manifesto is not likely to do justice to the complexities of either the exis- 
tential situation or the speculative problem itself” (p. 194). This quotation 
from Fr. Donohue’s contribution to Jesuif Studies may be taken as a brief 
justification for the book itself and might well be taken to heart by several 
current writers on education in Catholic periodicals. The relationship of 
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work and education lends itself to the writers of manifestoes. D. has produced 
a quietly searching meditation on the work of several writers of manifestoes 
on this subject: Dewey, Marx, Babbitt, Adler, and Hutchins. As his schol- 
arly examination touches each one, the extreme character of the position is 
gently but unmistakably revealed and the impatience of the proponent 
sympathetically explained in terms of his personal and ideological back- 
ground. But D. is not satisfied to point out the problems in the polar posi- 
tions of work as an absolute value and work as a mere necessity to provide 
leisure. He proposes a synthesis under the guiding light of Christian human- 
ism, in which work becomes a positive force in the educative development 
of the total person. 

This book is a genuine contribution to a problem in educational theory 
which is too often ignored. Emphasis on intellectual development in educa- 
tion is all to the good, but it may well lead to mere bookishness if the in- 
tellectual element in productive endeavor is neglected and if the complex 
of intellectual and other virtues which is needed to develop the finest char- 
acteristics of the ideal workman is valued at less than its true importance. 
There may be less to fear in these troubled times from a failure of nerve 
than from a failure to develop the multiple products of the stern habits of 
demanding craftsmanship. 

No attempt has been made in this book to develop a thorough theology 
of work, but references to such attempts are supplied in abundance. The 
author’s own attempt is to look on the problem in the general light of the 
Christian view, emphasizing the openness of that view to the desirable 
elements in other views and the synthesizing power which the Christian 
outlook provides. 

Too cautious for the seeker of easy solutions, too sympathetic to opposing 
views for the polemicist, too literate for the technician, this book may have 
a more limited distribution than it deserves; but it brings the refreshing 
breath of justice and charity into an area of discussion where they are too 
often absent. Sometimes, however, the reader may feel that D. is too pre- 
occupied with turns of phrase and polished paragraphs, thus blurring a 
little the steady progress of his thought. 

D.’s book deserves a place in every college library and in the study of 
every thoughtful student of both education and contemporary thought. 


Saint Louis University Cari A. HANGARTNER, S.J. 
CHRIST AND APOLLO: THE DIMENSIONS OF THE LITERARY IMAGINATION. 


By William F. Lynch, S.J. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960. Pp. xvii + 
265. $5.00. 
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If this is the dawn of a new theological era, as Fr. Lynch and others have 
suggested, its dominant trait would seem to be the amendment of all opti- 
mistic readings of the maxim, “Grace perfects nature.” The movement of 
history contributes its own insights into the nature of man, and one is 
therefore not surprised that our age, since the two wars, has been marked 
by a sense of the tragic. Next year will see the publication in English of 
Karl Rahner’s Zur Theologie des Todes, along with an essay on martyrdom, 
by Herder and Herder (for another English version of the essay on death, 
see the review [Dec., 1960] of Caponigri, Modern Catholic Thinkers) ; Morte ed 
immortalita by M. F. Sciacca and Je ne meurs pas by R. Troisfontaines 
(see review above) have recently appeared. 

To say that a theology of death illuminates this work is not to demean 
its professed subject, the literary imagination. The literary imagination is 
the human imagination articulate. This imagination, L. stresses, is drawn 
to the finite and concrete as well as to the unlimited and universal. There 
is a tension between these two attractions which may be resolved artificially 
by eliminating or evading one of them or by inorganically juxtaposing them; 
unfortunately for the tacticians of evasion and deletion, these are not a real 
resolution, since the only way to the infinite universal insight is through the 
limited concrete. The two must be fused in a real interpenetration. Meta- 
physically, L. is talking about the analogy of being, about the unity which 
contains its multiplicity. In a more significant sense, he is talking about 
incarnation and redemption and about man’s structure: about the God-man 
and that particular hill on that particular day when that particular man 
died and drew all things unto Himself, because He is the exemplary cause of 
all things. Finally, L. is talking about that burial in the finite, dense waters 
of baptism and that rebirth into infinite life. Like St. Paul, man must die 
daily, must pass through the finite into the infinite. The dramatic tragedy 
is the imaging-out in gesture, chant, and mime of man’s inexorable move- 
ment towards this dying. 

L.’s book has been so thoroughly discussed and so widely applauded that 
no further summary seems necessary; and the few critical comments that 
follow are in their way another tribute to this exciting, firmly grounded 
Christian esthetic. Like his master, L. approaches literature through the 
drama, and, again like Aristotle, he does not have much to offer on the 
lyric. With the Chicago critics he asserts that action “is the soul of the 
literary imagination,” and he quotes pejoratively Gertrude Stein’s gnomes 
to the effect that poetry is based on the noun. Yet studies such as Josephine 
Miles’s Eras and Modes suggest that even though different periods produce 
a predominantly substantive or a predominantly predicative poetry, there 
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is little apparent correlation between one or the other and poetic excellence. 
Similarly, Norman MacLean’s “From Action to Image” cannot prove, so 
to speak, that the breakdown of the conjugation was also a declension. One 
goes along willingly with the assumption that action is the soul of the 
drama; but the lyric is primarily substantive and is always characterized by 
metered language: the latter need not be present in the drama, as the ease 
with which L. moves back and forth between tragedy in verse and tragedy 
in prose may serve to indicate. 

It is here that I am confused by L.’s praise for Scotus. This entire book is 
founded on the analogy of proportionality, a notion which must be rooted 
in the real distinction between essence and existence—which Scotus denied. 
Aristotle may be the schoolmaster of playwrights; Scotus is the patron of 
lyric poets. Besides the composite of matter and form or images and ideas 
(or whatever vocabulary we prefer), in the lyric we have also the all-pervad- 
ing meters which here function like Scotus’ modes. They are, as his critics 
would say, the metaphysical glue that knits the poem together. 

To two other points one would like to see L. give precision: his remarks 
on poetry and belief tend to make this issue a pseudo problem. One would 
have preferred—to mention two students of this problem who have written 
from our theological perspective—that sympathetic grasp Walter Ong 
showed in his English Institute essay or William Rooney in his Catholic 
University dissertation. It is not quite enough to dismiss this most con- 
troverted question as a hang-over from the daze of dissociation. Second, 
there are frequent harsh references to Keats that jar in the context of so 
many fine critical appraisals of playwrights and novelists. We ought to be 
able to distinguish between the “Romantic” esthetic, which was born of 
resentful and rebellious journalists and hacks, and the great Romantic 
poets. I can think of no artist who better illustrates L.’s analogical imagi- 
nation in action or whose writings are more patient of the exegetical ap- 
proach this book advocates than Keats. We would profit much by L.’s 
examination of Hyperion and Lamia as well as of the great odes. 


St. Xavier College, Chicago, Ill. Justus GEORGE LAWLER 
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GUIDE TO THE BIBLE 1: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
Hoty Scripture. Published under the direction of A. Robert and A. Tricot; 
translated from the third French edition by Edward P. Arbez, S.S., and 
Martin R. P. McGuire. 2nd ed.; Tournai-New York: Desclée, 1960. Pp. 
xxvi + 812. $8.00. The first edition of the Guide to the Bible (1951; 
reviewed by M. J. Dahood, THEoLoGIcAL Stupres 14 [1953] 91-92; see 
also 16 [1955] 660-61) was a translation of the second French edition (1948; 
reviewed by D. J. Saunders, THEoLocicaL Stupres 10 [1949] 140), but 
greatly enriched by useful footnotes and abundant references to further 
bibliographical material in many languages. The same competent translators 
have now prepared a new edition based on the French “troisiéme édition 
‘refondue’ ” (1954). Again the translators have expanded it with much 
useful material, so that Vol. 1 has grown by almost three hundred pages. 
Though this work suffers in the comparison which one is prone to make of it 
with the new two-volumed Introduction a la Bible (ed. by A. Robert and 
A. Feuillet; see THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 20 [1959] 108-10; 21 [1960] 283-85), 
it is nevertheless a very useful collection of studies on a less specialized level, 
and even excellent in certain parts. Particularly to be recommended is 
chap. 1 on “Inspiration” by P. Benoit (pp. 9-52), which replaces the nine- 
teen-page treatment of the earlier edition and which is written by an exegete 
with wide experience who has studied this subject extensively and coped 
with the modern problems. Also to be recommended are the new sections on 
the Sapiential Books (by A. Robert), the Prophetic Books (by A. Gelin), 
and “The Bible and Theology” (by P. Henry). But the English edition has 
some new features, prepared by Arbez, which are lacking in the French. 
The most significant of these is his “Analysis of the Books of the 
Pentateuch,” a section which was formerly quite scanty. There is also a 
brief sketch of the Dead Sea Scrolls. There is no doubt that this volume will 
achieve its goal as “an indispensable help and guide not only for seminarians 
but also for the teachers of religion in our secondary schools and colleges, 
for college and university students, and for the educated Catholic laity in 
general.’’ Even scholars will benefit from the abundant references to Israeli 
writings, otherwise often omitted. 

Woodstock College Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. Pp. xi + 253. $4.25. This work is the first in 
a new series called Impact Books, the purpose of which is to establish con- 
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tact between Catholics and non-Catholics on questions of common concern 
in biblical studies, theology, and philosophy. Noting that “... history is 
never so interesting as when it takes the form of historical biography,” 
M. gives the educated nonspecialist a taste of modern biblical scholarship, a 
glimpse of salvation history, and an introduction to the OT by delineating 
fifteen heroic figures that span two thousand years of Israel’s unique his- 
torical experience. Abraham and Moses trace the early history and point 
up its theological significance. Joshua takes us through the conquest. In 
Saul and David we see the early kingdom. In the divided monarchy we hear 
the prophets Elijah and Amos speaking to the north, Isaiah and Jeremiah 
to the south. Ezekiel takes us through the captivity. With Second Isaiah 
and Nehemiah we enter the postexilic period, while Job, Qoheleth, and 
Daniel bring us down to Maccabean times. To censure the brief treatment 
given certain historical, archeological, and exegetical problems would be to 
misunderstand the author’s purpose. The book is meant for the intelligent, 
interested, but uninformed reader. M. has produced a thoroughly readable 
history that could well be recommended for outside reading in college the- 
ology courses as a clear introduction to the literature, the figures, and the 
religious thought of the OT. In addition to frequent passages from Scripture 
where the great heroes speak for themselves, M. has included a brief bibliog- 
raphy of biblical studies published in English within the past five years. 
Woodstock College James A. O’Donnell, S.J. 


Tue BIBLE IN THE Licut OF MODERN ScrIENCE. By Bertram Hessler. 
Translated by Sylvester Saller. Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1960. 
Pp. xiii + 87. $1.75. The results of contemporary biblical scholarship, 
stimulated in Catholic circles by the Divino affiante of Pius XII, are gradually 
filtering through to the general public. A contribution to the process is 
made by this slender volume. After reviewing the strained relations between 
natural science and the Bible inaugurated by the unfortunate mishandling 
of the Galileo case, H. expresses optimism concerning the relaxations of 
tensions that need never have accumulated. To illustrate the absence of 
real opposition between biblical prehistory and scientific prehistory, he 
compares the biblical story of the origin of the world and of man with the 
findings of modern science. He concludes that no incongruity between the 
two accounts is possible, owing to the entirely different planes on which the 
beginnings are viewed. The literary character of the early chapters of Genesis 
is well set forth, with emphasis on the sacred writer’s attempts at dramatiza- 
tion. No great difficulty is encountered regarding the origin of the first man; 
but the derivation of Eve from Adam is found to be as perplexing a problem 
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as ever. The ingenious proposals put forward in recent years are examined, 
but none is judged satisfactory. Respectful attention to declarations of the 
magisterium is observed throughout the book. The translator seems to 
have experienced some trouble in rendering the original German into idio- 
matic English, and his efforts along this line are not always successful. 
Lengthy paragraphs which are apparently congenial to German taste have 
not been broken down into the shorter units favored by the literary palates 
of American and English readers. . 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas Cyril Vollert, S.J. 


ScHEBUT (Vom SABBATJAHR): Die Miscuna 1/5. Text, translation, and 
notes by Dietrich Correns. Berlin: Tépelmann, 1960. Pp. vii + 181. 
The Mishnah, which is the oldest compilation of Jewish oral law, was edited 
by Rabbi Judah the Patriarch towards the end of the second century of the 
Christian era. Ever since its completion it has been diligently studied and 
minutely analyzed and explained, first by the Amoraim of Palestine and 
Babylonia and afterwards by Jewish codifiers and expositors virtually up 
to the present day. Yet, although there has recently been published, by 
Prof. Saul Lieberman of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, the 
first part of a systematic critical edition of the Tosephta, a contemporary 
collection of tannaitic teachings, there exists as yet nothing comparable, in 
completed form, of the more authoritative Mishnah. The beginning of an 
attempt to supply this lack was made by Prof. O. Holtzmann of Giessen, 
who in the year 1912 published his edition of the tractate of Berakoth, 
dealing with prayers. Since then, other tractates have appeared, following 
the methods employed in the initial volume. The current one by Dr. Correns 
is the twenty-eighth in the series. The importance of a critical edition of a 
tractate of the Mishnah like that of Schebiit, which deals with the rules and 
regulations applying to the Sabbatical year, and an up-to-date, scientific 
commentary thereon, lies in the fact that it contains numerous botanical 
terms as well as place names still in need of identification. C. seems to have 
fulfilled this task superbly. He shows complete mastery of his subject as 
well as thorough familiarity with the pertinent literature up to the year of 
the publication of his contribution. The weakest part of an otherwise ex- 
cellent monograph is the Introduction, in which an attempt is made to trace 
the history and development of the institution of the Sabbatical year, which 
was also a year of the remission of debts, from its earliest beginnings. It is 
weak because it is based on conjecture rather than demonstrable facts, and 
because it accepts as gospel truth the Wellhausen documentary hypothesis, 
which has lately been discredited by the findings of archeology and repudi- 
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ated by historians of the Jewish religion, like Ezekiel Kaufman, after having 
been refuted by specialists in rabbinics of the calibre of a David Hoffmann. 
Johns Hopkins University Samuel Rosenblatt 










WAITING FOR Curist. By Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1960. Pp. 282. $3.50. C. is doubtless familiar with 
Alexander Pope’s dictum: ‘“‘Be not the first by whom the new are tried/Nor 
yet the last to lay the old aside” (Essay on Criticism 1, 335). In Waiting for 
Christ he has extravagantly honored the first part of the admonition: the 
exegesis practiced here is anything but avant-garde. One of the book’s exegeti- 
cal presuppositions that is notoriously open to challenge as being dated is 
the notion that the image of a personal Messiah loomed very large and in 
clear outline in Jewish thinking. C.’s work is tightly committed to this 
assumption. The book is organized according to a plan which draws together 
an OT text and a corresponding text from the NT. The latter ostensibly 
exhibits the Messianic fulfilment of the former. (The texts are quoted from 
the Knox translation of the Bible. This represents K.’s posthumous contribu- 
tion to the book. The choosing, marshaling, and exegesis of the texts has 
been done by C.) It is, however, problematical whether all the OT references 
that are here christened as outrightly Messianic are truly so; cf., among 
others, Gn 22:18; 49:10-12; Mi 5:2. Before beginning the chase down 
through the OT in quest of Messianic allusions, it is salutary to keep in 
mind Bonsirven’s sound estimate of the situation: “La doctrine juive, dans 
ses vues messianiques, met |’accent non sur la personne du Messie, mais sur 
la restauration de la nation élue...les docteurs découvriront beaucoup 
plus de références 4 la Loi et 4 Israél qu’au Messie” (DBS 4, 1232). As to 
C.’s style, here it is easier to generate enthusiasm. He commands an ad- 
mirable clarity of expression which he employs with felicitous result. It is 
singularly qualified to share the page with K.’s luminous prose. 
Darlington Seminary, Ramsey, N.J. James C. Turro 
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SON AND SAviouR: THE DIvINity OF JESUS CHRIST IN THE SCRIPTURES. 
By A. Gelin, P.S.S., J. Schmitt, P. Benoit, O.P., M.-E. Boismard, O.P., 
and D. Mollat, S.J. Translated by Anthony Wheaton. Baltimore: Helicon, 
1960. Pp. 151. A translation of the remarkable series of articles 
which appeared in Lumiere et vie for April, 1953, under the title Jésus, le Fils 
de Dieu.The various chapters on OT Messianism, on the primitive kerygma, 
on the Synoptic Gospels, on St. Paul, and on St. John, each done by a 
leading expert in the field, are admirably suited to acquaint the beginner 
with the general results of recent Catholic biblical scholarship. Benoit’s 
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article on the Synoptics and Mollat’s on St. John are especially valu- 
able. Unfortunately, the translation is very imperfect. While free from egre- 
gious errors, it frequently distorts or obscures the original meaning. The same 
carelessness carries over into the editorial features of the work: captions 
have been misplaced, important paragraphs omitted without apparent rea- 
son, Scripture citations given without reference to chapter and verse, foot- 
notes erroneously numbered, proper names and foreign titles misspelled. 
But in spite of these defects the book will be useful to many readers 
who do not have access to the French original. 
Woodstock College Avery Dulles, S.J. 


LE MYSTERE DE Diev. By Ch.-V. Héris, O.P. 2nd ed.; Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1960. Pp. 299. H., professor of dogmatic theology for thirty 
years at Le Saulchoir, is well known not only for his French translations of 
parts of the Summa, but also for his beautiful volumes of meditations in 
which he unites the deepest theological thought with a lucid style and warm 
devotion. The present volume, first published in 1944, even more than his 
other writings of the same nature (Le mystére du Christ [1927]; L’Eglise du 
Christ [1930]; Le mystére de l’ Eucharistie, etc.), is focused on the mystery of 
divine love as it is manifested and brought close to us through and in the 
Incarnation. His approach is eminently—one could even say existentially— 
Christological: he wishes to consider not only what Christ teaches of God, 
but mainly the Person of Jesus Christ in His humanity as a real ontological 
revelation of the Father (pp. 14 and 35 ff.). It is a pity that this insight is 
not more explicitly emphasized all through the book, which under the special 
aspect of love covers the whole field of our dogmatic theology. One God 
(chap. 3), Trinity (chap. 4), creation (chap. 5), sanctification (chap. 6), 
Christology (chaps. 7-9), Holy Spirit (chap. 10)—it seems that chapters 
6, 10, and 11, on the theological virtues, could have been better correlated 
—eschatology (chap. 12), and finally Mariology (chap. 13): a real summula 
of divine love. In his theological thought H. follows the great Dominican 
tradition: contemplata tradere. One does not know which to enjoy more in 
his writing: the lucid clarity of the doctrine or the inspiring beauty of the 
expression. Even if one does not agree in every point with his theological 
views (as, for instance, I certainly do not in regard to the primary motive of 
the Incarnation), one has still to admire his presentation. Indeed, it would 
be highly desirable that such writings of solid theological foundation should 
replace on the bookshelves of our clergy and even of our intelligent Catholic 
families the devotional literature of more emotional appeal. 

University of Notre Dame Charles H. Henkey 
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THE DIviInE INDWELLING AND DISTINCT RELATIONS TO THE INDWELLING 
PERSONS IN MODERN THEOLOGICAL Discussion. By Peter F. Chirico, S.S. 
Rome: Gregorian Univ., 1960. Pp. 143. In this doctoral dissertation 
modern studies of European and North American theologians on the relation 
between created and uncreated grace are discussed and criticized. As a 
conclusion C. proposes a tentative theory of his own which is reducible to 
the “sicut cognitum in cognoscente et amatum in amante”’ of St. Thomas 
and developed later by John of St. Thomas. The student will find the book 
of help as an introduction to the problem, but the professional theologian 
will find little new in it. There are a few lapsus calami, as the statement that 
the soul “is created grace” (n. 137, author’s emphasis) and that “efficient 
causality . . . accounts for all the reality (n. 274) of de la Taille’s actuation. 
Were this so, how would the theory be referable to the hypostatic union 
and to a relation on the part of the humanity of Christ to just one divine 
Person? Something Trinitarian is required for the supernatural presence of 
God, because this presence (on the creature’s side) is specifically different 
from God’s natural presence, a reason overlooked by the author (n. 279 and 
note 6). Finally, the dilemma proposed in n. 253 is not at all a dilemma. 
One simply denies that the Trinitarian aspect of created grace comes from 
divine efficient causality. It cannot be demonstrated that the “omnia opera 
ad extra sunt communia,”’ the derived conclusion from Florence’s “omniaque 
in divinis sunt unum,” etc., holds good for anything except divine efficient 
causality. The book offers a bibliography of some sixty authors. It is recom- 
mended for seminarians. 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas Malachi J. Donnelly, S.J. 


Marre, Mere pu SEIGNEUR: MEDITATIONS THEOLOGIQUES. By Karl 
Rahner, S.J. Translated by Roger Tandonnet. Paris: Editions de ]’Orante. 
Pp. 132. This French translation makes available to many who could 
not read the original German this useful Mariology, the characteristic 
tendency of which is to underline the continuity of Mary’s vocation with 
that of the common faithful: “Mary is the concrete realization of the perfect 
Christian” (p. 49). The finest passages are those on grace. Evidently sensi- 
tive to Protestant critiques of the Semi-Pelagian form in which Catholic 
moral teaching is often cast, R. presents the virginal motherhood as the 
supreme exemplification of the great Pauline and Augustinian doctrine of 
the primacy and gratuity of God’s action in us (pp. 85 ff.). At the same time 
he points out that, precisely because our acts have truly been given to us, 
they retain all the freedom and responsibility needed to satisfy existentialist 
demands for dialogue and decision (pp. 72 f.). The unrelenting effort to 
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celebrate in Mary “‘man in general” (p. 41) makes the book fall perhaps a 
little short of due attention to what is distinctive of Mary’s grandeur, as 
R. himself seems uneasily aware (pp. 67 f.). Her mediation is reduced to that 
which all the saints exercise by prayer (pp. 118 ff.), with only this distinction, 
that it perpetuates the fiat of Nazareth (p. 124). The book will be most 
valuable to those who are repelled by Catholic devotion to Mary, and to 
those who are impelled by sentimental enthusiasm to falsify it. It is perhaps 
less suited to furnish doctrinal nourishment to souls already captivated by an 
authentic love of the Blessed Mother. 
University of Notre Dame Edward D. O’Connor, C.S.C. 


EnvoyEs DU PERE: MIssIoN ET APOSTOLICITE. By L. M. Dewailly, O.P. 
Paris: Editions de l’Orante, 1960. Pp. 158. D. gathers together three 
essays or studies: mission as the work of God; the divine mission in the 
Person of Christ and in the apostolic Church; a documented research into 
the meanings of the word “apostolicity.” Generally missions are thought of 
in terms of the catholicity of the Church. D. does not deny that missions 
realize the catholic nature of the Church. His concern is that by a vague use 
of the words “apostle” and “apostolic” there is danger of losing the essential 
concept which underlies these words: the bond with the Son sent, who in turn 
sends the apostles. To re-emphasize this necessary bond, D. offers a valuable 
etymological and historical study of mission. He fears the confusion of 
method with the essential nature of mission, and there is some justification 
for his fear. He sifts out and analyzes the various meanings which have been 
given to the term “apostolic.” But the source of all is the sending of the Son 
by the Father and the sending of the Holy Spirit by the Father and the Son. 
Apostolicity looks to the source and content of the mission. While D. re- 
minds us that the mission of the Church is related to the traditional notes 
of the Church, his study is aimed at calling one back to a deeper realization 
of the primary significance of apostolicity. Scripture is used profusely and 
the text is substantially documented. A short bibliography is offered. This is 
a solid piece of writing from which those engaged in the missionary life of 
the Church and those who write about it may derive some sharp insights. 

Jesuit Missions, N.Y. Edward L. Murphy, SJ. 


SPIRITUALITE DU BAPT£ME. By P. Th. Camelot, O.P. Lex orandi 30. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 281. C.’s writings on the Fathers 
and on the liturgy, its sources and history, have enabled him to write a 
first-rate book on baptismal spirituality that all can read with profit. Under 
three general headings the theological meanings of baptism are loosely 
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organized, each being developed through the baptismal liturgy and through 
judicious use of patristic catechetical commentary on the sacrament and its 
rites. The richest of the three sections, from the viewpoint of the exploitation 
of insufficiently known aspects of the theology of baptism, is the first, 
“Sacrament of Faith,” with its four subdivisions: baptism as profession of 
faith, ascommitment of faith, as illumination, and as aggregation to the com- 
munity of believers. The most successful section, however, from the view- 
point of the book’s immediate purpose, is the second, “Death and Resur- 
rection,” with its two chapters, “Death to Sin” and “New Life.” In the 
second of these two chapters, under a rubric at first sight unpromising be- 
cause so much has been written about it and so many unexamined generali- 
ties have become associated with it, a stimulating picture is drawn of the 
new life in Christ and its characteristics. The least satisfactory section is 
the third, “Baptism and the Holy Spirit,” where the thorny question of the 
relation of baptism to confirmation overshadows the four chapters, even 
where it is not explicitly raised. The difficulty here, however, is not imme- 
diately in the realm of “spirituality,” but in its necessary presupposi- 
tion, the theology of confirmation. The blame for the unsatisfactoriness 
(which, however, ought not be exaggerated) of these chapters cannot justly 
be laid at C.’s door: he has, in other writings, done as much as most 
present-day historians and theologians to try to clear away the obscurity 
concerning confirmation. 
Woodstock College M. J. O'Connell, S.J. 


ENTRE DANS LA JOIE: CATECHESES SUR L’AU-DELA. By M. A. Genevois, 
O.P. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 268. 9 fr. Though the subtitle 
might suggest otherwise, this is not a work in the area of modern catechetics. 
Thinking rather of the catecheses which the early Church continuec -» give 
the faithful after baptism, the author uses the word here in much the same 
sense to designate what he styles his “literary genre’’: doctrinal instruction 
for adult Catholics to deepen their grasp of the faith—something midway 
between the catechism and scientific theology, a vulgarisation théologique. 
The general subject of the present instructions, originally given in lecture 
form, is the world to come. Though the customary eschatological themes 
have been treated in the ten chapters and introduction, the author has not 
intended a well-integrated work on ‘The Last Things”; he has, moreover, 
approached the entire subject from the particularized viewpoint that God 
is Love. The presentation of each topic is structured by the author’s reply 
to two questions: (1) What precisely does the Church say on this point? 
(2) What does the Church mean by these technical statements? G. has 
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achieved the aim of his “literary form’’ with marked success; on his en- 
gagingly popularized presentation of the usual theological loci he has left 
the stamp of the adept professional, sensitive both to the significance of recent 
trends in eschatology and to their organic relationship with the legitimate 
gains of the past. Especially commendable in this regard are the author’s 
treatments of purgatory, hell, resurrection of the body, and the number of 
the elect (where the pessimistic view of F. X. Godts, C.SS.R., De paucitate 
saluandorum quid docuerunt sancti? [Brussels, 1899], is ably evaluated); the 
“traditional” view on the lot of unbaptized infants is vigorously defended. 
The one adverse criticism this reviewer would enter against an otherwise 
singularly successful work of popularization concerns the chapter on pre- 
destination and predilection: both the introduction of the topic and the 
solution offered seem untimely and unsatisfactory. 
Alma College William A. Huesman, S.J. 


MESSE UND MISSALIEN IM BISTUM MAINZ SEIT DEM ZEITALTER DER 
Gotrk. By Hermann Reifenberg. Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen und 
Forschungen 37. Minster: Aschendorff, 1960. Pp. xix + 128. DM 12.50. 
This volume with its narrow subject seems, at first sight, to be out of place 
in the great series in which it appears. It examines the Ordinary of the Mass 
as found in the practice of the Mainz diocese from the first printed missal 
(1458) onward, but with continual reference to MSS missals back as far as 
about 1300. The examination is conducted in careful detail for the period up 
to 1602, frequent comparison being made with the usage of the Cologne and 
Trier dioceses and occasional comparison with strictly Roman usage. Up to 
the missal of 1602 the Mainz usage was one of many local variations that 
had over the centuries grown out of and developed around ancient Roman 
usage in so far as this latter had reached the north countries through the 
earlier medieval sacramentaries. The missal of 1602 shows the first influences 
of the Tridentine reform; the author in this section points out the changes 
that thus came about in the older Mainz usage (pp. 98-113). From 1698 on 
(pp. 114-15) the Tridentine-Roman rite has held full sway, the Mainz 
Proprium sanctorum being the only relict of former days. The value of the 
book and the reason why it is rightly included in this series, despite its 
limited subject, lie in two facts: (1) it is one of many such books that will 
have to be written in order to fill out the history of the Mass in the Middle 
Ages, now that the main lines of the medieval Roman liturgy have been 
researched and its structure established; (2) Mainz, along with Cologne and 
Trier, was one of the most important dioceses of the Middle Ages; the im- 
portance was not merely political: Mainz exercised great liturgical influence 
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through the Rhenish Mass Ordo and more generally through the Romano- 
German Pontifical which was compiled at Mainz about 950 (cf. J. A. Jung- 
mann, The Mass of the Roman Rite, new revised and abridged version in one 
volume [New York, 1960], pp. 70-74). In his conclusion R. sketches briefly 
a correlation of the development he has traced in the Mainz Mass liturgy, 
with the liturgical characteristics of the successive periods of Western 
Geistesgeschichte as outlined in the too-little-known articles of A. L. Mayer 
in the Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft and in its continuation, the Archiv 
fiir Liturgiewissenschaft. 
Woodstock College M. J. O’Connell, S.J. 


St. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX: THE Story oF His LIFE AS RECORDED IN 
THE ViTa PRIMA BERNARDI BY CERTAIN OF His CONTEMPORARIES, WILLIAM 
oF St. THIERRY, ARNOLD OF BONNEVAUX, GEOFFREY AND PHILIP OF 
CLAIRVAUX, AND Opo oF Deut. Translated by Geoffrey Webb and Adrian 
Walker. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. 130. $2.75. Although 
the recollections which his contemporaries have recorded about him are not 
always the best place to start when attempting to understand a saint, they 
usually are a port of eventual call. The Vita prima Bernardi is no exception. 
Written with a view to edification and to promoting Bernard’s canonization, 
the Vita has its limitations. However, sufficiently warned in the brief intro- 
duction what these limitations are, the average reader will find in this first 
translation of the Vifa into English an easy-reading version of the major 
part of the original work. Since the present translation was not prepared 
with a scholarly audience in mind, the reader will find few notes other than 
identifications of scriptural references, nor is a bibliography appended. 

Woodstock College James G. McCann, S.J. 


FAITHFUL SERVANT: SPIRITUAL RETREATS AND LETTERS OF BLESSED 
CLAUDE LA CoLoMBIzRE. Translated by William J. Young, S.J. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1960. Pp. viii + 450. $6.50. Fr. Francis de la Chaize had been 
Provincial of the Jesuit Province of Lyons only five months when he became 
the confessor of Louis XIV. His most important decision during those five 
months was the seemingly singular assignment of Fr. Claude la Colombiére, a 
skilful teacher and cultivated preacher, to the obscure village of Paray-le- 
Monial. Here Fr. la Colombiére met Sister Margaret Mary of the Visitation 
Convent and became her support and counselor in transmitting to the world 
the revelations of the Sacred Heart. A man of exceptional familiarity and 
generosity with God, he was referred to by the Sacred Heart as “my faithful 
servant and perfect friend.” This volume is his personal expression of his 
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own deep interior life. Y., using the Grenoble edition of the Oeuvres com- 
plétes of Fr. la Colombiére, has nicely translated Blessed Claude’s notes 
made during two retreats, some additional spiritual reflections, his act of 
consecration to the Sacred Heart, and 148 of his letters. One retreat was the 
Long Retreat made during his tertianship, the other when he was in London 
as preacher to the Duchess of York. Unfortunately, in a large number of the 
letters the integral feeling of Blessed Claude has been lost. In 1715, when the 
letters were first published, out of courtesy to several living recipients of the 
letters and in fear of giving the Jansenists occasion for further attacks on the 
Society of Jesus, the editors deleted several sections. Yet, despite this 
regrettable mutilation with its consequent unnaturalness of style, Blessed 
Claude’s courtesy and even playfulness break through. Faithful Servant 
opens up another vein in the rich mine of the spirituality of France of the 
seventeenth century. 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson William V. Bangert, S.J. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


LETTRES AUX FRATERNITES. By René Voillaume. 2 vols. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 406, 341. 12 fr., 9.50 fr. The Prior of the Petits 
Fréres de Jésus published in 1950 the now well-known Ax coeur des masses, 
a collection of conferences to novices, of extracts from letters, and of medita- 
tions, written during the years 1936-50. These new volumes are a sort of 
sequel to the earlier work. It is a tribute to the ideals of the Petits Fréres, 
to V.’s powers of presentation, and, ultimately, to the spiritual genius of 
Charles de Foucauld, that these pages, though addressed to a limited 
audience and published primarily for the use of the Petits Fréres and Petites 
Soeurs, will profit any who read them. The earlier work was a fairly rounded 
exposition of the religious ideals of the Brotherhoods; the new work (whose 
material is drawn from the years 1949 ff.) rather delves more deeply into 
certain problems. The two volumes differ somewhat among themselves: the 
first contains eight lengthy letters or, better, small treatises on vocation, 
Eucharist, spiritual friendship, charity, prayer, spiritual childhood, and 
obedience (pp. 11-267), along with briefer “Notes on the Apostolate of the 


. Brotherhoods” (pp. 271-368); the second contains ninety-five short pieces, 


in the form, equivalently, of a diary, written in all parts of the world and 
commenting on a great variety of subjects. Each volume has an analytic 
index enabling the reader to pursue through the two volumes any theme that 
interests him. The paradoxical juxtaposition of place and topic—V. writes 
from an African desert retreat on the Church and the socialist state, from 
Chicago on routine, from New York on contemplative prayer—is symbolic 
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of V.’s vision of the spiritual unity of the contemporary world and of his 
constantly stimulating confrontation of the Gospel and the indefinable but 
real creature, “modern man.” 


Woodstock College M. J. O'Connell, S.J. 


THE BORDERLAND: AN EXPLORATION OF THEOLOGY IN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Roger Lloyd. London: Allen and Unwin, 1960. Pp. 111. 16s. 
This is an attempt to sketch out, in brief compass, the broad lines of a 
mysterious “borderland” between the two kingdoms of theology and litera- 
ture, a land in which the truths of Christian theology are “translated” into 
the literary language of poetry and prose. Among the residents of L.’s 
borderland are Defoe, Thomas Hughes, Emily Bronte, Charles Williams, 
Dorothy Sayers, C. S. Lewis, and (pre-eminently) G. K. Chesterton. L. has 
made a fine contribution to both literature and theology, in pointing out 
the importance of the long-neglected problem of the relationship between 
these two areas of knowledge. As in any such approach to the problem of 
theology and literature, certain cautions must be made. It is not true, either 
de jure or de facto, that “the modern literary artist has at last won the un- 
reserved and glad recognition of the Church as a theological teacher on 
equal terms and of a like authority with his more professional senior” 
(p. 50). Such a view fully respects the rights neither of theology nor of 
literature. The profound and intimate relationship between theological 
truth and the truth of the literary imagination will only come clear if the 
autonomies of both are respected; theology may indeed occasionally be 
literature (witness St. Augustine), but it is not literature for the same reason 
that it is theology. At the same time, L. has pointed to a real and important 
truth: there is a literature which must be appreciated and evaluated not 
merely as art but as theology—the work of “‘borderland” artists like Milton, 
Chesterton, C. S. Lewis. And, we might add, thus to evaluate them is not 
to move outside the function and framework of literary criticism itself. 

Woodstock College J. Robert Barth, S.J. 


A List oF Books IN ENGLISH ABOUT THE EASTERN CHURCHES. Compiled 
by Donald Attwater. Newport, R.I.: St. Leo Shop, 1960. Pp. xvii + 22. 
Mimeographed, $1.75. Leo McMahon’s stimulating and closely writ- 
ten Foreword on “The Concept of Rite: An Approach to Eastern Catholic 
Worship” draws on papal documents and a number of contemporary 
writers, Catholic and Orthodox, to make many good observations on the 
ethos and theological wealth of the Eastern liturgies. The book list contains 
two hundred briefly annotated items (plus a list of twenty-eight pamphlets), 
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covering early Church history, Byzantine history and culture, general works 
on the non-Uniate Churches, the Eastern Orthodox Church (numerous sub- 
divisions, including doctrine, liturgy, spirituality, monasticism, Church art), 
the lesser Eastern Churches, the Uniate Churches, hagiography, and the 
schism. This list would serve admirably as a guide to seminaries and colleges 
in building up a library section on the Eastern rites. 

Woodstock College M. J. O’Connell, S.J. 


ZUR ETHISCHEN BEGRUNDUNG DER TODESSTRAFE HEUTE. By Gustav 
Ermecke. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1959. Pp. 41. Sheds needed light on 
a question that is the topic of international debate: Does the state have the 
right to inflict capital punishment? Really there are two questions involved: 
Does the state have the right, and if so, does prudence dictate that it be 
exercised in a given historical situation? Leaving the latter question to 
empiric science to determine, E. addresses himself to the ethical issue. First 
he clears the ground, dismissing the appeal to human feeling as a pertinent 
consideration. He then insists upon the necessity of accepting a common 
view of man and the state, if reasonable discussion is to ensue. Next he 
reviews at some length the chief arguments advanced to justify the death 
penalty: deterrence of the populace at large from crime, the nature and 
function of the state, legitimate self-defense, the principle of totality, and 
the restoration of balance to the order of right reason. All are found wanting 
without further support. Ultimately the only justification is the principle of 
forfeited right: the criminal forfeits his right to live in that he has destroyed 
the life of another. One who has denied the inviolability of human life cannot 
claim the right to live for himself. Accordingly, the state does not deprive 
him of this right. It takes away the life itself of one who has deprived him- 
self of the right to live. E. goes far in clearing the air for sane discussion. 
The work is noteworthy for its incisive critique of the ethical principles in- 
volved. 

Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Robert H. Springer, S.J. 


EINUBUNG INS PHILOSOPHISCHE DENKEN. By Wilhelm Keilbach. Munich: 
Hueber, 1960. Pp. 180. K. has taught the introductory course in 
philosophy for twenty years at Austrian and German universities and is 
presently professor of systematic Scholastic philosophy at Munich Uni- 
versity. His book is almost a transcript of the outline of his lectures and thus 
it gives one the feel of the German classroom. The approach is in no way 
lugubrious and pretentious, but seeks to interest the beginner in sharing in 
the philosophical way of thinking. There is a great sensitivity shown to the 
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objection raised by positivism that there is no distinctive sort of philosophi- 
cal knowledge. K. argues for a distinction among what he calls practical 
knowledge (ordinary and humanistic), scientific, and philosophical knowl- 
edges. He indicates some questions which can only be treated by using 
methods which do not belong to the natural sciences, taken in any definite 
sense. This introduction is distinguished by its almost total lack of con- 
tentiousness, by its hospitality to many modes of posing the philosophical 
problems, and by its closeness to the concerns of contemporary students. 
For instance, it discusses both the advantages and the shortcomings of the 
systematic way of philosophizing, which has to be supplemented by a more 
personal dialogue. On the question of Christian philosophy, K. rigorously 
limits himself to the early Maritain position of admitting an influence of 
faith upon one’s direction of research, while still requiring that the problems 
be both formulated and resolved in a properly philosophical way. There are 
some balanced remarks on phenomenology and philosophy of science, 
backed up by excellent bibliographies of the German literature and a few 
foreign items. This book will bring one quickly abreast with German discus- 
sions on the meaning of philosophy. 
Saint Louis University James Collins 


J. G. Hamann, 1730-1788: A Stupy IN CHRISTIAN EXISTENCE. By 
Ronald Gregor Smith. New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 270. $5.00. Dur- 
ing the past decade, J. Nadler has edited a six-volume edition of the works 
of Hamann and written a full-length study of his life and thought. But apart 
from a few articles and monographs of a restricted nature, there has not been 
anything substantial on Hamann in English until this work by the Scottish 
theologian, R. G. Smith. The first part consists of a biographical sketch, 
along with a description of Hamann’s position on these basic points: faith, 
the word, and history. In the longer second part (140 pp.) S. offers transla- 
tions taken from Hamann’s main books and correspondence. Prior to 
existentialism, this ‘Magus in the north” could claim only a marginal po- 
sition in the history of philosophy and theology. He was a gadfly to Kant 
and Mendelssohn, criticizing their confidence in reason and their acceptance 
of the Enlightenment. He sympathized with Herder for stressing the his- 
toricity of being, and with Jacobi for giving faith a basic role. But recently 
Hamann has come to the fore by virtue of his influence on Kierkegaard’s 
notion of faith and the present instant, as well as his bearing on Tillich’s 
view of the authoritative word and theonomous reason. Hamann finds the 
religious relationship not so much in the Kierkegaardian individual as in the 
whole present situation of the world, so that the religious response is never 
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separable from the countertendencies and ambivalences in the world. Any- 
one planning to tackle his orphic sayings and obscure images must be pre- 
pared to honor at full face value Hamann’s own declaration that his aptitude 
does not lie in system construction but in “crumbs, fragments, fancies, 
sudden inspirations.’’ A detailed interpretative framework drawn from the 
German Enlightenment and Sturm und Drang is indispensable baggage for 
really mastering his thought. 
Saint Louis University James Collins 


EUCHARISTIEFEIERN IN DER CHRISTENHEIT. Edited by Theodor Bogler, 
0.S.B. Liturgie und Ménchtum 26. Maria Laach: Ars Liturgica, 1960. Pp. 
139. DM 3.— Christ’s command, “Do this as a memorial of me,’’ re- 
ferred to no specific rite or even to a schematic outline of a rite. Through the 
centuries extensive and varied rites were developed in many Christian 
lands to encase the Church’s repetition of Christ’s act at the Supper. To give 
an impression of the manifold wealth of Eucharistic liturgies and to allow a 
comparative study, a selection of these is here presented. After a short 
chapter on the NT Eucharist, brief essays by various hands, giving a 
modicum of historical orientation and describing the Mass with emphasis 
on its structure, are devoted to the Byzantine liturgies, to the Armenian, 
Maronite, Ambrosian, and Mozarabic Masses, and to the Mass of the Lyons 
rite and the rite of the Dominican Order. The second half of the book offers 
descriptions of the Lord’s Supper as celebrated in the Church of England, 
in the German Evangelical Church, in the Danish state Church, in Sweden, 
at Taizé, and in various of the better-known sects (Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Neuapostolische Kirche, etc.). The editor concludes with a few pages on 
questions that arise concerning the “Mass of the Future.”’ An informative 
brochure that offers much in brief compass. 


STUDI DI SCIENZE ECCLESIASTICHE. Aloisiana 1. Naples: Pontifical Theo- 
logical Faculty of St. Aloysius, 1960. Pp. 352. The seven essays, as 
their titles indicate and the bibliography attached to each amply proves, deal 
with subjects on which a good deal has been written in recent years, even 
if there has not been in every case the same amount of hot debate. In detail, 
there are five more or less lengthy studies, followed by two briefer notes: 
S. Porubcan, S.J., on the De profundis; L. Fedele, on hope in St. Paul; S. 
Caiazzo, S.J., on reason and revelation in Emil Brunner; A. Di Marino, S.J., 
on obedience; G. M. Fazzari, S.J., on the philosophy of values; F. Bruno, 
S.J., on apostolic tradition at Trent; and M. Errichetti, S.J., on [te missa est. 
A felicitous beginning for 4 new collection. 
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eclesidsticos, Vol. 35. Madrid: Ediciones “Fax,” 1960. Pp. 478. Fr. 
Goyena (1863—), in a long and indefatigable lifetime of writing (cf. bibli- 
ography, pp. 32-48), has concentrated his labors on the history, especially 
ecclesiastical, of Navarre, and on the history of theology in Spain (American 
readers will recall that G. contributed ten articles on various of the great 


Spanish Jesuit theologians to the Catholic Encyclopedia 9-15). This volume 


in his honor reflects his interests. The second part (pp. 337-476) contains 
eleven essays on the history and culture of Navarre; the first (pp. 53-334), 
fifteen essays on the history of theology in Spain. Of especially current 
interest may be mentioned: “En torno al género biblico,” by Eleuterio 
Elorduy, S.J. (pp. 113-32); “El axioma ‘Facienti quod est in se Deus non 
denegat gratiam’ en el P. Luis de Molina,’’ by José Hellin, S.J. (pp. 171-99); 
“Nota sobre el autor y el contenido de la primera ‘Mariologia’ ” (on Placido 


MIScELANEA ANTONIO PEREz GoyENA. Special number of Estudios | 













Nigido, S.J., ca. 1570-ca. 1640), by Augusto Segovia, S.J. (pp. 287-311); § 


and “Probabilismo racional, prudente y necesario; pero insuficiente,” by 
Marcelino Zalba, S.J. (pp. 313-34). 


THE GuIpE TO CATHOLIC LITERATURE 6 (1956-59). Edited by Walter 
Romig. Villanova, Pa.: Catholic Library Association, 1960. Pp. 725. $17.50. 
This cumulated volume of the Guide continues the excellent tradition estab- 
lished by its editor. Not only is there basic information about Catholic books 
of the period covered but also annotations in the form of one- or two- 
sentence quotations from book reviews; and frequently there are references 
to other reviews not quoted. All languages are included and the editor at- 
tempts to itemize not only all Catholic authors but all books that have any 
bearing on the doctrine, history, and literature of the Catholic Church. 
Books are entered under author, title, and subject. Frequently a brief note 
concerning a new author is given. The typographical arrangement and 
product are both excellent. 


~TMaas MATT 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
[All books received are listed here whether they are reviewed or not] 


Scriptural Studies 


Behler, G.-M., O.P. Les paroles d’adieux du Seigneur. Lectio divina 27. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 284. 12 fr. 

Blinzler, Josef. Der Prozess Jesu. 3rd ed.; Regensburg: Pustet, 1960. Pp. 
375. DM 18.—(cloth), 15.50 (paper). 

Bonnard, P. Le psautier selon Jérémie. Lectio divina 26. Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1960. Pp. 284. 13.50 fr. 

Carrington, Philip. According to Mark: A Running Commentary on the 
Oldest Gospel. New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. xi + 384. 
$9.50. 

Dupont, Jacques, O.S.B. Les sources du Livre des Actes. Bruges: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 165. 

Durrwell, F. X., C.SS.R. The Resurrection: A Biblical Study. Translated by 
Rosemary Sheed. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960. Pp. xxvi + 371. 
$6.00. 

Eltester, Walther, et al. Judentum, Urchristentum, Kirche. Festschrift fiir 
Joachim Jeremias. Beihefte zur ZNTW 26. Berlin: Tépelmann, 1960. 
Pp. 259. DM 34.— 

Fuchs, Ernst. Zur Frage nach dem historischen Jesus. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1960. Pp. 458. DM 25.50. 

Holm-Nielson, Svend. Hodayot Psalms from Qumran. Acta theologica 
Danica 2. Aarhus: University Press, 1960. Pp. 366. 

Isaac, Jean, O.P. La révélation progressive des personnes divines. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 212. 8.40 fr. 

Judant, D. Les deux Israél. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 245. 10.80 fr. 

Murphy, Roland E., O.Carm. Seven Books of Wisdom. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1960. Pp. 163. $3.75. 

Neuenzeit, Paul. Das Herrenmahl: Studien zur paulinischen Eucharistieauf- 
fassung. Studien zum Alten und Neuen Testament 1. Munich: Késel, 1960. 
Pp. 255. 

Péry, André. L’Epitre aux Galates. Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1959. 
Pp. 98. 2.75 fr. 

Sutcliffe, Edmund, F., S.J. The Monks of Qumran. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1960. Pp. 272. $5.50. 

Wikenhauser, Alfred. Pauline Mysticism: Christ in the Mystical Teaching of 
Saint Paul. New York: Herder and Herder, 1960. Pp. 256. $4.50. 
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Doctrinal Theology 


Bars, Henry. The Assent of Faith. Translated by Ronald Halstead. Balti- 
more: Helicon, 1960. Pp. 215. $4.00. 

Charles, Pierre, S.J. L’Eglise sacrement du monde. Museum Lessianum, E 
section théologique 55. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 260. 140 | 
fr. 

Cristiani, Léon, and Jean Rilliet. Catholics and Protestants: Separated 
Brothers. Translated by Joseph I. Holland, S.J., and Gilbert V. Tutungi. | 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. 161. $3.95. 
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Dictionnaire de théologie catholique: Tables générales (Hefner-Innocent XII). 
Edited by Bernard Loth, Albert Michel, ef al. Paris: Letouzey et Ané, | 
1960. Cols. 2034-2288. 

Elwood, Douglas J. The Philosophical Theology of Jonathan Edwards. New § 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. 220. $3.75. ) 

Farrell, Walter, O.P. Sin. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960. Pp. 94. $.75. 

Hazelton, Roger. New Accents in Contemporary Theology. New York: 
Harper, 1960. Pp. 144. $3.00. 

Hédl, Ludwig. Der Anspruch der Philosophie und der Einspruch der Theologie 
im Streit der Fakultiten. Mitteilungen des Grabmann-Instituts der Uni- 


versitat Miinchen 4. Munich: Hueber, 1960. Pp. 23. DM 3.80. = 
Holstein, Henri, S.J. La tradition dans Véglise. Paris: Grasset, 1960. Pp. | 
299. 9.60 fr. : 


Kinn, James W. The Pre-eminence of the Eucharist among the Sacraments 
according to Alexander of Hales, St. Albert the Great, St. Bonaventure and : 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Dissertationes ad lauream 31. Mundelein, IIl.: St. 
Mary of the Lake Seminary, 1960. Pp. 154. 

Leeming, Bernard, S.J. The Churches and the Church. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1960. Pp. x + 340. $6.50. , 

Leskovec, Paolo, S.J. Basilio Rozanov e la sua concezione religiosa. Orientalia 
christiana analecta 151. Rome: Pontifical Institute of Oriental Studies, 
1958. Pp. 238. t 

Lubac, Henri de, S.J. The Catholic and His Church. New York: Sheed & § 
Ward, 1960. Pp. 90. $.75. 

McAuliffe, Clarence, S.J. De sacramentis in genere. St. Louis: Herder, 1960. 

Pp. 224. $4.00. 

Morel, Georges, S.J. Le sens de l’existence selon saint Jean de la Croix 1: J 
Problématique; 2: Logique. Théologie 45-46. Paris: Aubier, 1960. Pp. } 
253, 349. 18 fr., 21 fr. ; 

Nicolas, J.-H., O.P. The Mystery of God’s Grace. Dubuque, Iowa: Priory | 

Press, 1960. Pp. 102. $1.25 (paper). 
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Porubcan, Stefan, S.J., ef al. Studi di scienze ecclesiastiche. Aloisiana 1. 
Naples: Pontificia Facolta Teologica Napoletana, 1960. Pp. 350. 

Stanford, Edward V., O.S.A. Foundations of Christian Belief. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. 241. $1.95 (paper). 


Moral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 


Braso, Gabriel M., O.S.B. Liturgy and Spirituality. Translated by Leonard 
J. Doyle. Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 247. 
$3.50. 

Browne, Joseph P., C.S.C. Some Moral Implications of the Privilege against 
Self-Incrimination in the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Washington: Pontificium Athenaeum “Angelicum,” 1960. Pp. 90. 
$2.00. 

d’Ercole, Giuseppe. L’Essenza del vangelo nel tempo. Communio 2. Rome: 
Pontificia Universita del Laterano, 1960. Pp. 173. 

La Farge, John, S.J. The Catholic Viewpoint on Race Relations. Rev. ed.; 
Garden City, N.Y.: Hanover House, 1960. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

Liturgisches Jahrbuch 9 (1959). Miinster: Aschendorff, 1959. Pp. 255. DM 
16.50. 

Murphy, Thomas J. The Supernatural Perfection of Conjugal Life according 
to Pope Pius XII. Dissertationes ad lauream 33. Mundelein, Ill.: St. 
Mary of the Lake Seminary, 1960. Pp. 154. 

O’Brien, Joseph J. Reparation for Sin: A Study of the Doctrine of Francis 
Suarez, S.J. Dissertationes ad lauream 32. Mundelein, Ill.: St. Mary of 
the Lake Seminary, 1960. Pp. 202. 

Peil, Rudolf. A Handbook of the Liturgy. Translated by H. E. Winstone. 
New York: Herder and Herder, 1960. Pp. 317. $5.75. 

Perego, Angelo, S.J. La finalita matrimoniale e la limitazione delle nascite. 
Collana convergenze 4. Turin: Borla, 1960. Pp. 116. L. 500. 

Van Dijk, S. J. P., O.F.M., and J. Hazelden Walker. The Origins of the 
Modern Roman Liturgy. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. 586. 
$10.50. 


History and Biography, Patristics 
Achttegui, Pedro S. de, S.J., and Miguel A. Bernad, S.J. Religious Revolu- 
tion in the Philippines 1. Manila: Bookmark, 1960. Pp. 578. 15 pesos 
(cloth), 8 pesos (paper). 
Alméras, Charles. St. Paul of the Cross. Translated by M. Angeline Bou- 
chard. Garden City, N.Y.: Hanover House, 1960. Pp. 286. $3.95. 
Blondel, Maurice, et al. Au coeur de la crise moderniste: Le dossier inédit 
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d’une controverse. Presented by René Marlé, S.J. Paris: Aubier, 1960, 
Pp. 366. 16.50 fr. 

Botte, Bernard, O.S.B., et al. Le concile et les conciles: Contribution a V’his- 
toire de la vie conciliaire de l’église. Gembloux: Chevetogne, 1960. Pp. 
348. 

Brown, William Eric. The Catholic Church in South Africa. Edited by Mi- 
chael Derrick. New York: Kenedy, 1960. Pp. xiv + 384. $7.50. 

Cognet, Louis, and Leonard von Matt. St. Vincent de Paul. Translated by 
Emma Craufurd. Chicago: Regnery, 1960. Pp. 240. 190 plates. $7.00. 
Grandi, Domenico, and Antonio Galli. The Story of the Church. Translated 
and edited by John Chapin. Garden City, N.Y.: Hanover House, 1960, 

Pp. 336. $4.95. 

Hales, E. E. Y. The Papacy and the Revolutionary Movement in Europe, 
1769-1846. Garden City, N.Y.: Hanover House, 1960. Pp. 320. $4.50. 
Hébert, Gérard, S.J. Les Témoins de Jéhovah: Essai critique d’histoire et de 
doctrine. Montreal: Editions Bellarmin, 1960. Pp. 341. Edition complete, 

$5.00. 

Herambourg, Peter, C.J.M. St. John Eudes: A Spiritual Portrait. Trans- 
lated by Ruth Hauser. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. 318. 
$4.00. 

Lacordaire, Louis, O.P. Vie de saint Dominique. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1960. Pp. 280. 8.70 fr. 

Maguire, C. E., R.S.C.J. Saint Madeleine Sophie Barat. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1960. Pp. 214. $3.75. 

Marius Victorinus. Traités théologiques sur la Trinité 1: Text established by 
Paul Henry, S.J.; introduction, translation, and notes by Pierre Hadot; 
2: Commentary by Pierre Hadot. Sources chrétiennes 68-69. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 1160. 49.50 fr. 

Nemeshegyi, Peter, S.J., La paternité de Dieu chez Origéne. Bibliothéque de 
théologie 4/2. Tournai: Desclée, 1960. Pp. xvi + 244. 

Otto, Stephan. “Natura” und “Dispositio”: Untersuchung zum Naturbegriff 
und zur Denkform Tertullians. Miinchener theologische Studien 2/19. 
Munich: Hueber, 1960. Pp. 244. DM 18.— 

Quasten, Johannes. Patrology 3: The Golden Age of Greek Patristic Literature, 
from the Council of Nicaea to the Council of Chalcedon. Utrecht-Antwerp: 
Spectrum; Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. xxv + 605. $6.75. 
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